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PREFACE 


One special rriprit, to which this edition of Berkeloj’s gieai 
work lays claim, and whereby it is hoped here to conciliate 
the attention of an enlightened public, is that it is the only 
edition with explanations that has ever been prepared by 
an adherent of Berkeley’s — /.e., by one who undertakes to 
make quite clear the truth of the discovery promulgated in 
that remarkable production. All the other editions, both at 
home and abroad, are avowedly published by opponents of 
the doctrine, who acknowledge themselves unable to see 
its truth, or even, it would seem, the full purport of men’s 
statements on the subject. 

Nor is this all. Not only is the present the only edition 
made by an adherent of the doctrine, but the Editor is the 
only one of these adherents who has been found to raise 
his voice against the increasing misrepresentations of 
hostile editors and other adversaries. Strange as the fact 
may seem, he is the only English writer, as far as he is 
himself awa»e, and as far as our oppol^ents appear to have 
been able to discover, who has, at any period since Berke- 
ley’s time, shown himself disposed, in this public and re- 
sponsible manner, to point out to those unacquainted with 
the subject, what all acquainted with it now fully recog- 
nize — viz., the complete reasonableness as well as a priori 
character of this doctrine, — a doctrine wholly limited, what- 
ever some of our adversaries ipay assert, to the nature of 
material substances only ; f.<., to'the nature of the Hard, 
the Heavy, and the Large. Here, then, is an additional advan- 
tage of the present edition. Its commentary embodies the 
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only explanations which, except those of Berkeley liimself, are 
to be had anywhere, undertaking to point out the reason- 
ableness and a priori nature of what is taught ; and surely 
it is indispen sable in the cause of truth and science that 
there should be some edition of Berkeley effecting this, 
when there are so many editions professing and labouring, 
both in Europe and America, to effect the contrary. 

The edition, then, here offered to the English public has 
not only the exclusive advantage over all others, that it is 
the solitary edition ever published whose annotations imder- 
take to explain all the supposed difficulties of the doctrine, 
but also the further recommendation that these annotations 
are written by the only adherent who has ever written any, 
— the only one whom, hitherto, the misrepresentations cur- 
rent (intentional or unintentional) have h^l to break silence in 
defence of the master spirit who first gave this doctrine to us, 
— the only adherent, it would seem, who has had the leisure 
as well as the disposition, and who, in the cause of science, has 
seen the need, to embark in the task (in the resposibility, if 
you will) of enabling all to comprehend the nature of the 
discovery, as well as the scientific demonstration of its 
truth. And that the adherents who have explained the 
doctrine ' should not have been many, — nay, that there 
should have been but one, — cau^excitc) no wonder; nor need 
we have wondered, even had there been none ; for, in the 
first place, the (ounder himself expounds the whole principle 
of matter’s phenomenal nature, in this his chief work, with 
an amount of detail and an anticipation of objections that, 
for the unbiassed and car('ful reader, even if he be not a 
scientific man, leaves iiotliing to be desired, although the 
language is often that peculiar to the author’s own period, 
and sometimes almost medimval. In the second place the 
question is really confined wliolly to scientific m^n, who are 
less easily deceived upon the facts than others are by the 
frivolous misrepresentations here ordinarily employed, and 
who would therefore require fewer explanations ; which cir- 
cumstance, of course, alone would account for the exposi- 
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tors being few, none of whom at all would have been 
necessary if there never had been any misleading ones. But 
besides this, although the discovery, it is true, needs for 
most people no explanation beyond a distinct and honest 
statement, it nevertheless, for others, needs explanations 
involving metaphysical and even physical distinctions not 
commonly understood, to say nothing of the obsctire and 
technical language habitually used in all such distinc- 
tions; and, for another class of ‘thinkers,’ the question 
has been so preposterously complicated by mis-statements 
and misconceptions of the most grotesque description, that 
no expositor or commentator can almost ever hope to rescue 
these so-called philosophers from the ignorance in which 
they themselves unconsciously profess to be immersed upon 
this subject. 

All the other writers who, in England, have hitherto 
volunteered either as authors or editors to explain to their 
readers what that transcendent intellect found exact in 
science, on this question, and conformable to our ordinary 
convictions, soon unconsciously acknowledge themselves 
entirely unfitted for the task — entirely unable to discern, 
oven for themselves, either 4:he general reasonableness or 
the necessary truth of the proposition. They tell us, and 
in general pretty frankly, that they are only able to dis- 
cover that the thing taught must he something in some way 
or other devoid of all reasonableness, sinye they cannot 
understand it.* But how then, one might naturally aslc, can 
such persons have pretended to bo expositors? Critics, 
surely, is all they can aspire to be. Except for the purposes 
of discussion, opponents cannot be expositors ; nor even 
can they be, to any useful purpose, commentators. In their 
physical or metaphysical investigation of our probleip, all 
these conscientious men come at last to a point at which 
they are obliged to decide either that they are blockheads 
or that Berkeley is one; either that they must be sin- 
gularly stupid not to understand his proposition — 1 ,€,^ not to 
see its reasonableness — or he singularly stupid to havo^ 
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supposed it reasonable. Even conscientious men, on these 
occasions, seldom hesitate ; the Berkeleian critic, never. All 
sorts of amiable palliations and excuses are devised for 
Berkeley’s want of discernment, with all its supposed over- 
sights, misapprehensions, and blunderings. Their own is 
never even suspected. With such a result of their studies, 
the natural conduct would have been, one might suppose, to^ 
leave it for others to explain the principle in question, and 
to limit themselves either to discussion, if they cared for 
the truth, or to the mere fault-finding of the critic, if they 
did not. But instead of this, the ‘ vaulting ambition ’ of 
these critical philosophers ‘ o’erleaps itself,’ and they pro- 
ceed to explain what they admit they cannot understand. 

Now when we desire to understand what another person 
means by any statement he makes (f.c., to understand not 
only his proposition, but also his grounds for considering it 
true), and cannot by ourselves discover this, it would be 
thought strange that we should ask some third party to 
explain it to us, who himself admits that he does not under- 
stand it. In other words, if we cannot ourselves see the 
truth of a doctrine, it seems more natural that we should 
ask some one to point this out to us who is himself able to 
discern it, than that we should go to some one to do this 
for us who candidly acknowledges to us that he cannot 
himself see it. This would seem to be a mere case of the 
blind asking the blind to lead him. It is to meet this 
requirement of coiifmon sense that the present edition and 
its expositions are offered to the world. 

That there should be persons who^ for no purpose of 
discussion, but merely for the pecuniary profit or literary 
distinction of being thought to criticise a scientific work of 
the highest order, habitually proceed to interpret Berkeley’s 
‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,* not in his sense, but in 
their own (t.c., in one that they can cavil at), and who 
undertake, moreover, to indicate to others his grounds and 
reasons, although they well know beforehand, and after- 
wards admit, that they really can see none of these, — all 
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this is clearly conduct that courts harsh epithets, being, at 
least, in the last degree unfair, not only towards one whom 
even most of these writers will admit to be their superior 
in mental prowess, but also towards all those who honestly 
endeavour to understand these reasons. That they should 
have acted in this way as a challenge to us, and in order to 
provoke us to state what we mean in language as simple 
as their understandings may require — in short, for the 
honourable purpose of discussion — would have been fair 
enough and not uncandid, nor in any way objectionable. 
In fact, whatever were the real motive, it would have been 
highly in the interests of science that this should have 
been done. But to have taken upon them to explain 
reasons which they admit they are incompetent to see, and 
(for no purpose of scientific and responsible discussion, but 
merely for some personal object) to represent their own 
sense of the author’s words as the one which he intended — 
doing this in secret, or, still worse, in public whenever they 
knew there could be no iinraediate contradiction, and with 
the announced intention of refusing all discussion of what 
they may choose to say — this seems to be as severe a 
reproach as Science could almost make against any of her 
labourers. It is, however, a statement respecting these 
opponents of Berkeley’s which, whether they consider it a 
reproach or not, none of them will consider unjust. They 
all profess to explain the doctrine, yet all admit that 
Berkeley understands it differently frdm what they do. 
They all j)rofess to point out the reasons why Berkeley 
holds the doctrine to^be a priori ; yet they all acknowledge 
that they see none of these reasons. They all make their 
hostile statements lohere and when they know there is no 
possibility of there being any contradiction. They all 
refuse discussion, and are all voluminous writers, constantly 
treating of the doctrine. These are the alleged facts, and 
the oppements in question deny none of them, nor deny that 
they are opponents. This latter fact, which they rarely 
seek to conceal is, where not distinctly stated, easilji 
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gathered from the disparaging language in which the 
doctrine or the founder is spoken of by the few writers in 
question (and, really, how few and how timid these critics 
are!) when they venture upon any statement connected 
with their superior knowledge of nature, mingled though 
this disparagement generally is with some frivolous terms 
of adulation. But all that has been said applies only 
these few critics. These ‘ expositors ’ are the only oppo- 
nents ; and even they would, probably, not be opponents 
if it were not in order to be ‘ expositors.’ Their senseless 
opposition (which has its parallel in the opposition main- 
tained for so long a time by a few writers against the 
Copernican system and the Circulation of the blood) must 
not mislead us into supposing that the doctrine is not now 
fully recognised and fully understood by the great majority 
of scientific men who have made the study of it. 
None of these ever now come forward as our opponents. 
And even the few opponents above alluded to present 
themselves to us in a thoroughly Quixotic character. They 
appear only to have quarrelled with their own misinterpre- 
tation of the doctrine — not with the doctrine itself. Nay, 
they sometimes seem so headlong in their criticism of this 
misrepresentation that they almost seem to wish to put the 
doctrine forward as their own in opposition to it, apparently 
quite unconscious that this is the very interpretation of 
nature which ^hey are then and there themselves so igno- 
rantly and violently condenming. 

It would hardly be fair, perhaps, to the reader uninitiated 
in the circumstances of this one-sided^ controversy, not to 
give here an example of the sort of misconceptions which 
these opponents impute to Berkeley, taken (consciously or 
unconsciously) out of the storehouse of their own convictions, 
under the impression that, since they themselves hold these 
tenets, all must hold them ; and seeking therewith to dis- 
parage his doctrine, by making it appear that these notions 
are a portion of it, as they seem to believe they are ; and 
^ constantly even by saying that they are so. 
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I shall give then four instances here of this (to say 
the least of it) very peculiar conduct. (1.) Some of the 
‘ expositors/ in question, describe our doctrine as teaching 
the interimittent existence of material things ; which means 
that a chair has no weight in it until you lift it, nor your 
face any shape, or size, or colour, in it, until some one comes 
to look at it. This is the commonly received theory of our 
opponents themselves, and they impute it to us. It is one, 
however, that we entirely deny. (2.) Others describe us 
as teaching that material things have ik) real existence at all, 
— not even an intermittent one ; that what we see and feel 
is never real. This also is merely the common doctrine of 
our opponents. It is no ])art whatever of ours. We hold 
that there Is nothing more real than what we see and feel 
around us. (3.) Some say tliat what we teach is contrary 
to common sense and the ordinary convictions of mankind; — 
as, for instance, that all we s(‘e and feel is within our heads, 
— even our heads themselves within themselves! This 
extravagant, — let us say rather, — insane notion, is what our 
little band of opponents assert, and what we, with all the 
rest of the world, deny. (4.) Finally, others describe our 
discovery on the nature of fnatcrial substances, of a mill- 
stone for instance, to be something to the effect that the 
world is constructed upon principles of intelligence; but 
these commentators insist that Berkeley entirely failed to 
establisli, by means of the millstone, or by any other means, 
this ‘ alleged ’ great discovery, in \fhich he had, he 
imagined, anticipated all other thinkers ! 

Is it too much to^ ho])e that the discerning reader, even 
unacquainted with the subject in dispute, will easily see, in 
such nonsensical objections, pretty clear evidence that the 
doctrine is true, which can only be so attacked ? and the 
htdlowiioss (where it is not iiisinceiifcy) of this opposition 
becomes more evident when it is known that the three first 
of the above notions imputed to us are (as has been men- 
tioned) tenets )f our adversaries themselves, not ours at all ; 
but, on the contrary, utterly denied by us, and only imputed 
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to us by them because they know these to be unpopular 
notions, and because, since they themselves hold them, they 
fancy that all scientific men must hold them ; while the 
fourth of these imputed theories illustrates that stratagem 
elsewhere alluded to, whereby these adversaries, when 
conscious of their inability to refute the doctrine on the 
nature of the material substance, and often even to understand 
it, deny that such is at all the doctrine of Berkeley, anS 
seek to make it appear that his doctrine was really some- 
thing else, as, here, the existence of a supreme Intelligence. 
Our opponents, of course, never allude to these preposterous 
notions as their own, except under cover of the obscurest 
possible technical language, however liberally they impute 
them to us in the plain terms in which they appear above ; 
— notions, which, all thoughtful people will admit, indicate, 
in those w^ho hold them, no very high class of intelligence, 
nor any remarkable progress, upon the pai t of such persons, 
either in their physical or metaphysical studies. 

It only remains to be. observed that Berkeley’s Treatise, 
intended originally to be divided into Parts, naturally 
divides into three such Paits ; and each of these Parts as 
naturally into Chapters ; — the first Part into three Chapters, 
and the other two Parts into two Chapters each. These 
divisions have therefore been adopted in this edition, to 
assist the reader in selecting for his study the different 
portions of thc^ wo]*k. 

The nunih'cred Sections of the original editions have been, 
of course, retained fur the purpose of reference, to which 
they are so well adapted. 

c.^ 


Gipsy Hill, 187 b. 



A SYNOPSIS 


OF THH 

SUBJECTS TREATED OP UNDER EACH SECTION 

CONTAINED IN 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


PART I. 


The Svmmary and Exposition of the whole Doctrine, 


CHAPTER L 

BVCTIONS. 

1 — 2. The Summary. Tho ivbole doctrine respecting phenomenn 
and percipients. 


CHAPTER n. 

Of Sensible Objects or Sense-phenome^yu 
8. Sensible qualities or sense-phonomenaj grouped or otherwise, 
depend on sense and life and mind for their nature and 
essence, but on their own laws for their existence. 

4. Tho question respecting insensible matter always exclusively 

limited to the scientific ; but not general even among these. 
Sensuous objects, irrespective of sense and life, impossible. 

5. The error hero of scientific men originab3S in their abstract 

ideas, as well as in their notion that the sensible universe is 
inside the head, which obliges them to suppose something real 
outside it. 

6« Difference between Essence and Existence \ Existence imply- 
ing Essence, but Essence not implying Existence. 

7. The immaterial entity or spirit is the sine qud mm oonditloib 
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(often on that acconnt yaguely called ^enhstanoe'^ of all 
the Benae-phenomena. 

8. The BenBO-phenomena of course exist literally outside the 

group of them called the head, but cannot in any BOnse exist 
outside the mind. Outside the head and outside the mind 
express facts entirely different from one another. 

9. All other sensible qualities are external to those which con* 

stitute the head, and all of them are incapable of existi|^g 
unsupported by ( 2 .e., external to) mind, or percipient nature. 

10. What sort of size is insensible size — the size of ^ mere idea for 
instance ? Or what sort of shape is that which is the shape 
of nothing ? Abstract size or abstract shape ? Gan there 
exist in nature such a thing ? or in imagination? 

11 — 16. Further thoughts on things abstract ; on things which are not 
particularly anything; on the shape, size, number, and 
motion for instance which could be found in nature without 
being a definite size, a definite shape, a definite number, 
and definite motion. 

16 — 17. What we mean by a * substratum * or prop, which prevents 
material qualities from falling down or at least from being 
scattered, although it is itself devoid of all material qualities. 
Here a sort of invisible pincushion. What * material sub- 
stance * or *■ material substratum ’ possible which does not 
consist of sensible qualities t 

18 — 20. The sensible or material universe and its sensible objects— 
the external sense-phenomena — with their laws, are all we 
want. Why suppose an immaterial insensible universe full 
of insensible objects, outside and beyond this sensible 
material universe? 

21. Our d priori argument sufficient without adducing, in corro- 
boration of«it, the mischiefs to science resulting from this 
error of the scientific. 

22 — 24. A sensuous (t.e., sensible) object of any kind (a sensuous 
universe therefore or a stone) implies life and mind, and 
sense. We only know it as a mental thing, as a percep- ^ 
tion, whether it exists or not. When we speak of pain, we 
never mean the sort of pain that could exist unfelt ; and so 
also of that external sense-phenomenon which we call the 
sensible universe or the sensible house. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of that which Causes and Perceives* 

25 A phenomenon (or idea) cannot originate or perceive any- 
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thing. This is also true therefore of aU the aense-pheno- 
mena— all Benaaons, i»e., material qualities, and all groups 
of such. 

26. That therefore which peroeWes and causes is insenaible and 

Aon-idienomenal, i.s., is immaterial We call it spirit — ^the 
only immaterial nature known to us — the percipient of 
phenomena. 

27. As an idea or phenomenon can in no case think, it can in no 

case represent that which does ; t.e., it can in no case repre- 
sent a spirit or thinking being. The spirit can therefore 
haTO among its ideas no image presented to it of another 
spirit, but a knowledge or notion only of it, as a thing 
similar in nature to itself. Each spirit infers other spirits 
and their phenomena. It is conscious of itself and its own. 

28—29. All the elementary phenomena presented to the Ego are pre- 
sented (t.e., rendered discernible or perceptible) by the same 
agent, tIz., the Absolute ; their groupings however, and the 
occasions of them have, to a considerable extent, we are con- 
scious, their origin in the Ego itself. We refer therefore to an 
Immaterial origin also, even the groupings and changes of 
which we are not conscious. 

80—^1. Laws of nature. What we mean by this expression. 

82. Secondary Causes not interfered with by this doctrine. 

88. Difference between what is real and what is unreal ; — between 
our external ideas of sense and their groups on the one hand, 
and those ideas on the other hand which are not external 
ideas of sense, nor even ideas of sense at all. 


PART 11. 

Fourteen GbjeeHons alleged against our denml of the Unknown^ 
Ineeneible Universe with its Unknown, Insensible Objects which are 
supposed by owr opponents to exist beyond the Sensible Universe t 
wUh Berkeley* 8 Reply to each Objectwn, 


CHAPTER L 

Twelve alleged Cbjections on grownda of Science, Theistn, and 
Common Sense. 


BBonoNa 

84—40. The only real material substance is said by our opponents to 
be insensible, non-phenomenal, and without any material 
quality or attribute whatever. 

iL No diflereaoe made by us, they say, between a sensible object 
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(or sense-idea, sense-phenomenon) and our * mere idea * el 
snch (between pain lor instance, and our idea of pain) 
because we call them both * ideas,* and both ‘ phenomena.* 

42—44. Our opponents say that they assume unseen sizes and unseen 
spaces outside the sensible universe and the xnind, because 
they think that all seen sizes and seen spaces, as well as all 
" felt sizes and felt spaces, are within our skulls, and therefore 

not real, — ^not even possible ; merely imaginary. 

46 — 48. They also say that when we leave the room, we, according to 
tJmr theory, take away with ns all its light and all its 
colours, both because they think we have those within our 
skulls, and because they think that such things can only 
exist while some one is looking at them. For which reason, 
they are, they say, compelled to suppose other more real 
things. 

49. Some have argued against us that if extension exists in a 
group of qualities in the spirit (i.e. as a thing dependent on 
the spirit) as we say it does, the spirit must thereby become 
extended. 

60. Some say that the unknown matter which has none of the 
qualities of matter, has helped to explain so many difficult 
questions, and the unknown movement of this unknown 
kind of immaterial matter has always explained so much, 
that we cannot now dispense with it, utterly unintelligible 
though it is. 

61 — 58. One objection made is that we exclude secondary causes 
since, according to ^us, the Absolute produces not only the 
universe but also every minutest change that takes place in it. 

64 — 56. Our scientific opponents tell us that even the peasant sees the 
necessity of the invisible something without material quali- 
ties, whicl> is, they think located within 4iis plough, and of 
the insensible universe outside the sensible one. 

66 — 57. The ninth argument in favour of their insensible and uninteU 
ligible material universe (withou^our known material qual- 
ities) in addition to the sensible one, is that, if the notion so 
prevalent in Berkeley’s time, of there being this insensibl# 
universe, originated in mere prejudice its origin could have 
been pointed out ; which it has not been. 

68—69. It is objected that, according to our doctrine, what is not seen 
nor felt does not exist, as for instance the other side of the 
moon, or the centre of the earth, or the earth’s rotundity. 
This is really a repetition of the 4th objection (see sections 
46— 48> 
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60—66. It ia said that, without the insensible matter in question, all 
growth and mechanism are snperflaoua. 

67—81 Theists object strongly to this doctrine on the ground that it 
leaves the Supreme Cause too helpless — that the supposed 
ihsensible universe would greatly aid the divine action in the 
production of our sensible one ; nay, that this action would 
be impossible for the Supreme Spirit without some such 
assistance, were it only as a reminder of what has to be 
done. These Theists clearly consider that the immaterial 
or insensible matter ia not a physical impossibility— not self- 
contradictory — and therefore, even if not actually wanted 
upon scientific grounds, may yet, they think, be conceded 
by scientific men on account of its theistio uses. 

CHAPTER n. 

Tioo Ohjection$ on ao~called ' Ouriatian* Orounda; but are they really 
Chriatian Orownda ? 

82—83. Many * Christians * (as they call themselves) regard it as a 
groat objection to this doctrine, that, in Scripture, the 
expression * bodies * always means, they think, ohjecta with» 
out any material qualities^ the very kind of ‘ bodies ’ which 
Berkeley denies. 

84. Other * Christians ’ are shocked at Berkeley's doctrine, be- 
cause the miracles which change one thing into another in 
Scripture, never mean, they say, any other change than that 
of a certHin supposed invisible something hidden within one 
visible object, into something else equally invisible hidden 
in the other visible object. 


PART IIL 

Dejvnitiona and lUuatrdtiona on varioua pointa of Ph/ysica and 
Metaphysics connected with the discovery that the Material 
Substance is Phenomenal. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of Material Bodies and Material Qualities ; also of other kinds 
of Phenomena. 

NS. 

85. The great advantage of knowing exactly the nature of the 
material substanoe of the unirarae, and of thus peroeiving 
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the whole of the relation between the human body and 
the human spirit. 

86 — 88. Advantage of a doctrine that gives a precise meaning to 
our words, and a certainty to wbat we already know. 

89. What ideas might more properly bo termed ' notions,’ and 

to what else the term < notion’ or * knowledge* applies 

here. 

90. In what senses we say objects are * external the least 

understood, yet most usual expression throughout 
whole work. 

91. What we mean by saying that there cannot be an nnper- 

ceiving support or substance for a sensation or otb^r 
sensible quality. 

92 — 9G. The ground is hero cut away from beneath tbe feet of 
materialists of all classes. ^ 

97— *100. The obstructions to science resulting from the confusion 
connected with abstract terms. 

101 — 117, Bearing of the new doctrine upon some details of natural 
philosophy. 

118—134, Its bearing upon some points of mathematios. 

CHAPTER n. 

Of Percipient Nature an4 of the Immaterial Beings called SpiriU, 

185. We know the nature of a spiiit as completely and intimately 
as we know that of an idea (phenomenon), and no idea 
can exist without the condition, aid, support, or ‘sub- 
stance,’ as it is called, of a spiiit. 

136. What a neiy sense would do for us. 

137—140. Objections to the assertion that although each spirit has 
itself as a sort of image or representation of other spirits, 
its ideas caunot ever repiesent, or be the images of, other 
sphits. That which cannot think cannot represent that 
which can, nor can that which ^/annot act be an imago of 
something acting. n 

141. The natural immortality of the soul, or the spirit’s freedom^ 

from the body’s death, seen to be for scientific men an d 
priori principle of nature, 

142. Further remarks on the use of the term ‘ idea ’ instead of 

‘ knowledge ’ or ‘ notion.’ 

148. Some special evils of abstraction in the case of metaphysics. 
144. Figurative language, also, and Analogy great obstacles to 
scientific accuracy. 
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146. Jii6t M we know, only by inference, Ofther idees beside onr 
own, so we know also, only by inference, the existence of 
other spirits besides onrsolves. 

146. In this way also (viz. by inference) we know the oxistonce 
. of the Absolute, or Supreme Being, arting as a Spin't. 

147 — 149. Bat this inference is made with so much evidence of this 
spiritual action as greatly to exceed the evidence that we 
have of any Being that is merely a Spirit. 

* 150. The argunientum ad hominem addressed by Berkeley to the 

Christians of his own time, who attacked his discovery, 
for bringing the action of the Supreme Spirit too near 
them. 

151-^154. A few remarks on the presence of * defects’ in nature 
physical and moral. 

165—156. A more accurate knowledge in Physics would make men 
happier. To aid in bringing about this greater accuracy 
and greater happiness has been the object of this Treatinn 
on ‘The Principles of Human Knowledge ’ 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


The great fact of nature discovered by Berkeley through 
all the vast entanglements of the Physics and Metaphysics 
of his day, — ^the famous doctrine propounded by him in the 
following treatise on the ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,' 
— ^is simply and singly the one proposition, that Matter is 
A Phenomenon, — <l>aiv6/x€y6v n, — a thing manifest in sense, 
— not inferred, — ^not a thing rendered probable, or possible, 
or necessary, by what we find thus manifest in sense. In 
other words, the doctrine is that the material substance of 
nature is not, as was previously supposed, something in- 
visible and intangible, inferred from what we see and feel, 
producing and grouping what we see and feel, but that it 
is itself, on the contrary, in each case, great or little, the 
very thing which we see and feel, — itself the very pheno- 
menon to wJiicli it was supposed to have given rise. 

Many writers, it is true, have tried to make it appear that 
the proposition is different from this ; bi^t it is not. Either 
from a real incapacity to understand the very simple pro- 
position itself (which I believe to be the more general 
reason) or in order tljfe more plausibly to have the distinction 
of descrying errors in an author of universally acknowledged 
prowess, or from an unwillingness (alas, too frequent) to be 
known to acquiesce in a doctrine rejected by the rest of 
their clique, or from some literary grudge against the 
founder of the doctrine either on the ground of his own 
profession, or on that of his intermeddling with a profession 
not his own ; — from one or other of these motives, many 
writers have sought to make it appear that Berkeley's 
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proposition is something else, — ^something, in fact, quite 
different, — something often such even as to make it far 
from clear what these writers wish to say the pj*opositicm 
is. Accordingly we have, nowadays, some hklMozen 
cavillers engaged in a pretty brisk campaign against our 
great British Metaphysician. But let the reader not be 
deceived upon this point, nor by this circumstance. The 
proposition is that stated above, neither more nor less, and 
is now fully recognized as true by all the more distinguished 
men of science in our country, whatever further may be the 
the theory which some of these imagine they can deduce 
from it, and which they strangely consider themselves, for 
that reason, justified in attributing to Berkeley as his pro- 
position and his doctrine. The whole of his discovery is 
contained in the one proposition, viz., that matter is a 
Phenomenon, i.«., consists wholly of sensible qualities ; and 
this proposition, I repeat, there is not one among us now 
prepared to deny, however sedulously and feebly, — ^nay often 
with little dignity, some who find themselves committed to 
other statements, may seek to shuffle out of the great fact, 
in a sufficiently plausible way, under the shelter of a few 
vague words and vaguer phrases. All such prevaricators, 
as well as any sincere opponents that we have, are sufficiently 
exposed to the judgment of the public by the fact that they 
either refuse^ to write for the prize in 1848, or refuse now 
to engage in a public discussion of their objections, as well 
as by the fact that none of them invite a discussion of 
their own doctrine with a prize of their own, or even with- 
out gno. 

Berkeley’s great discovery, then, on the nature of the 
material substance, is, tfiat it is a Phenomenon, as pain is, 
or as our knowledge is, but often hard and often heavy, 
always of some size, — a thing therefore not inferred from 
anything ; — on the contrary, a most familiar object, which 
consists of elements of whose existence our nature is as 
conscious as it is of anything, and which we do not, there- 
fore infer from some other fact of nature, nor require to 
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infer. The substance which we call ‘ matter’ is, according 
to this doctrine, a group or congeries of sensible qualities, — 
(sense-perceptions or sense-phenomena, — ideas of sense) 
and the group itself is the substratum of its own qualities, 
—that of which each sensible quality is a part, and that which 
each quality really and unequivocally qualifies. The whole 
material universe of strata and nebulae, is in every fragment 
of it, thus composed of this sort of phenomenal substance, 
disposed and regulated, as this substance is, by what we all 
agree to call ‘ the laws of nature.’ 

This, it does not seem too much to say, is the common 
doctrine of mankind, or, if we must so put it, of human 
experience. Even the peasant admits that the material 
substance of his spade or plough is what he sees and what 
he feels, — ^not something which produces that, nor yet 
something which is to be inferred from that. His material 
universe is the one manifest in sense. 

lie admits, moreover, that all that he sees and feels in his 
plough, its weight, and firmness, and shape, and size, and 
colour are all real things, and not ‘mere ideas’ in his 
own mind. The plough which he sees and feels is not only 
not inferred, but it is a real object. Here, also, the peasant 
agrees with us and we with him. But that is not all. He 
also agrees with us that his plough exists all night precisely 
as it was in the daytime, when he was holding it and looking 
at it, and that even when he is only loojcing at it, it is still 
just as hard and heavy as it was while he held it. Its 
existence is not intermittent and dependent on his presence. 
Finally he agrees with us that his plough lying there, twenty 
yards from him, is outside his head ; — ^that its weight and 
solidity, and shape, and size, and colour, are ail outside the 
colours of his head, and that there is a distance of twenty 
yards between the colours of his head and the colours of his 
plough. Thus not only in his immediate perception of it and in 
its reality, but also in the permanence of its existence, and in 
its externality the peasant is agreed with us about his 
plough, as well as about all the other sensible objects of 
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the universe; and so also are agreed with us, in these 
important particulars, all the world, except the few phy- 
siologists and other theorists who oppose us. 

It will conduce much to the understanding of our doctrine 
that the reader should be made acquainted with the doctrine 
opposed to this of ours, wliich ours has replaced or, if you 
prefer the expression, is replacing, and which is, in all 
respects, the contrary of ours. This doctrine is that matter is 
not a phenomtnon ^ — that matter is not that which we see 
and feel, but an unknown something to be inferred logically 
from what we see and feel, — itself unseen, unfelt, and unex- 
tended, without weight, and without hardness, but to be 
thought of as producing, and as underlying all that is felt, 
and seen, and extended, and hard, and heavy. Tliis unknown 
thing called ‘ matter * by our opponents, and by them de- 
scribed as the great reality of nature, is admitted by them 
to be not only unknown, but even something unintelligible, 
without any shape, or any size, or any other quality of what 
we commonly call ‘matter;’ — ^therefore really something 
immaterial,, and more like what we call ‘ spirit — something 
therefore in itself entirely inaccessible to the senses, — 
something utterly invisible and intangible, and as unex- 
tended as a mathematical point. 

There exists among our opponents a good deal of dissen- 
sion in their efforts to settle what a mathematical point, or 
a matter-point like^this, can be supposed to do, of what use 
it is, and what evidence we have of its existence. The 
more eminent among them, however, admit that they have 
no possible means of knowing that (she point in question 
could, even if it existed, produce anything that we see or 
feel, as it was once supposed it could, — that the only use 
they can think of for it, is that it is perhaps the substratum 
of the sensible qualities in each object, and that they have 
no other evidence of its presence anywhere, except this 
possible use. There are, however, three obvious objections 
to it in this capacity, — all fully recognized even by our 
* opponents themselves. One is that a mathematical point 
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could not be a support or substratum to the qualities of an 
object, even if it could be advantageously placed for that 
purpose. It is also admitted that, from the nature assigned 
to this unextended ‘ matter,* it could not possibly exist with 
the sensible qualities of objects where they are known to 
exist, and could not therefore, on that account also, be their 
support, substance, or substratum. Finally, it is admitted 
by all of them, or most of them, that on this same ground 
of its supposed peculiar nature, this matter-point for each 
object of sense can not only not be combined with the 
group of sensible qualities, but can only be assigned a 
position beyond the precincts of the sensible Universe, *.e. 
beyond all that we see and feel — beyond the most distant 
lights of heaven. But it is very clear that, from that 
remote position, nothing could be the support or substratum 
of sensible qualities existing in the centre of this sensuous 
system. 

It will naturally be asked what could be the origin of 
so absurd a notion ? and it may be well to mention this at 
once, in addition to what will be found on the subject in 
Sections 56 and from 73 to 81 of the following treatise. It 
was thought before Berkeley’s time that a millstone pro-^ 
duced sensations within our minds, as we have ideas within 
our minds, and that, from these sensations, w^e inferred the 
existence of the millstone. But Berkeley pointed out that 
the millstone kscif consisted of the vejy sensations and 
their qualities which it was previously supposed to excite 
within Our minds, all which qualities together constitute 
that bulky, round, hapd, and heavy group of qualities called 
• a millstone, and that this interpretation of nature applies to 
our own bodies and heads as well as to the millstone. All 
such things exist in our mind, f.e., are mental things or 
phenomena ; and mental things, or sense-phenomena, as all 
metaphysicians well know, can be as bard, and heavy, and 
big as necessary. 

This discovery puzzled the unmetaphysical world, for 
whom * to be within the mind’ only meant ‘ to be within 
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the head,* because it is their common conviction that the 
mind itself is lodged within the bones of the skull. The 
immediate result of the new discovery was that the more 
active physiologists began to devise all the means possible 
for keeping some little part of the millstone out of the 
mind, for that with them was synonymous with keeping it 
out of the skull. For some time it was thought tWtte 
shapes and the sizes of things, and their solidity — even the 
Hard and the Heavy — could be kept out, and, as will be seen, 
great efforts were made. But for the deeper thinkers the 
end was rapid. It was soon seen that even these qualities 
were entirely mental things — sense-phenomena — and that 
sense-phenomena (millstones, for instance) are among the 
most real of all the things known to us, although the 
denomination is not one with which we are very familiar. 
The bewilderment, then, of the first hour continued to the 
last. The conclusion was irresistible. It is impossible that 
the whole sensible Universe should be lodged within the 
skulls of men. And finding thus that they had to surrender 
the whole millstone bit by bit, and to acknowledge that it 
is all — aye, and the whole sensible Universe — within the 
mind, or, as they believed these words to mean, within the 
head — even the head itself within itself — they have been at 
last reduced to this ridiculous hypothesis of an immaterial 
something — ^ sort of matter-point in vast numbers beyond 
the nebulas, one qf which points is to be regarded as sub- 
stratiun for the sensible qualities of each sensible object in 
the sensible universe. One or two of these infatuated 
writers do not scruple to tell us that it would bo *the 
summit of human wisdom * in us not to depy the existences 
of this immaterial matter-point beyond the nebulae ; yet 
admit frankly that they have not the smallest evidence of 
its use or of its existence, either there or anywhere. 

•It is worth remarking here that this is a full recognition 
on the part of our most inveterate opponents that our 
doctrine is an d priori truth, and that the sensible universe 
is of a phenomenal nature. They here admit this, and 
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merely occupy themselves in constructing an insensible 
one, outside it, beyond it, and independent of it. 

There are six important facts that the reader has here to 
attend to in order to understand what we and our opponents 
say upon this subject ; — 

1. That a phenomenon as well as an idea can be round 
and big, and as hard and heavy as a millstone. This sort 
of idea is called by metaphysicians a sense-phenomenon, or 
idea of sense (as often in Berkeley), also a sensuous or 
sensible object. Although termed in science ‘ an idea,' it is 
not, we see, the idea of anything, being itself the original 
natural object. 

2. That the mind is not within the head, as our opponents 
think it is, but, on the contrary, the head, being a sensible 
or sensuous object, is within the mind. 

3. That the sensible universe is within the mind, with 
all the sensible objects, and spaces, and vast distances that 
constitute its contents. 

4. That for this reason, ‘ to be within the mind ' and * to 
be within the sensible Universe,' or the universe of the 
senses, mean the same thing; as also ‘to be outside or 
external to the mind,’ and ‘ to be outside or external to the 
sensible Universe,’ mean here the same thing. 

5. That the sense-Universe, although within the mind, is 
not within the small portion of itself which is called the 
head, as our opponents think it is. This Universe is, on the 
contrary, outside and around the head, at all its own vast 
distances. 

6. That ‘ to be ouftide the head ' and ‘ to be outside the 
Universe of sense,’ do not mean the same thing ; since the 
head itself is within the Universe of sense. Most of our 
opponents hold that these two phrases have here the same 
import; and in this way they bewilder themselves and 
misrepresent us. 

A statement of the doctilne similar to that already given, 
but differently expressed, is that even in the most solid and. ^ 
real things — in stone and iron, for instance — there is no 
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substratum wrapped up that can be described as in itself 
devoid of material qualities, no substratum that can be 
called immaterial, yet used as the subject or substratum of the 
material qualities — ^no unextended something wholly exempt 
from all visibility and from all tangibility, such as was 
formerly supposed to exist in every group of these material 
or sensible qualities. « 

As most of our opponents admit this — as most of them 
admit that there is, and could be, no such insensible and 
immaterial substratum of qualities within the sensible 
universe (t.c., within the phenomenal substances of the 
sensible universe), or, as they express this, within the 
mind and head, but nevertheless assert that something of 
this kind is jirobably to bo mot with beyond the remotest 
limits of the sensuous Universe, and therefore outside all 
mind — this statement of the doctrine requires to be further 
enlarged as follows : — 

Berkeley’s doctrine is to the effect that there not only is 
no insensible substratum of this kind wrapped up in the 
phenomenal or sensible universe, or in any of its substances 
or objects, but that, > for the sensible qualities of this 
universe and its objects, there is no such substratum as 
this, even beyond the precincts of this universe, because, 
so situated, it could not be substratum to the sensible 
qualities and sensible groups (or objects) within the 
Universe, howeve|jWcll adapted an insensible point might 
otherwise perhaps be for such a purpose. The distances 
involved would alone render absurd any such hypothesis 
as that here so groundlessly pro{)osedJ)y our op^x)nonts. 

Another statement of our doctrine is obtained through 
the details of a notion just alluded to. It is, as I have just 
said, an opinion still very prevalent among physiologists 
(and a great obstacle to their comprehension of this whole 
subject) that the mind or perceiving power is within the 
head — that all the sensible qualities and sensible objects of 
the Universe, great and small, being mental things and 
within the mind, are therefore within the skull. The theory 
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of these physiologists is that the objects of sense exist 
only where the general organ is, under the condition of 
which the sensible qualities ||pd their groups, and the 
sensible positions and distances of these, are perceived; 
and as that organ is the brain, they conclude that it is on 
the nerves of the brain — inside the head, therefore — that 
aUthe sensible qualities and their groups or clusters exist, 
and that thus the whole sensible universe, with all its vast 
sensible distances and sizes, exists there also. This is so 
astounding a notion that the reader uninitiated in such 
subjects will naturally be inclined to suspect that it cannot 
be correctly imputed to men of science and sagacity, but 
they themselves admit that they hold this, and it follows 
necessarily from their first supposing that the mind is 
within the head, hidden somewhere in the sense -phe- 
nomenon which we call the ‘brain.’ Then they try to 
reconcile themselves to this awkward result of their theory 
about the mind being in the head by supposing that, 
although each person has thus within his skull only a 
microscopic universe in the three dimensions of space, or 
rather such portions of this universe in succession as are 
contained within the compass of the retina, there never- 
theless exists, they think, outside this miniature universe, 
an& outside the head containing it, another universe of 
other objects — a vast system of insensible points with 
insensible distances and insensible siz^, which, even if 
they had been sensible, we never shoum have any chance 
of perceiving, as the eye and other senses only perceive 
what is within the Jhead, yet which we can, they think, 
reasonably infer from the cerebral or microscopic universe ; 
nay, they regard it as quite clear from this sensible system 
of things that there undoubtedly is this insensible system 
likewise ; but^admit also that this system of unextended 
j)oints is something entirely different from our universe of 
the senses and entirely inexplicable, both as to its nature 
and its purpose. They nevertheless speak of it as a 
universe of objects, and even as the universe. 
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Now Berkeley denies in toto that the sensible or material 
qualities or their groups exist within ihe skull. He holds 
that they are all outside it, at all the vast and various 
distances at which we see %em from our bodies and from 
one another throughout the universe, our bodies and 
heads being groups of sensible qualities, juSt the same as 
all the other material objects aroimd them : that the organs 
of sense, the brain, and the whole human body are cona- 
tions under which the sensible qualities and their groups, 
as well as the distances and sizers of these groups, are 
perceived ; but the unphenomenal nature, or spirit nature, 
which perceives these sensible qualities is itself entirely 
exempt from such qualities, and being unextended cannot 
occupy space, nor have a place among things that can — is, 
therefore, itself in no part of the material universe, merely 
having its powers of perceiving limited to the place where 
its material organs are, and limited further by their position 
with reference to the object perceived ; which very clear 
and single fact leads careless thinkers to the mistaken 
notion so current among physiologists that it is these 
organs themselves — these mere conditions of perception — 
that perceive, and that what these organs perceive is in 
the very spot where these organs are. 

Another statement of the doctrine, to some extent con- 
nected with the last, can be made as follows, but with the 
evil of being ^ n the vague and inaccurate language popular 
and current on tke subject : — ^The common notion of the 
ignorant is that of so many physiologists just alluded to, 
about the spirit being something lodged within the skull. 
But Berkeley reminds you that spirit is exempt f’*om space 
(size), as well as from every other sensible (material) quality; ♦ 
and that, this being so, it cannot occupy space, nor exist in 
it ; that, on the contraiy, all space and its contents exist in 
spirit, and cannot but so exist. In other words, while the 
common notion of the unscientific is, that the spirit is lodged 
within the head — literally within the area of the skull, our 
doctrine is, that the head is within the spirit* 
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This statement, on account of the language used, is 
less easy to understand, but, in reality, it is attended 
with no difficulty whatever for such persons as accept this 
language, and recognize that ideas can be said to be within 
the mind, and that the mind can be said to be within tiie 
head. 

The head is within the room, the room within the house, 
thei house within the sensible imi verse — ^within the universe 
that we see and feel. But all these sensible things are of 
the phenomenal nature. They are all of them phenomena, 
or sensible objects, which oven our most violent opponents 
will now tell you are things within the spirit ; within the 
spiritual nature ; mental things, things which could not pos- 
sibly exist independent of mind (or, as we often say, without 
it— outside it), any more than sorrow could, or than physical 
pain could. The group of sensible qualities, which we call 
the head, is therefore within the spirit — ^not the spirit within 
this head; the whole universe of sense thus within the 
spirit, not, as so commonly supposed, the spirit within this 
universe of sense. 

I have stated thus far the facts as they are commonly 
stated on this point, even by those who seek to controvert 
us ; and we sec that, even upon their showing, the head is 
within the spirit, in the same sense as our ideas are in it — 
in the only sense of the expression intelligible ; for what 
is extended can no more exist literally in what is unex- 
tended, than a sound, for instance, can subsist in a colour, 
or shape in a mathematical point ; and equally impossible is 
it that what is unextended, like spirit, should occupy space 
— i.e., should become extended — should exist in space and 
^mong extended things. In what sense, then, it will be 
asked, do our opponents mean that the spirit exists within 
the head ? and in what sense is it true that the head does 
not exist within the spirit? 

The reader must here reflect a little. 

Our opponents admit that, in all such cases, it is the 
sensible house and the sensible rmm, the sensible head and 
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the sensible universe that is commonly spoken of, and that 
it is quite true the spirit cannot in any sense exist within 
such things, although such things exist very well within 
the spirit, just as knowledge exists within the spirit, and as 
our poems and our histories so exist. But since it is thus 
within the spirit that the sensible universe exists, as our 
opponents admit ; and since it is, according to them, within 
our heads that the spirit itself exists, it naturally follows 
that their word ‘ head ’ means something different from the 
sensible group of qualities so called ; and so it is. They 
mean an insensible uii extended thing called ‘ a head.’ It is 
the more imporjjjant to dwell upon this fact, because it is 
one which our adversaries are especially anxious to kee]^ out 
of sight. They suggest^ as already described above, that 
most probably all the sensible objects — ^groups and qualities 
—of the sensible universe, and the group called ‘ the head ’ 
among the rest, which are thus by their theory placed 
vithin the skull, may have corresponding things of sonie 
kind, although wholly uuextended, that exist outside and 
beyond all the universe of sense-manifestations ; aud that 
although these supposed things (external to all mind and 
skull) do certainly not exist, and could not, in the spirit, it 
is yet conceivable that the spirit could exist in those of 
these unknown, unextended things, which correspond to the 
sensible groups called ‘ heads and this is really what these 
physiologisUS and philosophers say and mean when they 
speak of the spirtt as being located within the head. They 
mean within this insensible, unextended, unknown supposed 
head, which is, they consider, entirely external to and beyond 
the sensible one, and entirely different .from it, as well as 
beyond the limits of the whole sensible universe. This sup^ 
posed head has, they admit, neither shape nor size — is, in 
fact, a mathematical point — ^yet may, they think, still be 
called ‘ a head,’ and even the head ; and it is not, they hold, 
impossible that the spirit should exist ^ in this. The reader 
will now be able to understand what we mean when we say 
that the head subsists within the spirit, and what our seien- 
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tifio opponents mean when they say that it is the spirit 
which exists within the head. 

But there is here also, it is quite clear, on the part of our 
opponents a full recognition of the principle that we insist on, 
VIZ., that the sensible universe is wholly phenomenal — ^nay, 
it almost seems as if they were endeavouring, by the aid of 
their own doctrine, to render the d priori truth of ours the 
more manifest. Even if there were such unknown, external, 
unextended heads as those here supposed, and even if the 
other imextended thing called spirit had been so constituted 
as to have been able to exist in them, yet this could make 
no difference as to the phenomenal nati^ of things sen- 
suous. Our analysis has reference to our universe — the 
universe we know of, our material and sensuous one — ^not 
with that which is, or rather is supposed to be, beyond the 
precincts of ours ; and after the minutest scrutiny conducted 
under the superintendence of our opponents, we have only 
to re-assert the great fact of nature which it was left for 
Berkeley to discover, and for them thus to establish, viz., 
that our material universe is a Phenomenon ; that whatever 
the extramundane, or extramental discovery referred to by 
these philosophers may ultimately turn out to be, the great 
fact remains untouched and unassailable — ^the material sub- 
stance of our universe is wholly of a phenomenal nature. 

A brief statement of our doctrine is that which represents 
it as teaching that the group of sensible qualities is itself 
the substratum or subject of its own qualities, each of them 
is part of it, and it is qualified by them ; which is the true and 
obvious meaning of the terms quality and substratum (or 
subject). There is no other meaning for them that can 
•^ven be imagined, as must now be pretty evident, even for 
the most sanguine, after all the efforts made and ingenuity 
expended in order to discover one. But our opponents, not 
recognizing this utter failure in their search, and not able, 
they tell os, to comprehend how completely, how literally, 
and how truly all the qualities together constitute the sub- 
ject or substratum of each, and how entirely any other sort 

o 
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of thing introduced among them would be devoid of the«ie 
qualities, have been led to look for some other kind of thing 
or nature to act as substratum for them ; and for a century 
and a-half their search has been most elaborate ; but instead 
of at last acknowledging that they can find no other better 
or more reasonable than the object or group itself — ^in fact, 
no other of any kind whatever — they say that they are 
sure there must be some other, but that they know nothing 
about this other substratum, except that it certainly is not 
with its qualities — that it must be in one place and they in 
another — the qualities within the skull and the substratum 
or subject of these qualities outside it. It is obvious that these 
writers have bell led into this absurdity by their theory of 
the mind (with the sensible qualities of things) being lodged 
within the head, and by the necessity they felt for sup- 
posing some portion of each object to be outside this head ; 
also, no doubt, by their other strange conviction that phe- 
nomenal nature is essentially intermittent, and that they 
must suppose something permanent, however absurd, instead 
of it, during the intervals of intermission. 

And this brings us to another summary of the doctrine, 
lying in the point of difference just alluded to as existing 
between us and our opponents. hold that all sensible 

objects cease to exist every time we are not conscious of 
them, — that the light and the colours in the room are no 
longer there, as soon as we leave it, — ^that the weight and 
hardness of the table do not exist when we are only looking 
at it, and that our very faces do not exist when there is no 
one looking at us. This they think quite reasonable, 
because, according to them, a poeih, or history, or any 
other phenomenon, as well as a sense-phenomenon ceases to 
exist whenever we are not conscious of it ; — ^that our know- 
ledge of things, — of geometry for instance, — ceases to 
exist while we are asleep; and one of their favourite modes 
of attacking Berkeley is by imputing to him this nonsensical 
convict»in of their own. Far, however, from denying the 
permanence of phenomenal nature, our doctrine fully recog- 
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nlzes this permanence, and insists upon it as one of the facts 
of nature that we are conscious of. We consider that the 
facts of English history and the Iliad of Homer ejdst perma- 
nently during all the intervals of unconsciousness, and that 
this is true of sense-phenomena or sensible objects, as well 
as of all other phenomena. Not only for its essence and the 
non-iutermittent nature of this essence, but also for its 
continuous existence or relative presence in any given case, 
the object of sense is subject to the same laws of change or 
permanence as all other ideas or phenomena. We find by 
experience that phenomenal nature is never, with regard 
to material objects any more that witib regard to our 
knowledge of such, dependent upon consciousness. In 
no case is this nature intermittent. No one, for instance, 
regards the facts of English history as intermittent, any 
more than the existence of Mont Blanc ; every one is con- 
scious that they are not so ; and equally true is it that tho 
group of sensible qualities which everybody calls Mont 
Blanc, is of a nature as completely non-intormittent as the 
history of England is. 

This strange notion, that the feels and colours of things 
only exist while we are conscious of them, has, no doubt, con- 
tributed its share in making men search for a substratum 
which might be supposed to remain when, upon our leaving 
the room, all the sensible objects there cease^to exist, and 
that, when there is no one looking at i^p, there might be 
something left where our face ought to be. 

Another expression of our doctrine is that which describes 
the whole material imiverso as a universe of sense-per- 
j3eptions presented to the spirit-nature as a means of inter- 
communication between spirit and spirit ; — precisely the 
same sense-perceptions being, with that object, presented 
under the same physical or sensible conditions in the case of 
each spirit, — so precisely the same that each can regard its 
own sense-perceptions as identical with those of other 
spirits similarly circumstanced. These sense-perceptions or 
sense-phenomena have space or size in the three dimensions, 

o 2 
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with all the other sensible (material) qualities ; and the 
animal body which constitutes, in this state of things, the 
indispensable condition of each spirit’s action, is itself, 
of course, a portion of the general universe, — one of the 
sense-perceptions of which the whole consists, and capable, 
within certain limits, of being moved freely about among 
the other objects or sense-perceptions, according to the will 
of the individual spirit to w’hose control it is subject. 

Another statement of the doctrine results from an 
account of the convictions here equally held by ourselves 
and our more enlightened opponents, which, like one or 
two of the foregoing statements, will almost lead ihe reader 
to think that there is really no difference whatever of tho 
least moment, between us and them. 

All these more enlightened opponents admit that pj^eno- 
menal nature and spirits are both products resulting from 
the action of a cause, which, as nothing whatever can 
produce itself, is necessarily something totally distinct from 
both. And this supreme cause they call the Absolute, just 
as we do. They admit also that all the things existing, 
that we know of, — all the products of this supreme cause 
known to us, — are of one of these two natures ; — they are 
either phenomena or they are spirits ; and they admit that 
the sense-phenomena are the only material objects at all 
known to us. With regard to the Absolute, they are able 
to see that it is not either of its own products ; — that it is 
therefore neither phenomenon nor spirit ; but, on the con- 
trary, as different from both as either is from the other; 
and for this very reason utterly unknown to us. They 
admit also in all the actions of the Absolute abundant indi- 
cations of what we call Discernment, and Intention, and 
Choice. They therefore trace to an express intention, on 
the part of the Supreme Cause, all this resemblance to a 
spirit’s action, and hold that the Supreme Cause acts thus 
with us, as a spirit with other spirits, in order that we should 
so think of it, and so, ourselves, act with regard to it 
and this is what we bold also quite as much as these 
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opponents do. We, both of us, moreover, speak of the 
Absolute as a spirit, although we know it is not one, but a 
nature far superior to, and far beyond the spirit-nature in 
all conceivable respects. 

Such is the Absolute or Supreme Caiise, and such its two 
products ; and so far we and the opponents I now speak of 
are entirely agreed. The only difference is this : — They 
think that the Absolute agent could not, in any manner 
intelligible to us, maintain two such natures as th(‘se in a 
permanent and steady existence according to the extensive 
network of laws, called ‘the laws of nature,’ without the aid 
and co-operation of some deputed agent. What we under- 
stand by Omniscience and Memory might, in such a work, they 
think, fail. They therefore propose that we should believe 
in a ^achinery wholly unknown to us, and with which we 
have not, and never could have anything whatever to do; by 
which, rather than by a mere the Absolute may, according 
at least to human ideas, maintain both a percipient and non- 
percipient nature in existence, — ^both the world of what we 
call spirits and the world of what we call matter, with their 
enormous amount of detail. Now this unknown machinei:*y 
of mathematical points, being wholly devoid of all sensible 
qualities, and placed entirely outside the phenomenal Universe, 
or Universe of sense, is the only thing liere, the existence of 
which we Berkeleians utterly deny. We even acknowledge 
ourselves astounded at the hypothesis en^anatmg as it does 
from men of science and reflection. And they make a further 
step in the same direction. This unknown and unknowable 
macliiuery is what these opponcjits do not scruple to call 
the material Universe ’ and ‘ matter,’ though they admit 
that it is in all respects a different kind of thing, and even 
well separated by its very nature (l>y the whole diameter of 
its being, as some have well expressed it) from the material 
universe and the material substance so familiar to all of us. 
We see however that there is here no difference between us 
and our opponents as to the great and sole fact in question, 
that our material universe is of the phenomenal natura 
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Whether there be but one Absolute or twenty of them, or 
only two as here proposed, is quite a different question,— 
and one which may easily be left to settle itself. 

I subjoin one other mode of stating the doctrine, extracted 
from my exposition of it iji the Monatshefte of Berlin, 
and then I shall hope that the reader sees clearly the reason- 
ableness of the single proposition placed before him in the 
following pages as an a priori principle. 

The six prmcii)al points of our doctrine are the following; — 

1. The Ego, being self-conscious, does not infer its own 
existence. It perceives itself, or experiences itself, without 
any intermediate sign or evidence of its being present ; and 
this in every act of perception. 

2. The phenomenon also, which it perceives, is perceived 
or experienced by the Ego, without any interm^iate 
^evidence or sign being necessary from which its presence 
might be iufei*red. Both it and the Ego therefore are 
immediate perceptions in nature, — not inferences or deduc- 
tions. The phenomenon moreover is neither conscious of 
itself nor of anything else ; whereas the Ego naturally 
infers the reiility of its phenomena from the consciousness 
which it experiences of its own reality. 

3. The Ego therefore knows the nature of only these two 
objects, thus immediately jx^rceived, r.e., not inferred, — the 
Ego-nature and the phenomenal nature. It is so ignorant 
of all other natures that it cannot even imagine what 
anotlier nature could be like, any more than it could imagine 
what a sensation would be like that was different from any 
of those known. All that the Ega can infer respecting 
another nature is only that this other exists. For lanother 
nature could be like nothing known to the Ego, so that no 
description could convey it. 

4. The Ego infers the existence of other Egos and of 
their phenomena from its self-experience and its own 
phenomena ; and effects this solely through the principle of 
Causation, — a principle of which the Ego is conscious os 
being an d priori fact of its owu uature. 
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5. Through the same principle of Causation, and pre- 
cisiely in the same way, the Ego infers also an Ego as the 
Originator of all— of the human Ego and of the phenomenal 
universe (the universe of sense-phenomena); but this 
superhuman Ego, as Ego, only in the sense of choosing and 
discerning and intending, not by any means as a mere human 
Ego or spirit, with greater powers. 

6. As a thing cannot be its own causo, and no nature, 
therefore, can be its own product, the Ego infers that our 
Ego-nature is not the nature of the Supreme Cause. It infers 
further that when our Ego-nature is manifested by those 
actions of the Supreme but Unknown Cause which indicate 
choice and intention and discernment, it is so manifested not 
because this is the nature or these the characteristic powers 
of thj? Supreme Cause or Absolute, not because it has not a 
nature entirely different from and unimaginable to the human 
Ego, but solely in order that the higher nature may be in this 
way revealed and understood as far as the human nature 
renders this practicable ; as it also renders it a desideratum ; 
vtV., in that form of choice, discernment, and intention with 
which the human Ego is familiar in its own case, as an Ego, 
and in the case of other Egos; and which its happiness 
requires it should find among whatever more comprehensive 
although unknown powers may belong to the Absolute, — the 
Originator of its existence. 

I subjoin here, from the Contemp<ff*ary Beview for 
March, 1870, a list of the egregious blunderings that are to 
be met* with in books upon this subject among the other 
nations of Europe as well as among ourselves. It will 
^assist file reader to comprehend what he has to contend 
with in his study of the doctrine. 

‘ 1, Berkeley does not deny, eithip wholly or in part, the 
existmce and reality of the material world external to our 
bodies ; nor does he deny its permanence and its substance. 

♦ 2/ His doctrine is not only a complete Realism, but 
shows clearly that that is precisely what the doctrine of 
his opponents is noU 
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^3, He nowhere says that material objects are mera 
imaginings of our own, or imaginings at all. He says the 
contrary everywhere. 

‘ 4. He nowhere denies the reality of the objective sen- 
suous universe outside our bodies. That is the very 
universe of Matter and material and external objects 
whose existence his opponents deny and he defends. 

‘ 5. It is not true that he considers, or that any one 
considers, anything to be harder, or heavier, or more real, 
or more substantial, than a phenomenon can be: than 
a block of granite for instance, or a bar of iron. 

* 6. According to him such expressions as those often 
imputed to him, “ mere phenomena,’’ “ only phenomena,” 
are senseless expressions — as senseless as if we spoke 
of people as being “ only ” alive and happy, or as 
being ‘‘ mere ” rational creatures, or of some one as being 
“ only” starved to death, or as being “ purely and merely 
buried alive,” or of sugar as being merely” sweet, or 
of bread as being “merely” nutritious and good. According 
to him this is only the language of idiots. He never used it. 

‘ 7. He nowhere says that our sensuous perceptions are 
entirely unobjective. lie says the contrary. He says 
everywhere that they are entirely objective. 

‘ 8. He does not say that when we experience or perceive 
external objects, such as colours, sounds, weights, &c., we 
are deceived. H^ says the contrary everywhere. He says 
that these are the real things. 

‘ 9. He nowhere says either that our sensations do not 
exist, or that they are not some of eur most real things. 
It is his opponents who deny the reality, externality,^ 
objectivity, substantiality, &c., &c., of what we see and 
feel, or, as they express it, of what is “ /aerc/y ” (“pwre^y,” 
seen and felt, and they hope by imputing this 
denial to him to avert the odium of it from themselves. 

‘ 10. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his 
doctrine to hold that we do not see what we hear or feel, 
nor feel and hear what we see. No one thinks we can 
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hi^ar the weight of a house, or feel a colour, or see a sound. 
Beiikeley only drew attention to this fact. 

‘iil. lie nowhere says that we do not see the shape and 
size of things — of the chair before us, for instance. He 
everywhere insists upon it that we do — that we see and 
feel the qualities that inhere in our sensations quite as well 
as our sensations themselves. 

M2. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to hie 

doctrine to hold that the shape and size seen at one 

distance only enable us to in fer what shape and size we^. 
should see at another distance. It is not correct to say 
that any one denies this. 

‘ 13. It is not true to say that it is ^xiculiar to his 

doctrine to hold that we do not see, but only infer ^ the 

distance between objects in the line of sight. There is 
nobody who thinks that we see this distance. He only 
drew attention to the [X)int as a fact in physics, already 
well known in his day. 

M4. It is not true to say that it is peculiar to his 
doctrine to hold that w« infer the visual shape and size 
from the tactual ones when we are blindfold, or those that 
are tactual from those that are visual, when we merely 
look at the wall or door. It is not true to say that any one 
now denies this, or ever denied it. Berkeley only drew 
attention to the fact. ^ 

M5. It is not peculiar to his doctrine hold that we, in 
no sense of the words, go out of ourselves to perceive 
things — either out of our bodies or out of our minds. No 
one supposes we do s«. 

n M6. He nowhere says that our sensations are affections 
of what perceives them, ^.e., of what we call ourselves.” 
They are, according to him, as distinct from the Ego as 
any one of them is from the other, or as any one thing can 
be distinct from another thing ; the body itself, or organ of 
the body, being, according to him, only the condition under 
which the Ego or Spirit perceives them. 

M7. He nowhere savs that all Ideas are Sensations, 
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although he says that all Sensations are Ideas ; neither, 
however, are affections of anything percipient. ' 

^ 18. He does not deny either that one Sensation cal) be 
outside another, or that one Idea can be outside another. 

‘ 19. He nowhere says that the Spirit (or Ego) has any 
Inside or Outside connected with it. On the contrary, he 
denies that it has either. When, therefore, he speaks, in 
popular language, of things as in or outside the Mind, he does 
not ever mean locally within or locally without^ but merely 
figuratively so. He means, strictly and scientifically speak- 
ing, IN RELATION TO the Spirit, or not in relation to it. 

‘ 20. He nowhere says that the animal body is, in any 
case, the percipient. He distinctly states the contrary. 
He is, therefore, as far from saying that it has sensations 
within it as that it has ideas of any kind within it. 

‘21. He does not say anywhere that material things, or 
other real things, like sound and pain, exist only in our 
imagination. He explains at great length that this is not 
so, and that this is not ever what is meant when such 
things are called phenomena. Everybody knows that a 
bad toothache is a phenomenon ; yet nobody thinks that a 
bad toothache exists only in our own imagination. 

‘ 22. He nowhere says tliat the Spirit creates or imagines 
the real material objects which it perceives under the 
condition of^the senses. No imputation could be more 
preposterous. . 

‘ 23. He nowhere says that the material Universe is not 
outside the animal body. On the contrary, he everywhere 
explains that it is. He merely says*that it exists and has 
all its vast reality in relation to the Spirit, and througl^^ 
the fact of its being in this relation. 

‘ 24. It is not true to say that he denies the existence of 
Matter — of the Matter which we see and feel. He only 
denies the existence of occult or transcendental Matter — of 
the supposed Matter which no one under any circum- 
stances, even if it were before our eyes or in our bauds, 
could ever see or ever feel. This Kant knew well. 
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*25, He nowhere says that phenomena do not exist. 
He BaySy on the contrary, that they do; — not only the 
material phenomena, such as hard things and heavy things, 
and things large and small, but also mere thought -phe- 
nomena, such as mere ideas of the sense-phenomena which 
we retain after our experience of the sense-phenomena 
themselves is over. 

‘ 26. He nowhere says that a phenomenon is a part or a 
state of the Spirit. He says distinctly that it is neither one 
nor the other. 

‘ 27. He nowhere says that only spirits exist. lie every- 
where asserts the contrary. Ho everywhere asserts that 
material things, i.c., sense-phenomena, exist as well as 
Spirits ; and that other phenomena exist also. It is only in 
Germany that there are writers who hold that a phenomenon 
can be a portion of a Spirit, or a Spirit a portion of a phe- 
nomenon. 

‘ 28. He nowhere says that it is through its faculty of 
Imagination that the Spirit perceives the Material Uni- 
verse. 

‘29. It is not true that Ke was the first propounder of the 
dpetrine in Metaphysics that the Universe was made and is 
maiiitairi(*d by God — by a Spirit or Egf) — a personal, per- 
ceiving Spirit, with thoughts and volitions; nor that this 
metaphysical doctrine is, or ever was, peculiar to him. 

‘ 30. It is not true that ho is the first propounder of Moral 
Causation — of the doctrine that nothing can be strictly and 
unmetaphorically regarded as the Cause or Origin of any- 
thing whatever except of that which it intends doing. Nor 
is the doctrine now peculiar to him. All other “Causes,” as 
they are called, are occasions only and conditions ; and are 
admitted to be so by all who profess to explain what they 
mean when they use that term. 

‘31. IL is not true that he is peculiar in holding that 
Clothing can know what it is doing and intending to do, except 
a Spirit. 

‘82. Nor is it a peculiar tenet of his that nothing but a 
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Spirit can have thoughts, and that therefore nothing can 
present its thoughts to one Spirit but another Spirit. There 
is hardly any one who would not be ashamed to dispute such 
things. 

‘63. He nowhere says that the pain and other sense- 
phenomena which are produced in (in relation to) the human 
Ego, exist, as such, in, or in relation to, the Divine One. He 
says exactly and emphatically the contrary. lie says that 
the Supreme Spirit knows all tilings, and knows of the 
bodily pain we suffer, but does not suffer it. 

‘ 34. He nowhere says that the objects of our dreams or 
other mere subjective imaginings have any reality, nor that 
any interpretation of nature can give it to them. They S-re 
unreal objects — and he constantly says so, 

‘35. He nowhere says that we must not express ourselves 
in the figurative language of Physical Causation. lie fre- 
quently says the contrary, and frequently himself does so. 
He merely suggests that we should never allow ourselves to 
forget its figurative character. 

‘ 36. Finally it is entirely inaccurate and most unjust to 
say that he professed to hold this phenomenal nature of 
matter because it exhibits the utter groundlessness of Ma- 
terialism and Atheism. He distinctly says that this was not 
so. He distinctly explains that his sole ground for holding 
it was that it is founded in fact and reason ; and that it is 
so, has (senseless as this may appear) been frequently 
admitted even by those who have refused to adopt it.’ 

It belongs perhaps also to this Introduction that I shall 
here mention the condition in which 4;he subject stands in 
our literature at the present day ; and the first thing which^ 
strikes one as remarkable is that although there is scarcely 
a book written on any thoughtful or scientific subject in 
which, upon some pretext or another, Berkeley’s name is 
not introduced and always with the highest admiration of 
his mental powers, yet very seldom, except by a few adver-^^ 
saries of his doctrine, chiefly psychologists, is this doctrine 
itself, the only important subject on which he wrote, ever 
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alluded to, and by them only in such a vague way as to 
leave it very uncertain what they understand by it. That 
these writers mean however to find fault with it and its 
founder they never leave uncertain. 

Except myself I find no English writer at present who 
undertakes to explain the grounds and reasons of this doc- 
trine as well as the d priori character of them and it ; nor 
does it appear, from the researches recently made by a 
writer of distinction, that there has ever been any one else 
who has actually written in explanation or defence of the 
proposition, since Berkeley’s own time, notwithstanding the 
very favourable reception which among thoughtful men it is 
known to have met with from the very first. Let it not 
however be inferred from these circumstances, tliat the doc- 
trine, as far as it is understood, is not now popular among 
our thinking public, nor that it is not accepted (as it really is 
most fully) by our leading scientific men. They all acknow- 
ledge that, as far as they understand it, they agree with it ; 
and almost all of them understand it perfectly. It is even 
probable that this very favpur with which the doctrine has 
been, from the first, received, has contributed, not a little, 
combined, of course, with the simplicity of the subject for 
any educated person, and the original, clear as well as 
popular expositions of the foimder, to occasion this absence 
of exposition on the part of its adherents. Th^-e has really 
been very little need of any. The extremely few opponents 
now left who at all aimounce themselves, in number perhaps 
not exceeding six or eight,— the extremely few writers who, 
in opposition to us, ileclare themselves advocates of an 
^termittent existence in our chairs and tables, and insist 
that the millstone is not merely (as they say) a group or 
mass of material qualities, — that there must be something 
however incomprehensible in the millstone besides all that, 
even when broken up, can be felt in it or seen in it, present 
themselves before us with this suspicious peculiarity that 
they decline to justify their Judgment before the public or 
eytm to specify with much exactness what that judgm^t 
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is. They will affect to do this sometimes in private or con- 
fidentially, if any one cares to listen to them on those terms, 
or they will affect to do it in one-sided statements and in 
boohs to any extent that people are inclined to pay for ; but 
a strict and close discussion before the critical public, in 
which exactness would he insisted on ^ — to that they do not 
consider either themselves or their convictions adequate ; 
that they decline ; for that they have, if we are to believe 
them, no time that they can spare from money-getting. Nor 
do we blame them for any part of this decision. All we ask ' 
them is to be just to scientific progress ; and to let it be 
known that they really do decline the discussion of their 
odd convictions ; — that they really do consider that neither 
their own doctrine nor their objections to ours would admit 
of being advantageously discussed before a critical public. 
That is all the distinct statement which we ask them to 
make. 

It seems at first sight a strange fact that while the 
English opponents of the doctrine shun discussion our 
foreign opponents lathcr court it and always freely accord 
it when asked for. The explanation of this lies in the 
fact that the English opponents are more aware of what 
even to them must seem the ‘probable' truth of the 
doctrine, than the foreigner is, not only from their having 
the subject oftener forced upon their attention, but also 
from their knowing that their party could not furnish a 
refutation satisfactory to themselves, even when a prize of 
£100 was offered for the first such presented ; nor subse- 
quently when that prize was raised £500 ; — quite enough, 
it will be admitted, to make them suspect their odd convicj 
tions, and to make them unwilling to expose these to the 
world. Then these opponents are committed to their 
opinions in a way and to an extent which renders it very 
difficult for poor human nature to renounce opinions. 
Whereas the foreigner has none of these difficulties to con- 
tend with. He is not at all aware to the same extent, of 
the impossibility of refuting our proposition, or of defend- 
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ing his own, Tenneman, the common authority on the 
Continent, having made him think that ours is nonsense v 
and he heard of course but little of the liberal prizes 
which our English opponents acknowledged their inability 
to gain. Then the foreigner is committed to no adverse 
conclusion, evidently devoting himself, in tliese discussions, 
only to seeking for the truth upon the question ; and it is 
easy to see after some recent ones, that the only thing 
which still deceives him — the only thing which makes him 
^ hesitate to accept the doctrine openly and at once, is this 
lingering semblance of opposition in England, which he 
naturally professes himseU unable to see the grounds of, 
and for which he as naturally supposes there must be some 
grounds. He will, however, it is to be hoped now soon get 
to see that, in point of fact, our English opponents have for 
a long time acknowledged themselves totally unable to justify 
their opposition ; for we must remember that this is what 
it here means to refuse discussion. And with this know- 
ledge will terminate all foreign opposition. Meantime, 
foreigners are seriously and patiently reconsidering the 
objections of our English adversaries, which had also for 
the most pait hitherto been theii own ; and thus, unlike 
these English adversaries, they enter freely into discussion, 
hampered by no prejudices, as well as not being so much 
aware of the impossibilities they embark in when they 
accept discussion, as our English critics are ; i)oth which 
circumstances naturally render them more courageous. 

The import of all this reserve upon the part of these 
English opponents is what the great bulk of the thoughtful 
public fully recognized In 1847-8, when the prize of £l(/0 
'sjas specially offered to this (it must be admitted) rather 
bigoted party, for any imaginable refutation (of the 
doctrine) which they could agree upon among themselves ; for, 
hazardous as it may seem to those who know the world, no 
other arbitration was proposed but that which they them- 
selves should thus select ; and the prize was left open to all 
of them for one year. It was known that many of them had 
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begam to write ; but they were not able to send in a sing'le 
paper ; nor did any of them afterwards venture to reply to 
any argument ever advanced or to any explanation ever 
given. 

The thoughtful public to whom in this matter we had on 
that occasion appealed, was not likely to be deceived by 
such conduct as this unwillingness or inability to answer ; 
and the result was all that could be desired. If we did not 
then convert many from the ranks of our adversaries, all 
who have attended to the history of the doctrine know that 
from that event and hour the whole position of the question 
was changed ; the old opposition v^as entirely paralysed ; and 
no one except the few writers now on foot against us, ven- 
tured any more to speak or write unfavourably either of 
Berkeley or of what he taught ; while even these few were 
obliged to have recourse to the obscurest language in order 
to carry on before the world, as they seemed to think neces- 
sary, the hostile judgment to which they had committed 
themselves. They of course continue to write, ignoring 
altogether the prizes offered, as they could not well help 
doing, and seeking to disparage our proposition in tho 
usual vague way in which those write who are conscious 
that they do not understand the subject they are writing 
about even while they are expected to write about it ; citing 
also each other to justify each other in their opposition to 
it, without taking the smallest account of adverse judgments ; 
nay, drawing upon other countries of the earth for this sort of 
not very genuine corroboration ; but never in any case (this 
has been their great care) — ^never in any case citing or com- 
bating the arguments advanced or explanations given in Eng- 
land or elsewhere in defence of our doctrine — a doctniSe 
.which, they seem to be fully conscious, only requires to be 
understood, — ^nay merely to be discussed, in order to have 
its complete reasonableness appreciated. 

%Such^en'fs the state of our literature upon the subject. 
Our pfoposi1idii,'w!iicli entirely accords with the convictions 
of the unedudated, ig fully recognized by those of the general 
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public who think upon such subjects, and by all scientific 
men who have studied it (quite as much as the Copernican 
theory is, or as the Circulation of the blood is), the only 
opposition being that of this small party, chiefly what are 
called Psychologists, perhaps about six or eight in number, 
— all very voluminous writers — (this seems to be theii 
speciality) who have been long committed to this very 
miscientific and unphilosophical way of thinking ; whose self- 
respect seems to have exacted this confinuance of their opposi- 
tion where it would not have exacted this opposition itself ; 
and to have exacted this in spite of all its unreasonableness ; 
— a party this in criticism, or, as they quaintly term it, in 
Philosophy, which does not seem to present itself in any 
other countries where op[)onent8 of our doctrine are still to 
be found ; even the discussion of this proposition having 
been of late years carried on pretty vigorously upon the 
continent of Europe, with the utmost enlightenment and 
argumentative generosity upon the part of adversaries who 
had the courage of their convictions, and who rather asked 
for than relused the discussion^ *f them. 

I shall, I think, be pardoned for adding to this general state- 
ment of the controversy the little that I have individually 
been able to do in the way of explaining the doctrine to others 
during the last thirty years (almost all the literature con- 
nected with it that I know of in those years, •except fre- 
quent editions either adverse or without commentary), aug- 
menting this Introduction thus in a manner that I could not 
but regret, if it were not in the hope that it would conduce to 
the general object of it,* which is that of freeing the subject 
a«id its literature from all that misconception and injustice 
which our adversaries have so assiduously endeavoured to heap 
upon it, in the eyes of those unacquainted with its import, 
—as well as that of rendering it easily intelligible to every 
educated person who desires to study it. Andthig augmen- 
tation, it may be hoped, will be th^ mftre e^Jy’^excused 
when it is remembered that our opponents seek, ai^muc^ as 
possible to make* it appear that the genej^al Interest takou 
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in the question is very limited^ — ^much more limited tbno 
that taken in theirs, that there is no writer anywhere who 
holds or defends the doctrine, and that there is no commen- 
tator of Berkeley except themselves. In contradiction of 
these assertions, it can be shown that more has been done for 
Berkeley’s doctrine than has ever been done for theirs both 
in point of general interest, and in point of commentary ; 
— far more in both these respects by a single adherent of 
his proposition than has ever been done by all the adherents 
together of what they timidly call ‘ their doctrine.’ Which 
of them has ever offered, or even tried to offer, the briefest 
explanation of their doctrine ? — ^not one. Which of them, to 
prove its truth, ever offered a prize for the refutation of it ? 
— ^not one. Which of them ever asked for a discussion of it f 
— not one. How childish then this pretension that their 
proposition is more before the world, and more interesting 
to the world than ours is ! 

I may mention that besides the prize of £100 offered in 
1847-8, to our. opponents, then a considerable party, for any 
refutation (of the doctrine) upon which they should them- 
selves be able to agree within a year, — which refutation 
they declared themselves unable to produce; and a further 
prize of £500, offered in 1850, to one distinguished writer 
among them, — ^Mr. Jobert,^ — on the sole condition that he 
should obtgin the approbation of any three others of the 
party for such arguments as he might be able to adduce ; in 
which effort, however, he also was entirely unsuccessful, as he 
himself candidly states in the pamphlet called Ihire Sounds,^ 
expressly drawn up upon that occasion by himself, and by 
him carefully deposited in the library of the British Museuig^ 
— besides these two prizes, I published at the same time as 
the first, a full explanation and defence of the doctrine, in 
octavo, The Nature and Elements of the Eorternal World^ — a 
work in which all objections were fully discussed, — and the 

* A. 0. G. Jobert, author of 7%e Philosophy of Geology^ Ideas, &0. 
Simpkin and Mai shall, 1849. 

* Simpkin and MaruhaU, 1850. * Ohurchill, 1847-8, 2nd ed. 1863. 
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first work, as far as I can learn, that since Berkeley's own 
writings, has ever been written to point out the reason- 
ableness and d priori character of his doctrine. I gave 
another thorough exposition of the whole subject in 1870, 
in an article in the Contemporary Review for tho March ol 
that year, with the title Ilegel and his Connection with 
Britiek Thought^ also one about the same time in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy^ so ably edited at St. 
Louis, in America, by Mr. Harris, aftd among various other 
Ikiglish publications earlier than these, one unassociated 
wim the name x)f Berkeley, under the title of The Thinhing 
Substance in Matty in our Anthropological Review for May 
1865. I may also mention some discussions abroad one 
in the Halle' sche Zeitschrifty with my able and lamented 
friend, Professor Ueberweg, left unfinished at his death; 
another with Baron Reichlin-Midde^gg at the same time, in 
the same journal ; another soon after in ti.e Monat^heftey of 
Berlin; and finally, one in The Roman Review y La Filosofia 
delle Scuole Italianey with that highly distinguished Meta- 
physician and Statesman, the Count Mamiani, who has done 
so much for the philosophy of Italy and the philosophical 
literature of the world ; in all which writings and discussions 
the reader will find the fullest explanations of every difli- 
culty supposable in the doctrine ; but not, I think, anything 
which he may not find, in other words, it is Jrue, but pro- 
bably stated clearer in the present edition of Berkeley's 
celebrated work. 

The only correct account of our English doctrine that I 
know of, drawn up by a foreign write?*, is that of Professor 
^Kuno Fischer, now of Heidelberg, who has written the 
fullest and exactest expositions that the world possesses of 
all the great writers in metaphysics to Hegel’s time, 
beginning with Descartes; and who, in his entirely new 
work on Bacon (1875), as well as his admirable exposition 
of *Ka3it, has verified the remark of om* Mackintosh, first 
cited in The NcUure and Elements of the External Worldy 
and rften quoted since upon this subject, that to a mind 
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really capable of metaphysical distinctions, the Berkeleian 
doctrine presents no difficulty, being, says Sir James, in 
every case, an infallible test of metaphysical sagacity ; — a 
remark which, while it does honour to the eminent Professor 
of Heidelberg, contains not improbably the whole secret of 
the opposition made by the few English Psychologists and 
other writers alluded to in this Introduction 
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CHAPTER I. 


{Summary of the whole Treatise.) 

(a) Material Nature, sensible, t.e., phenomenai*. 

A Material Substance, — What. 

1. It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either ideas 
actually imprinted on the senses, or dsc such as are per- 
ceived by attending to the passions and operations of the 
mind; or lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and 
imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely repre- 
senting those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways. 
By sight, I have the ideas of light and colours, with their 
several degrees and variations. By touch, I perceive, for 
example, hard and soft, heat and cold, motion and resistance; 
and of all these more and less either as to quantity or 
degree. Smelling furnishes me with odours; the palate 
with tastes; and hearing conveys sounds to the mind in all 
their variety of tone and composition. And ds several of 
these are observed to acc’ompany each other, they come 
to be marked by one name, and so to be reputed as one 
thing. Thus, for exajnple, a certain colour, taste, smell, 
figure, and consistence, having l)een observed to go together, 
are accounted one distinct thing, signified by the name 
apple. Other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a tree, 
a book, and the like sensible things ; which, as they are 
pleasing or disagreeable, excite the passions of love, hatred, 
joy, grief, and so forth. 

f I Ideas actually imprinted on tho senses;’ tVe., sensible objects or 
their sensible qualities, whether in the absence of the organ of sense or 
on its application; for the only difiPerenoe is that in the one case we 
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theniy In thd othor not.-—* The ideas of light and oolctira ; * 
t.e., the ideas called light and colours ; as we may say the wama of 
Oeorge^ instead of the name George to the number of 50, instead of 
the number 50. So also lower down, * the passion of love/ instead of 
the passion love j— an Snglish mode of expressing the apposition of 
nouna The ideas or phenomena called light and colours, sounds, &c., 
are sensations or ideas of sense.] 

Here we have at once the whole doctrine of Human Know- 
ledge in two briei sections-— Berkeley’s own special proposition 
and docti^ine being wholly contained in this first of these two 
sections. 

The objects of Human Knowledge are, as he tells us in 
these two first sections, of two kinds only : minds and menta. 
things, phenomena and percipients, or, as he commonly ex- 
presses it, ideas and spirits. No other elementary nature is 
known to man; no other, therefore, is for us even conceivable; 
just in the same way as we cannot even merely conceive what 
any other sensation would be like which was not one of the 
five kinds that we have already experienced. 

He first states his own special doctrine, that our material 
substance is essentially a phenomenon, and to do this in a 
thorough manner he subdivides all phenomena '^nto four 
distinct kinds, viz., (1) objects of sense, or sense -phenomena ; 
(2) not only the instinctive and involuntary actions which take 
place in Percipient nature when it sees, feels, and hears, as well 
as when it remembers and imagines, but also the instinctive 
and involuntary actions which take place in it when it hopes 
or mourns, and which are called emotions ; (3) the voluntary 
or uninstinctiye actions of the Percipient itself when it com- 
pares, prefers, or strives, as well as when it looks, or touches, 
or listens ; (4) our recollection of these three classes of objects, 
or, as we commonly express it, our ‘ ideas ’ of them, when 
our personal experience of them is np longer involved, and 
when we only require to have them as thoughts— that is, 
when we only speak of them and think of them. These 
mere ideas then represent them in our minds, and are there- 
fore called representative ideas. The objects themselves— > 
the real objects, as they are called (in contradistinction to 
our 'mere ideas’ of them) — do not the less really exist, in 
that case, while or wherever the laws of nature require them ; 
but the ideas — ^the mental descriptions or representative ideas 
—that we have of them constitute the whole of what, in such 
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a casei remains to be “perceived” by the individual spiriti 
whose organ of sense is absent. And here we mnst observe 
that each spirit has these ideas not only of what it has itself 
experienced, but also of what it supposes other spirits have 
experienced or may be exx>eriencing — whether that be an 
object of sense or an involuntary movement of the spirit (i.e,, 
an emotion) or a voluntary movement qf it {i.e., an action). 
Nor is this all. We can have th^ representative ideas even 
of those ideas which are not ideas of sense nor emotions nor 
actions. We can have, for instance, an idea of a Poem or a 
History after having read it, although a Poem or a History 
consists itself wholly of representative ideas — of ideas which are 
not sense-ideas, nor emotions, nor actions, but only i&eas of 
these. 

The sense-phenomena, or ideas of sense, are of three kinds : 

(1) The sensations belonging to each of the five senses, such 
as colours, sounds, and feels, which, besides being sensations, 
become qualities of the groups with which they are combined. 

(2) The qualities of these sensations, i,e,, the qualities de- 
lineated marked out by them, such as size (or space) and 
shape and motion. These qualities of sensations, although 
thus marked out by feels and colours, are, nevertheless, not 
themselves sensations — which fact has made them appear to 
some superficial people to have an existence independent oi 
sense and mind. (3) The groups consisting of both these 
kinds of sense -phenomena. These groups of sensible qualities 
are what our senses give us, and are what we call bodies or 
material o ejects. They are qualified by the vftrious sense- 
phenomena of which they consist, which qualities are thus in 
them and part ef them — qualities, therefore, in the only true 
and literal sense — in fact, the only sense at all conceivable- 
in which anything *can t>e a quality or in which anything can 
be the subject of a quality. 

The material object, therefore, which we see and feel, and 
the material or sensible qualities of which it consists, are ihus 
seen to be sense -phenomena. Berkeley, in the language of 
his day, calls them * ideas,’ because we are conscious of them, 
but * sense-ideas,’ because we only have them under condition 
of the senses. These sense-ideas, however, are not ideas qf 
awything. If we still call them * ideas/ we must remember 
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that they are original objects or realities in nature, not copies 
or imitations or representations of anything, as our mere ideas 
of things are. These mere ideas, which we can have of other 
things, and of these sensible objects or bodies among the i*eBt, 
are also ideiis indeed, because they also are things we can be 
conscious of ; but they are very different ideas from the sense- 
idea, which is not the idea of anything, and even very different 
from that group of ideas wjjiich we call a iPoem or a History, 
but of which also we can have an idea ; the difference in the 
former case being that which there is between the millstone 
itself and our idea of a millstone — the one being a round and 
thick idea, six feet in diametex* — a very hard and heavy idea, 
moreover — with a large hole in the centre ; the other idea 
being nothing more than our recollection or pictured know- 
ledge of this one. A piece of music and our recollection of it 
ajre very different things, although both ideas ; also the 
rainbow seen yesterday and our idea of it to-day are things 
that can hardly be mistaken for one another, yet they are 
both of them ideas. We have in all such cases the idea of 
sense and the idea which is not an idea of senseg^or, if you 
prefer that point of difference, the idea which is the idea of 
something and the idea which is not the idea of anything. 
How is it possible to imagine an enlightened man confounding 
two such different senses of the word ‘ idea,* if he employs 
that term at all to speak upon this subject ? Very few people, 
it is true, have been found intellectually bewildered enough to 
do so, and to mistake the one signification of the word for the 
other ; but there have been some, alas ! even among our great 
English thinking men, who have done so, and it is for that 
reason only that I have enlarged so much upon so obvious a 
difference. 

There are two other distinctions h^re which it is important 
to attend to. In Section 89 we are reminded that we cannot 
have an idea (or image) of the relation subsisting between two 
or more objects, and that it would be more accurate to speak 
of our knowledge in such a case as a notion or a knowledge, 
rather than as an idea (i.e., image or picture), for this it is not ; 
the elements of a relation, and consequently of our know- 
ledge respecting it, being in no one object, but uncombined in 
several, and merely discerned by the mind as existing in this 
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scattered manner. There is really in such a case no image, 
picture, or idea of an object, but a knowledge only of some 
difference or similitude between two or more. This however is 
now mentioned only for the sake of precision in our language ; 
for what we know of two ideas cannot be anything very 
different from an idea in its nature, nor at all different fix)m 
it in its relation to the mind, although it is not exactly any 
one known idea. 

Another distinction of still greater importance, and all the 
more important here because much neglected, is the distinc- 
tion between the essence and the existence of a phenomenon. 
This will be found treated of in Sections 3, 22, 23, 24, and 49, 
and in the remarks upon these sections. This essence and 
existence are regarded by most writers, especially by our 
opponents, as one and the same thing. It is apt to be 
imagined, and by our opponents always is imagined, that 
because a ]ihenoinenon is a perception — ^because its esse is 
percipi — it cannot exist except while some one is conscious of 
it, and that sensible things can only be thought of as per- 
ceived wheA there is somebody sensibly conscious of them. 
The doctrine of Berkeley cannot be understood without the 
removal of this misapprehension. Our being conscious is not 
necessary for the permanent existence either of the spirit or 
of its phenomena. We have the most complete experience of 
this fact that we can ha-ve of anything. We are not ever 
sensibly conscious of the central interior portion of our planet, 
nor ever sensibly conscious of the other side of the moon ; but 
who pretends that these portions of either planet do not exist 
as percepta and as sense-phenomena {i.e., as Sensible objects), 
or that we are not conscious of their permanent existence as 
such P Who considers th^ib two and two make four only while 
we are conscious of it > Phenomenal objects, I repeat, whether 
of mere sense or of mere thought, conform with the most unin- 
termitting permanence to all the requirements of nature’s laws, 
without the slightest need of consciousness to support them. 
There is never a moment at which they are not thoughts^ 
whether we think of them or not, as every one can easily see 
and understand for, himself in the case of a Poem or a History. 
This is always a group of thoughts, and always permanentjy 
existing, however little the amount of individual conBCiousaess 
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bestowed upon it* I may add that this well-known permancmce 
of phenomenal matter is one great advantage among many 
which this sort of matter possesses over the imaginary unphe- 
nomenal matter of our opponents which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for it. We can not only understand from constant 
experience this phenomenal sort of matter as continuing to 
exist, btit also as beginning to exist ; whereas even our oppo- 
nents themselves admit that they can understand nothing 
whatever about theirs — not only not its permanence, but not 
its commencement — nay, not even its possibility. They admit 
that, even to them, this insensible unphenomenal matter of 
theirs is essentially and in all respects as incomprehensible 
in its existence as in its essence. 

The only other remai’k here necessary on the nat^ire of 
material things, is to remind the reader that the bodies of 
animals, and their skulls and brains are ideas of sense or sense- 
phenomena like the rest of the sensible Universe ; that they 
are some of those groups of sensible qualities which are de- 
scribed by Berkeley, in his first section, as groups of ideas ; 
that since one idea can neither perceive itself nor move itself, 
nor move nor perceive another idea (see Sec. 25), even a group 
of them cannot perceive or move either itself or anything else 
—that therefore we have no grounds even for suspecting that 
the invisible perceiving nature (the Percipient) is in any of 
these groups of sensible qualities, or could possibly be in them, 
being equally exempt from all of them ; and finally we see from 
this intimq|te knowledge of their essential elements, that the 
movement of animal bodies among the other material bodies 
of nature does not result from any locomotive power lodged in 
such elements or in their groupings, but merely from the 
volitions of the Percipient, and th^ means of carrying out 
these volitions, which is accorded to it by the laws of material 
nature. 

We so far have Berkeley’s own grand proposition and 
doctrine that matter is a mental thing and the material 
universe a mental universe — ^that the physical substance of 
nature is essentially a phenomenon. 
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(J.) PlauciriENT Nature, Immaterial. 

2. But besides all that endless variety of ideas or objects 
of knowledge, there is likewise something which knows or 
perceives them, arid exercises divers operations, as willing, 
imagining, remeuAering about them. This jJbrceivjng, 
active being is what I call Mind^ Spirit^ Soul^ or Myself. By 
which words I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a 
thing entirely distinct from them, wherein they eocist, or, 
which is the same thing, whereby they are perceived ; for 
the existence of an idea consists in being perceived. 

The existence of an idea consists in its being perceived ; * i.e. in its 
being a perceived thing, of a perceived nature ; ~in its having ideas in 
it, as a poem has for instance ; or In its having sonsations in it, oven 
when we dp not experience them, as the chair in the room where 
there is no one ; but not, we see, necessarily in our having these 
objects before the mind, — ^not in our being immediately conscious of 
them.] 

The first important fact resulting from this first Section of 
the Treatise, is that adverted to in the remark just made — the 
immateriality of the percipient nature. This is here pointed out 
by Berkeley in his second and subsequently in his twenty -fifth 
Section. It results from the undisputed and most obvious fact, 
that the nature known as an idea or phenomenon cfinnot perceive 
anything or of it^lf do anything; there is therefore something 
else in nature, which does this, and which is therefore unphe- 
Qomenal or immaterial. This is the Percipient in hature, which 
in human nature we call Spirit. The existence of this Percipient 
has been, of course, always known ; but not always, nor ever 
very well before Berkeley’s time, that it was unphenomenal or 
immaterial, — utterly deT'oid of all material qualities. None of 
the evidence previously offered upon this point p^fesented any- 
thing of the d priori character of that which here results from 
the discovery of our great English metaphysician. Some 
writei*8 have, it is true, at this point undertaken to explain that 
one idea can perceive another, — ^that a colour, for instance, can 
perceive a Bound,>r-and that especially when there are two or 
three ideas together, they become endued with a capacity 
for perceiving one another ! This theory is as yet but very 
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obscurely hinted at in wiitings ; and need not therefore be further 
noticed here. 1 merely mention it in order that the truth «o{ 
the contrary, — the truth of what is here indicated by Berkeley, 
respecting the immateriality of the spirit, — should be thei^sby 
rendered the more evident. 

Thus, then, in these two first Sections, he points out that the 
objects of knowledge are of two kinds, — only two, — and these 
totilly distinct and different from each other, viz., the perci- 
pient nature whose esse is percipere, and the phenomenal nature 
whose esse is pcrdpi , — minds and mental things, — the spirit, 
on the one hand, which perceives itself as well as its own 
phenomena, but neither other spiiits nor other phenomena, 
and, on the other hand, these phenomena or sensible objects 
themselves, often hard, large, and heavy things, which, to the 
great perplexity of non-metaphysicians, are, by metaphysicians, 
BO commonly called * ideas,’ although some of them are mill- 
stones; and which ideas, we are all conscious, cannot ever 
perceive either themselves or anything else whatever. 

The great peculiarity to be her** noticed, and which, although , 
equally existing in the theory of our opponents, has been care- 
fully left untoxiched by them, except as an objection to our 
facts, is the utter isolation of the mdividual spirit in its original 
condition, and the singular, as well as singularly effective 
method by which that isolation is remedied m the laws of 
nature. Each Ego or Spirit, as has already been said, can only 
perceive itself and its own phenomena, — not, strictly speaking, 
either other ^spiiits or the phenomena of other spirits. The 
phenomena, however, of each Spirit or Ego are, by the laws of 
nature, precisely similar to those of all other spirits under the 
same circumstances of time and place ; so that each spirit is 
ultimately enabled, by self -experience and inference, to think 
of and to speak of its own phenomena as those experienced by 
other spirits^ — not only as similar, but as identically and 
numerically the same ; this too with such complete effect that 
no one now, without a considemble effort, can ever bring him- 
self to think of the rainbow or the millstone as a e^aratd 
object in the case of each individual spirit. Each spmt, more- 
over, finding among its other sense-phenomena other human 
bodies like the ozle which itself controls, is able from the 
sounds and movements of these bodies, to infer, with the com* 
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{i«cite 0 t eexiamtyj through its self -experience, the existence and 
'jg;ireaei|iioe of other spirits besides itself. 

* We hUiTe On the one hand, then (Sec. 1), all things called phe- 
or ideas — things whose nature is such that those of 
tkHj^one spirit are in reality perceived by only that one spirit, 
end inferred by all the rest ; a large class of which, however — 
viz., the ideas of sense or sense-phenomena — constitute Matter, 
^ or what we call the material substance of the universe. This 
lolass bf phenomena, and this alone, it must never be for- 
gotten, is the subject of Berkeley’s doctrine — ^the doctrine on 
the Nature of Matter, On the other hand we have (Sec. 2) 
those insensible and unphenomenal (i.e, immaterial) discrimi- 
nating things or Beings whose nature it is both to be sclf- 
ocmscious and not to be perceived by anything else, being, by 
means of their phenomena, objects of a ^priori inference 
one another, but objects of inference only. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Op Sensible Objects and other Phenomena. 

Permanence of the Phenomenal Nature* 

3. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exist without the mind, is what 
everybody will allow^ And (to me) it seems no less evident 
that the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the sense, 
however blended or combined together (that is, whatever 
objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than in a 
mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowledge may 
be obtained of this, by any one that shall attend to what is 
meant%y the term exists whe’i applied to sensible things. The 
table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I see and feel it ; and 
if I were out of my study I should say it existed, meaning 
thereby that if I was in my study I might perceive it, or 
that some other spirit actually does perceive it. There 
was an odour, that is, it was smelled ; there was a sound, 
that is to say, it was heard ; a colour or figure, and it was 
perceived by sight or touch. This is all that I can under- 
stand by these and the like expressions. For as to what is 
said of the absolute existence of unthinking things without 
any relation to their being perceived, that seems perfectly 
unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they 
should have any existence, out of the minds or thinking 
things which perceive them. ^ 

Withont the mind,’ i.e. without tlie aid of mind ; or, which is the 
same thing, external to, and outside, the mind ; regarding the mind as 
a sort of box or sphere ; and this figurative sense will be found to help 
much if we take care to remember that it is only a figurative sense.— 

* Sensations ’ are ideas of sense, or sense-phenomena. * Imprinted on 
the senses ’ is an expression apt to deceive an inexperienced reader. It 
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only tneane presented to the mind under condition of the senses. ‘ in 
n mind perceiving them/ t.e. in a mind, as perceived things. A poem 
for instance, vdth the ideas composing it, and a chair, 'with its sensa- 
tions, exist thus whether we perceive them or not. Things whose 
nature it is that they should never exist * as perceived things,* are 
things which we never can know anything about, even if it can 1^ 
shown that such things ever could exist. Even the other side of the 
moon is not one of these.] 

We now enter upon a separate discussion of each of the two 
general divisions above indicated; and first of phenomena. 
The reader is here reminded, at once and in a few words, that 
the sense-phenomena (the objects of sense) are precisely in the 
same predicament, not of essence only, but also of existence 
and permanence, as all other phenomena are; they exist as 
mere sensations do, in and through the nature that is conscious, 
but not only when it is conscious of them ; participating as 
well in the permanence of this nature as in its reality ^ or 
ability to subsist independent of consciousness, and subject to 
the laws of all mental things, as well as to the laws which 
especially apply to their class — viz., the laws of material 
nature. 

Although most of our opponents recognize that the mass of 
ideas which we call our knowledge of things is permanent from 
one day to another, and Homer’s Iliad — another mass of ideas 
—always permanent, and the History of England a permanent 
tlung, whether we think of it or not; yet they all, without 
exception, think that the light and colours go out of the room 
with the last person who leaves it; that the colours of the 
room do not remain the same from one day to another, being 
freshly created every day ; that there is no weight in the chairs 
when we only see them, and that even our faces cease to exist 
when there is no one looking at us. Can anything in the shape 
of science be more frivcflous than this? Can anything be 
more contrary to common sense and to the natural facts of 
which we are conscious ? (See Sec. 45.) 

We find it as a fact, of which we are all conscious, that the 
sense-phenomena have a permanent existence in nature — an 
unintermittent duration under nature’s laws — ^without its being 
necessary that we should /eel these phenomena or see these phe- 
nomena in this nninteruiitteni manner. 

This obvious experience is denied by our opponents. They 
consider that it is the^orgaim |of seip^ ^j^il||.|^ftj|fy3en8ible 
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qpialities of thingB, and tliat these sensible quaJities and gronpa 
subsist only as long as the organs of sense axe present. 

Now, when the Berkeleian is asked to explain the fact of 
nature here adverted to, he repMes that the circumstances are 
here the same as in the case of mere ideas. These also exist 
permanently through the periods in which we are not occupied 
about them — i.e., through the periods in which the condition 
productive of consciousness is not present, whether that con- 
dition be a speaker or a book. 

Asked next to account for this permanence of mere ideas, — - 
of a poem for instance or of a novel, — during the unconscious- 
ness of individuals, we answer that mental things do not leave 
the mind, i.c., do not cease to be mental things, — ^while we are, 
or because we are, unconscious of them, and that they thus 
subsist under this imconsciousness without being in the 
slightest degree affected by it. This we experience as com- 
pletely as we experience anything. The spirit itself has, as 
part of its nature, this unintermittent existence during its 
daily unconsciousness of itself; and mental things not un- 
natux^ly participate in this characteristic of the spirit, — ^its 
duration during unconsciousness. Hearing, or reading, or 
reflecting, are the occasions upon which, or the conditions under 
which the spirit perceives or becomes conscious of these mere 
ideas afresh ; but no one except the most superflcial can sup- 
pose that the condition or occasion is that which creates them- 
They are known to exist permanently as perceived things or 
mental things, whether we think of them or not ; and we can 
become conscious of them as such, whenever the condition or 
occasion — the book for instance — is had recourse to. 

When asked then how a sensation can continue to be a 
mental thing while the mind is unconscious of it, and exist 
in mind after the organ of sense has been removed, we 
answer, as before, that it does so in the same way and on 
the same principle of existence and permanence as the mere 
idea does, or as the poem does, which is but a group of mere 
ideas. We may be reduced to only thinking of the poem with- 
out reading it, i.e., to merely having our own idea of it present 
to our minds ; but the poem itself is not thereby rendered less 
existent^— 4oes not on that account cease to be a poem,— 
although no longer immediately present to the mind ; audit is 
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the same thing trhich occurs in the case of the sensible objectt 
when we can only think of it, i.e., only have our mere idea or 
reopllection of it. It remains still a sensible object subject to 
the laws of nature, and until these laws destroy it, we can 
become conscious of it, i.e., have it immediately present to the 
mind, by having recourse to nature’s appointed condition under 
which that result is obtained. We also answer to the above 
question that sensations, the weights and colours of the chairs 
for instance, of whose permanent existence, when there is no 
one in the room, we are all as conscious as we are of any other 
thing whatever, being mental things, can only exist as such, 
but so exist, we see, whether those other mental things, our 
bodies, co-exist with them in the same room or not. The mind 
is not in the room nor in the body, but the room and the body 
in the mind ; so that the sensations in question can be in the 
room quite as well when our bodies are out of the room, as when 
our bodies are in it. We answer further to this question that 
a sensation (a weight or a colour) is not produced by the organ 
of sense nor in the organ of sense, — ^the condition under which 
it exists, — any more than the poem is by the book or in the 
book in which we read it ; that both the sensation and the 
poem remain quite permanently and really and independently 
subsisting in the mind without reference to either of these 
other mental things which constitute their conditions ; — that 
the organ and the book arc only occasions or conditions, — 
the conditions under which we are rendered conscious of what 
perfectly exists otherwise and entirely independently of them ; 
that a sensation is a thing which, except as a mental thing, 
could not exist at all, but which, as a mental thing, takes its 
nature from that of mind, as in this adaptation to unconscious- 
ness as well as consciousness ; and that what is true of a sensa- 
tion, such as a feel or h colour, is true also of the qualities 
delineated by such things, such as shape and size, and of the 
group of all these sensible qualities, viz., the object of sense. 
Neither the object of sense nor the mere idea of it depends for 
its dui'ation and existence upon the condition or occasion which 
makes us conscious of it, but only upon the laws o iia!iure to 
which such things are subject, and which they continue to under- 
go even when we are unconscious of them. The whole sensible 
imivei*8e is thus a mental thing, sense-phenomenon, or as 
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the expression is, a thing in the mmd ; and the fact of nature 
and experience is that, under' the condition of the organs of 
sense, the spirit becomes conscious of what already existed in 
the spirit as part of this sensible universe, without the spirit 
being previously conscious of that part, just as, under condition 
of a book, the spirit becomes conscious of several ideas — a 
Poem or a History — which had existed even in the same mind 
as mental things perhaps for years, without its being once con- 
scious of them all that time. In other words, a sensible quality 
or group of such (the sensible object) remains itself and 
unchanged, while we are unconscious of it, as permanently and 
completely as the mere idea of one does ; and merely requires 
the condition appointed by nature’s law (precisely as the mere 
idea or recollection of it does)* in order that the spirit should 
find it always in its place among the other mental things 
or sense-phenomena of the Universe, subject only to the 
changes imposed upon it by the laws of physical (i.e., sensible) 
nature. 

We thus see what it is to be a mental thing, and what it is 
to be conscious of a mental thing, also what it is to be uncon- 
scious of one; and that mental things are as permanently 
existent as consists with the physical laws to which they are 
subject; and that there are, among others, two kinds of mental 
things, sense-phenomena and our ideas (knowledge or recol- 
lection) of these ; and that neither of these depend for their 
permanence and existence upon oui* being conscious of them, 
nor upon the condition (book or organ) under which we become 
conscious of them. Finally we see that sensations are not 
things of which we cannot be wnconscious, — ^not things that 
depend on consciousness for their existence and their essence— 
not things in short that are made by our being conscious of 
them, not things that are merely the mental things of the con- 
scious mind. We see that nature’s fact is quite different. All 
the things we know of subsist independently of consciousness; 
and surely it is worth while to have clear ideas upon such a 
subject. 

The error here of our scientific opponents is twofold : first 
they err, and most egi’egiously, when they think that objects 
of sense (sense-phenomena) cannot have that permanent exist- 
ence which we are conscious that they have; — when they 
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think, for instance, that our faces cease to exist if there is no 
sf^ctator, and that our watches cease ticking when we put 
them in our pocket ; — and seamdhj they err, to an extent, if 
possible, more inexcusable in scientific men, when they 
imagine, as they all do, that the insensible substitute which 
they propose for our faces and for the ticking of our watches, 
nay, even for the whole watch itself dui'ing the interval in 
which our consciousness is absent, can afford the least satis- 
faction to the proprietors, or the least solution of the difficulty 
which these writers have so ingeniously invented. Even if it 
were true, as they seem conscientiously to believe, and as, with 
their misapprehension of what is before them, they cannot 
well help believing, that the alleged non-permanence of 
phenomenal objects were a fact in nature, this substitution of 
unknown things for known things during the intervals of our 
unconsciousness, — ^this substitution of a nature which is 
essentially insensible for a nature which is essentially sensible, 
—in short, of one thing for another quite different, — could 
afford no explanation whatever of the difficulty, — ^no filling 
up of the chasm, — so supposed to have presented itself. To 
propose the unknown substitute here proposed by our adver- 
saries is only another way of ,baying that they do not at all 
see how to liberate themselves from the nonsense of their own 
hypothesis respecting an intermittent existence for pheno- 
menal objects, while we are all conscious of an unintermittent 
one, — and •!£ their language were a little more candid, this 
avowal on their part would be sufficient. But the persistent 
attempt on the part of some to prop up their hypothesis by 
seeking to convince people that a Poem oa.* a History ceases to 
exist when we are unconscious of it, is in the last degree 
frivolous as well as groundless, — ^nay, most unjust to those 
uninitiated readfers whom they profess to instruct. 


Sensible objects outside Mind^ and thoughts outside 
Mind, What does this mean ? 

4. It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all 
sensible objects, have an existence natural or real, distinct 
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from their being perceived by the understanding. But w 
how great an assurance and acquiescence soever this pilffai- 
ciple may be entertained in the world ; yet whoever shall 
find in his heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, 
perceive it to involve a manifest contradiction. For what 
are the forementioned objects but the things we perceive by 
sense, and what do we percdve besides our own ideas or 
sensations ; and is it not plainly repugnant that any one of 
these or any combination of them should exist unperceived I 

[‘Among men,’ t.e. among scientific men. The unscientific were 
imacquainted with the subject in dispute. — ‘ Distinct from their being 
perceived,’ t.c. from their being of a natw'e to be perceived when the 
senses are employed for that purpose. — ‘ Should exist unperceived i.e. 
should exist except as a perceived and sensible things whether we pei> 
oeive it or not.] 

In this section Berkeley speaks of it as stmnge that 
scientific men should suppose that a sense-phenomenon or 
object of sense could exist apart from its mental nature, or, 
which is here the same thing, apart from the understanding. 
Such things, he justly says, never can exist nor even bo 
thought of as existing, except as perceived or mental things; 
and as such they always can subsist, although we cannot 
always be conscious of them. 

What Berkeley here states upon this point will not now be 
controverted; because no one thinks that an idea or phe- 
nomenon has an existence distinct from the understanding 
(although it can have, and, as we experience, generally has* a 
clear existence distinct from consciousness), and nowadays 
all our scientific men know that when we speak of an object 
of sense, or group of sensible qualities, we mean the mental 
thing so called; whereas in Berkeley’s time the expression 
* object of sense ’ was for the most part employed, singularly 
enough, to mean something insensible, — something which 
either produced, as they thought, the object of sense (the 
object which we see and feel) or was the substratum of it. Our 
ancestors of those days, when they spoke of an object of sense 
or sensible object, did not know that the expression signified a 
mental thing at all, or what in metaphysics we understand by 
the term * phenomenon ’ or * idea; ’ and though perhaps it was 
strange that scientific men should have been bo ignorant, yet 
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ti^ere wafi in this ignorance some excuse for their theory 
reidpecting the * absolute existence ’ of these mental things. 

But the question has passed from that stage, and now is : 
Why are scientific men obliged to suppose a duplicate for 
every object, — an insensible duplicate of ev^y sensible 
object P Why should not the sensible object alone be suffi- 
cient P What is the use of the other P What is the origin of 
the strange hypothesis ? Is the insensible object required as 
an originator for the object of sense which we see and feel ? 
or is it required as its substratum P This hypothesis of an 
insensible second object in every case, — ^in fact of a whole in- 
sensible universe, — ‘ strangely prevailing ’ among our scientific 
men, is all that Berkeley would now have to quarrel withy.as 
he does indeed pretty roundly in Sec. 56 ,* also in the Secs, 
from 67 to 81. 

There are then more reasons why these writers have had 
recourse to this doubling of objects than Berkeley has thought 
it necessary to mention anywhere; and these, it seems to me 
desirable, should be fully understood at the outset of this dis- 
cussion; which must be my excuse for adverting to them 
here, where Berkeley only speaks of the loss explicit opinion 
prevailing among the scientific of his time, that the objects of 
sense when apart from consciousncHs are apart from mind. 

One of these reasons is the error discussed above in con- 
nexion with Sec. 3, respecting the alleged want of permanence 
in phenomenal nature. This error necessarily led to the 
fiction of something, however different from the felt and seen, 
and however incomprehensible and unknown,'»\v^hich should 
supply the place of the felt and seen, during those intervals in 
which, there being no one conscious of the sensible objects, 
it was supposed that they and all their sensible qualities were 
obliterated and entirely withdrawn from existence. 

Other excuses for this hypothesis of insensible objects are to 
be found in two old misconceptions of the scientific world, still, 
it is to be feared, ‘ strangely prevailing ’ among our physiolo- 
gists, which must have added formerly, as, no doubt, they 
still do, to the difficulty experienced by some in understanding 
this subject. The first of ^ these two misconceptions is the 
notion, considered highly scientific, that the mind is within the 
skull ; and this merely bopause its organ (or physical condition) 
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—its so-called local action — ^is there. The effect of this 
misconception on their part lias been to make these phy^olo- 
gists suppose that all scientific men think with them, that the 
mind is within the skull, although this is really the opinion of 
only a few physiologists ; and to make them therefore suppose 
that when we say the sensible Universe is within the mind, we 
mean, as they do, that it is also within the skull, — a suppo- 
sition which naturally tends to confirm them in their blunder 
about the mind being there. On this point it is only neces- 
sary to say that no metaphysician considers the mind to 
be something in the head, but, on the contrary, the head 
and the whole sensible Universe to be something in the mind. 
The percipient nature, being wholly exempt from space 
(Sec, 2), cannot occupy space, and is not, therefore, inside 
space, but outside it and independent of it; in fact, con- 
tains space within it, although its organ, which is the 
condition of its action, is necessai-ily placed in space, and 
placed even within the skull. The second of the two mis- 
conceptions I speak of, is the notion, also considered as 
profoundly scientific, that all the sensible qualities, and the 
groups they form, are things located where the mind or perci- 
pient nature is itself placed, or at all events, where it acts ; 
and therefore wdthin the skulls of animals ; it being considered 
by these philosophers a thing contrary to all reason, experience, 
and common sense, that a sensation, — a noise for instance, or 
a colour, — should be at a distance of yards or miles from the 
organ of sense, the physical condition under which it is per- 
ceived, — or eiist anywhere except within that group of sensible 
qualities itself which is the organ of the mind, and which is 
lodged within the skull. The effect of this second misconcep- 
tion (viz., that sensations and their qualities cannot be separ- 
ated by an atom of space frohi this orgHn of sense or mind), has 
been naturally to lead these physiologists to suppose that the 
whole sensible Universe and all its sensible objects, with all 
their great and manifold distances, not only from one another, 
but also from the little gi’oup of sensible qualities which we 
call the head, are all located within this little group itself, 
which, moreover, — ^inexplicable as this may be, — is one of them, 
— all compactly lodged, in microscopic form, within the little 
group of sensible qualities so called, seeming nevertheless, to 
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our proportionably microfioopio eyes, as large and endless as 
this sensible Universe now does. This is tbeir first step. They 
then seek to justify this nonsense by saying that, no dou>)t, 
there is something outside our skulls as well as within them, — 
something somehow like the things that are inside them,— 
something, indeed, they admit about which we know nothing 
at all, — ^not even how such a thing is possible, nor how it could 
be like anything that we know. 

The statement I have here had to make of t^hat our opponents 
give us as a sound and scientific interpretation of nature, is so 
incredible, that the reader will be apt to think he misunder- 
stands what is meant. But this is not the case; and the 
matter of it, however frivolous in itself, requires to be strongly 
pressed upon the attention of all who wish to understand 
thoroughly the subject of this Treatise. For this reason also 
I have mentioned it in the IntiHJduction (pp xxvi. and xxix.). 

When once these theorists had determined ui)on the reduction 
of all that we see and feel to this cerebral or microscopic 
scale, it became indispensable to them to make another step, 
which also they have done, in deciding that the microscopic 
Universe could not be the real one (the external one it evidently 
was not), and that the real Universe and its real objects must 
lie beyond all known space, i.e., beyond all the space discerned 
by us in the sensible Universe, and be itself an insensible 
Universe outside the sensible one. We can thus see, then, 
here at once, how every object in the Universe had to be 
doubled, and how entirely insensible, as well as unknown and 
incomprehensible, the hypothetical ones had to *l3e, since they 
were to be not only insensible, but also of a totally different 
nattu’e from any we had ever before met with or heard of, 
being entirely devoid of all material qualities ; it being even 
admitted, by the propohnders of this theory, that our faculties 
would never enable us to know anything whatever about this 
duplicate Universe. Yet such arc what our opponents call the 
real and permanent objects of nature (the sensible objects not 
being, according to them, real things at aU). These are the 
objects which, they say, can exist apart from the understand- 
ing ; and upon the subject of Berkeley’s formth Section, such 
is the opinion now strangely prevailing in some of our scien- 
tific circles at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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Origin of the Error* ^ 

5. If we thoroughly examine this tenet, it will, perhaps, 
be found at bottom to depend on the doctrine of abstract 
ideas. For can there be a nicer strain of abstraciion than 
to distinguish the existence of sensible objects from their 
being perceived, so as to conceive them existing uiiper- 
ceived? Light and colours, heat and cold, extensiftn and 
figures, in a word the things we see and feel, what are they 
but so many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on 
the sense ; and is it possible to separate, even in thought, 
any of these from perception ? For my part I might as 
easily divide a thing from itself. I may indeed ddvide in 
my thoughts or conceive apart from each other those things 
which, perhaps, I never perceived by sense so divided. 
Thus I imagine the trunk of a human body without the 
limbs, or conceive the smell of a rose without thinking on 
the rose itself. So far I will not deny I can abstract, if 
that may properly be called abstraction^ which extends only 
to the conceiving separately such objects as it is possible 
may really exist or be actually perceived asunder. But my 
conceiving or imagining power docs not extend beyond the 
possibility of real existence or perception. Hence as it is 
impossible for me to see or feel any thing without an 
actual sensation of that thing, so is it impossible for me to 
conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or object dis- 
tinct from the sensation or perception of it. 

[‘ To conceiTe in my thoughts ; ’ i.e. oxcept as it exists to the 
conscious mind; — except with sensations and their qualities in the 
object, as constituting it] 

Berkeley here attributes the blunder of so many scientific 
men in his time respecting the objects of sense when we are 
not conscious of them, to the supposition then prevalent that 
there we^e in nature things represented by what we call 
'abstract ideas;’ and there is no doubt that this supposition 
had a Jar^e share' in the blunder, since the ' abstract idea,’ as 
often that there can be objects without 
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any of the qualities of objects. His Essay on this subject is 
here given in the Appendix, and had been written by him 
as an Introduction to this Treatise. It is, however, very clear 
that this blunder at the present time is little connected with 
abstract ideas, but originates mainly among us, in the two 
other mistaJren notions above mentioned, that the percipient is 
something located within a group of sens^-phenomena (as if in 
an idea, or sense-phenomenon, or group of such, there could 
possibllfr be a perceiving power ; see Secs. 2 and 25), and that the 
things perceived at a great distance from the brain subsist 
really in or upon the brain, and inside the skull, rendering it 
necessary, therefore, on account of these distances and sizes, 
to suppose other things external to the skull in a more spacious 
area than that afforded by the skull, and to call these supposed 
things outside the skull by the same names as those within it, 
in order to aid the illusion and prop up the hypothesis. 


Difference hetiveen Essence and Existence* 

6. Some truths there are so near and obvious to the 
mind, that a man need only open his eyes to see them. 
Such I take this important one to be, to wit, that all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind, that their 
being (esse) is to be perceived or known ; that consequently 
so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do not 
exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit^ they 
must either have no ^existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some eternal spirit: it being perfectly unintelligible 
and involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribulfe 
to any single part of them on existence independent of a 
spirit. To be convinced of which, the reader need only 
redect and try to separate in his own thoughts the being 
of a sensible thing from its being perceived. 

* * * H ‘ 

[< Without a mind ; ’ t. 0 . except as taiugB^'^th in*"t1iem as 

of them, aad tha qaaliUeB of senaatioxiain i&Bl as part of them. 
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^ From its being percoivod ; ’ i.e, from its having sensations in it as its 
qualities, — whether wo happen to be conscious of it or not. How other- 
wise could it exist ?] ^ 

When we say that a thing exists, whether it be a pheno- 
menon or a percipient, we mean that it occupies a fixed relation 
to the facts and laws of nature, in which relation it conforms 
unintermittingly to those facts and to those laws, this per- 
manence resulting therefore of coui’sc from these facts and 
these laws, and entirely depending on its conformity 
TThis is the general principle of existence in the case of e.ach of 
the two Essences into which we find all the objects of human 
knowledge divided. 

When, therefore, we say that a phenomenon exists, and 
exists permanently — ^a history, for instance, or a poem, or a 
colour, a hard feel or a soft feel, a weight or a piece of music — 
we mean of course that these have or can have a * permanent 
existence,’ precisely as if they had an ‘absolute existence’ 
irrespective of percipient nature ; as if they had an existence 
as entirely irrespective of percipient nature as it is entirely 
irrespective of our being conscious of them. 

All that we seek to do, in our explanations upon this point, 
\a, first, to recognize fully this permanence of all such things,^ 
nay, to assert that we consider ourselves as conscious of this 
manifest permanence as we are of anything else whatever, 
although our opponents, in the most unqualified manner, deny 
that there is any such unintermitted existence of what we see 
and feel ; and, secondly, to point out to the student that the 
absolute existbnee which we find in the phenomena of nature 
is not an existence independent of nature, — not independent, 
therefore, of percipient nature, — ^but only independent of the 
individual percipient, — i.e,, independent of our being conscious 
of them. Our task here, therefore, is to explain that what we 
Dlj^ean by the unintermittent or permanent existence of a Sense- 
phenomenon, is that, even when we are not conscious of such 
on object, it retains all its sensible qualities in actual existence 
as we see them and feel them when we are conscious of them. 
Its weight, its colour, its size, its shape, its hardness, all 
belong to the object, not to us, and ^remain with the object 
when we are not there. The notion that opr organs of sense 
create them is frivolous, nor much bettor the notion that 
they are destroyed by the removal of the organs. The organs^ 
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are oyily the conditions, under which the individual mind 
perceives what already exists permanently as a mental 
thing in nature, and of which, when we no longer perceive 
it, we can still think as an object of sense permanently 
existing. 

It seems to be imagined by some physiologists and other 
writers that a sensation is something produced in us — some- 
thing * subjective,’ as they express it : whereas it is a thing 
which exists before and after we ai*e conscious of it, often 
miles distant from our bodies, and of which we are merely 
made temporarily conscious ; not being at all, as these fancy 
it to be, a state either of our body or of our mind. This is 
true, moreover, of all the qualities* of sensations, as well as of 
sensations themselves. We become conscious of them, but we 
do not create them by our presence, nor arc they created by 
the organ which is the condition under which we are conscious 
of them, nor at all at the time that we become conscious of 
them, nor do they exist within our bodies. We merely perceive 
these sensible qualities and their groups, as we perceive other 
ideas; for ideas they are. Even when these ideas are very 
hard, and big, and round, and heavy, they remain still ideas, 
and exist as ideas exist. We can perceive nothing whatever 
unthinking, but ideas, whether these ideas be of sense or not 
of sense. The object of sense, then, or material object, is a 
permanent idea or phenomenon, or group of such, undergoing 
without intermission the various laws of nature to which the 
qualities of which it consists are subject, — undergoing, there- 
fore, the various changes in relation to other things which, 
according to those laws, the changes of other things entail, 
precisely in the same way as if it had an existence not only 
independent of individuals, as it has, but also independent of 
its own natui’e and essence, which of course it has not. Our 
watches when we are asleep, and our faces when no one is 
conscious of them, as well ub the light and colours of the room 
we leave, furnish clear illustrations of the familiar fact here 
adverted to, and of the curious denial so boldly advanced by 
our adversaries on this point. 

We must attend carefffliy to the very wide difference that 
there is between the Essence and the Existence of such things. 
The one denotes the nature of the thing ; the other not. The 
Essence here involves only a relation to percipient nature, — the 
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relation so often spoken of b j Berkeley as being one * 
mmdy ^ — one not by any possibility external to mind and 
yielding what he terms ‘ external things for what would 
a pain or a poem mean, or any sensation or any mere idea 
mean, without percipient i^ture, or, to use that expression* 
•external’ to this nature P How could they even have their 
essence, to say nothing of their existence P Could there, even 
for one instant, be such things at all external to percipient 
nature P An external poem, *for instance P — what sort 
would it be P "Whereas Existence involves only the presence of 
this Essence among other similar Essences, it involves only that 
conformity of one phenomenon to other phenomena (to their 
absence as well as to their presence) which is required by the 
laws of nature, and from which it results that, according to 
these laws, each phenomenon is always in its place among 
the other phenomenal facts of nature. Such, for instance, as 
the existence of the Iliad when it is in no one’s thoughts ; our 
knowledge while we sleep, the weight of the chair which no 
one touches, and the colours of the room when we are no longer 
there. # 

We thus see that the Essence of a thing is merely its nature 
(its constituent parts, as it were) and that its Existence is, in 
each case, merely the localized condition of this essence or 
nature among the permanent facts of the universe, without 
reference to what its essence or nature may be, — the combina- 
tion, that is, of the mental essence in question and its laws 
with the other similar essences in relation to which it stands^ 
a state of ijiings which neither requires nor admits of any 
intermission. Thus we see at once that a thing’s being a 
percepbum — something that could not exist without the aid of 
mind — does not imply that it exists ; but merely that since 
there is a percipient nature, the perceptmn or perceived nature 
can be constituted, i.e., can exist, and as far as mere Essence 
therefore or Nature is concerned, can continue unintermittingly 
to do so. When it exists we can perceive it under the pre- 
scribed condition of an organ of sense : but this adds nothing 
to its existence. Fain or a Poem is a pereeptv/m in this sense, 
even when it does not exist ; but it JjjSpLst not be forgotten that 
in this meaning a pei'ceptum may exist and yet not be perceived. 
We easily see all this in the case of the Poem. Its esse 
(essence or nature) is always pivdpi. It has no other nature. 
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It mtLst therefore exist as a percephtm or not at all. Bnt not 
neoessarily a perceived pereeptum, not a perc^inam of which we 
are conscious. Its being thus a peroepium by nature and in Its 
essence does not, 1 repeat, make it exist, and when it exists 
does not necessarily make us pergeive it. The same is true of 
colour and of the other sensations as well as of the qualities 
of these (such as shape and size) lond of the objects they con* 
stitute, and of the whole sensible or material universe which 
consists of these objects. It is not because this nature of 
sense belongs to the Universe that it exists, nor because it ie 
by nature a perceived Universe or mental thing. It exists on 
other grounds. It exists, for instance, because it is produced. 
But such as it is it could not exist without its nature, which is 
that of belonging to mind. It does not exist, I repeat, merely 
because when it exists it exists as perceived, but when it does 
oxist this is its essence. It can only exist as the mental or 
perceived thing which Berkeley defines it to be, nay even as 
the thing of which wo are conscious when we perceive it ; but 
it does not require for its existence that any one should be 
conscious of it. The Universe then exists in this manner as a 
mental thing just as a Poem or a History, as real as the mill- 
stone, but like the millstone wholly dependent for its essence 
upon its sensible qualities, and therefore upon percipient nature, 
not, I repeat, for its existence, 'v^ich depends solely upon the 
laws of nature, but for its essence ; its existence and that of 
each object in it dependmg, not as some frivolously imagine, 
upon our being conscious of it but upon the requirements and 
laws of physical nature only. Ukider these la^s the sense- 
phenomena known as our faces, for instance, remain perma- 
nently coloured and delineated, even when there is no one 
looking at them, and our books exist in the library with all 
their letterpress, irrespective of where our senses happen 
to be ; just as the Iliad exists whether we are thinking of it or 
not; as Beethoven’s sonatas exist whether we are listening 
to them or not; and as their feel remains in the chairs 
when we are only looking at them. Berkeley’s only question 
here is, how could a mental thing exist if there were no 
mind P 

In explaining, under Bee. 3 (p. 15, &c.) how it is that sensible 
objects exist permanently during the intervals of unconscious- 
ness, I observed that our * mere ideas ’ (as they are called)-^ 

T 
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our kno'wledge of these objects for instance, — so exist, and that 
this latter fact abundantly explains the former. But many ol 
our opponents deny that even our knowledge of sensible objects 
exists permanently, just as all of them deny that the sensible 
objects themselves do so. Por those who deny this permanence 
in all cases, it is unnecessary to suggest any explanation of 
how it is brought about in%ny. But for those who recognize 
the permanence of each mind’s own knowledge and own ideas, 
even while the mind is not occupied about these things, yet 
here ask, merely as matter of science, how this happens, since 
this knowledge and these ideas cannot, they think, be then 
said to be dependent upon mind, and ought therefore, as 
mental things, to be lost in ioto during the interval, having 
thus that intermittent existence which they do not seem to 
have, nay, which we are conscious that they have not for 
such persons Berkeley’s remark in this section has a very im- 
portant application : If you cannot see, in the nature of the 
mind itself and in what has been said, a sufficient explanation 
of your difficulty respecting mere ideas, you will find it a little 
farther on in your reflections if you carefully follow them. 
That there is this permanence of mere ideas is, you say, 
undoubted for you as well as for the rest of the world ; but the 
explanation, derived from their relation to the human spirit, 
does not, you also say, seem to you sufficient to account for 
this permanence thus carried on notwithstanding, and as it 
were, in spite of, the incessant unconsciousness of the human 
spirit. Here then you have no alternative. You naturally 
recognize the necessity of a spirit-nature for the maintenance 
and permanence of such things as ideas or such a thing as 
knowledge ; and you recognize, in final analysis, the in- 
sufficiency of the human spirit for that purpose. You thus 
arrive at, then, what we call a priori Evidence of a Superhuman 
Spirit. These ideas — we are here only speaking of ‘mere 
ideas’ — cannot have this existence of theirs except through 
a spirit perpetually conscious, — ^perpetually omniscient ; 
and you thus discern the necessary presence of such a 
spirit. 

Ideas can only be presented by one spirit to another. 
Neither can a stone give them to a spirit nor a spirit give 
them to a stone. Ideas then exist for or through or m spirit 
in two».waj8 ; either as its products or as its phenomena. In 
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neitlier case is there any literal * inside * or * outside * in ques- 
tion, when we say they are ‘ in mind.* We only mean that 
they ai*e mental things ; and this they are in these two ways, — 
either £ls products or phenomena of some spirit; the spirit being 
either Cause or Percipient, or both ; — the cause however being 
necessarily also Percipient or Knower, although the Percipient 
or Knower is not necessarily the Cause. It is the Cause that, 
in nature, determines the permanence and the laws of every 
object. The phenomena then, or ideas, exist for the Super- 
human spirit, or this spirit could not present them to the 
human one ; but when thus furnished to the human spirit, they 
then exist for it as well as for the higher spirit. Is it not 
clear then that as long as the Supreme Cause is in action and 
is conscious, the men^l things caviled ‘ mere ideas * exist per- 
manently whether we are conscious of them or not, and that 
they could not have this permanent existence which we are all 
conscious that they have, without this permanent action 
respecting them of a Mind with Superhuman (i.e., with limit- 
less) powers. To any of our opponents who have not pre- 
viously made this reflection, it cannot fail to furnish, quite in- 
dependently of Berkeley’s doctrine, an unexpected and rather 
startling demonstration of spirit-action on the part of the 
Absolute. 

But this is not all ; nor is this precisely Berkeley’s statement 
in this section. He is speaking only of sensible objects or 
sense-ideas, — not of the ideas or knowledge which we have of 
these; but as both are ideas, precisely the samo argument 
applies to both. We infer spirit-action or (if our opponents 
prefer the expression) Personal Action from its effects. This 
is the only means we have of knowing each other’s existence 
as Spirits or Persons. Im this way also we infer the existence 
of the Supreme Cause or Absolute as, in its relations with us, 
a Spirit or Person, and find all the action, in nature, so arranged 
as to establish, for our understandings, this relation and no other 
between us and the Agent of this Action. (See Introd. xxxix.) 
In this respect, and so far, Berkeley’s doctrine adds nothing 
to the ordinary evidence respecting the spirit-action of the 
Absolute. What, upon this point there is original in the 
doctrine, begins here. It is as follows : All the contri- 
vance, design, and beauty of structure, which no one will call 
*an effect eui generis,* and which, even to the savag^as weli 
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a» to tHe man of education^ indicate the presence of a Super- 
human Spirit, there is also to he taken acoount of, the MATH- 
BIAL, the STUFF, worked up into tkese results, — a sort of un- 
intelligible element before Berkeley’s time, — a caput mortmm 
in the crucible of our Analysis. This substance or material had 
been indeed, for the scientifiG world, during all those ages, a 
genuine mystery, — a product sui generis for the human mind 
to amuse itself with, and a source of childish deUght therefore 
to some classes of ‘ Philosophers.’ As it presented itself to 
us, we could make nothing of it. We could in no* way connect 
it with a Spirit or the action of a Spirit. We had to content 
ourselves with the supposition that it was a product reBultin|f 
from the unknown nature of the Absolute. But when Berkeley 
unexpectedly demonstrated, upon a priori principles, that 
every minutest fragment of this capnt moriuum was an Idea or 
Sense-phenomenon, where were we P When he pointed out, to 
the commonest understanding, that upon further Analysis, 
the material itself which is invested with all this adaptation, 
variety and excellence of arrangement, is found, instead of 
being anything mysterious, to be simply of the phenomenal 
nature, — ^to be the familiar sort of thing known as an Idea,— 
an Idea of sense it is true, but still a true Idea; when in 
1710, he published this most unexpected discovery, the natural 
question at once arose,' Whence then these Ideas ? Whence such 
objects of sense as these ? From what sort of source can such 
things come P Common sense soon answered that such a pro- 
duct can only come from a Spirit — (ideas can come from 
nothing .else) — from the Supreme Spirit then, — ^from the 
Absolute in its capacity as a Spirit, — from the same source as 
the design, the beauty, and the contrivance bestowed upon the 
working up of this material in the coijstruction of the Universe* 
There was now no longer any difficulty, — ^now no longer any 
mystery. After Berkeley’s expositions, the nature of the 
Material, of which^ the Universe consists, was manifest ; and 
when once the nature or essence of this Material was discovered, 
its origin was instantly seen. 

There is no spirit-action with which we are more familiar than 
this production of ideas, either in ourselves or others ; nor can 
we even imagine how, without a spirit of some kind for it to 
come Ip^xn, Uiere could be such a product. When it was once 
known that the material substance of the Universe proceeding 
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from ibe nulcno'wn nobure wHcli we call tbe Absolute^ was an 
idea^ we aaw at once (independently of all other proofs to the 
same effect) that Intdligence is within the characteristics or 
powers of that Unknown Cause ; — ^in other words : that the un- 
known nature of this cause does not exclude Intelligence ; for 
nothing but Intelligence could produce Ideas. But since it is 
the Absolute that furnishes this sense-thought, — since it is the 
Absolute that gives to these sense-ideas their existence, — ^we see, 
from what has been said above of ** mere ideas ” that the Abso- 
lute is |lso conscious of these sense-ideas (for what produces an 
idea is necessarily conscious of its product), and that, being 
exempt from the limitations of the human mind, it can bepmaa- 
nently conscious of it, rendering the sense-i^a thus independent 
of all other conscio^ness, and so securing its permanence in 
nature as long as its laws require this permanence. This is all 
that Berkeley means when, in this section, he speaks of 
sensible objects or ideas of sense, as deriving their permanent 
existence from the permanent consciousness of the Absolute. 

The further a priori proof of a supreme Intelligence thus 
unexpectedly afforded not only by the Nature, but also by the 
Permanence of material objects, is one of the many corollaries 
of the great central doctrine; and one which some of our 
critics have been superficial enojagh to speak of as the doctrine 
itself. Some even add that Berkeley had not been very suc- 
cessful in showing that nothing but Mind coaid produce ideas ! 
and that he had therefore failed here to prove the existence of 
a Supreme Intelligence ! which was, say they, the whole doc- 
trine of the Treatise 1 The attentive reader of Berkeley will 
not fail to be astonished at these frivolous judgments. 


Substratum and Substance^ 

7. From what has been said, it follows, there is not any 
other substance than spirit, or that which perceives. But for 
the fuller proof of this point, let it be considered, the 
sensible qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, 
and such like, that is, the ideas perceived by sense. Now 
for an idea to exist in an unperceiving thing, is a manifest 
cpntr^iction; for tq have an idea is all one as to perceive: 
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that therefore wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities 
exist, must perceive them ; hence it is clear there can be 
no unthinking substance or svhstratum of those ideas. 

[* Other substanoe than Spirit; *<.e. as sustainor in existence, not 
as substratum. ^ In an unporceiTing thing,’ i.e. unless this thing is with- 
in the mind. * To have an idea * has two meanings. * No unthinking 
substratum,* i,e. unless within the mind.] 

Sometimes in this Treatise, as indeed by writers generally^ 
the terms substratum and substance are used as synonymcs ; 
sometimes as significations opposed to one another. ^ The 
* substratum ’ is whatever we suppose to underlie the qualities 
of an object, and this is sometimes also called the * substance ’ 
It is generally supposed to be without any qualities of its 
own, but to be in some mysterious way qualified by the qualities 
upon it. In stricter language, however, the term * substance * 
is used to denote that by means of which another nature is 
rendered possible — ^that which maintains another nature in 
existence, without being either its substratum or its originator 
— that without which another nature could not be produced 
by whatever has produced it. Life is thus a sort of substance 
to pain, for without life it could not be produced ; and in this 
sense Berkeley here says the human spirit is the substance of 
ideas. The ideas of sense, for instance, could not be produced 
without it ; but it is not a substratum to them, for they do 
not qualify it ; and it is not the producer of them. It is itself 
conscious that it is not so. 

The substratum of qualities, on the contrary, is qualified by 
the ideas with which it is connected ; and a main point for the 
reader here to attend to is : what is that which is bond fide 
qualified by these ideas P and what is that something which is, 
in this respect, necessarily connected with them ? This, what- 
ever it is, must be the true substratum or subject of the 
qualities. Now, the obvious answer is that the group itself of 
these qualities (which are also ideas) is the only thing which is 
qualified by them, and the only thing, in this sense, necessarily 
connected with them, since it could not exist without them. 
Here is then at once the subject or substratum, which is both 
natural and intelligible and bond fide. The group is the sub- 
stratum of its own qualities. It needs no other, and thia 
substratum has the immense advantage that it is within the 
Bund. It is not like the substratum that Berkeley denies — a 
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tning beyond its own qualities and beyond the whole sensible 
Universe ^s well as beyond mind. The group itself answers 
every conceivable want that a quality can have, and was the 
natural conclusion to have come to when it was discovered that 
the millstone was a congeries of qualities massed together. 
There was no pretext for a further search. What our oppo- 
nents require as a subject or substratum is something that 
without being mind can, through its own nature, enable 
mental things to be produced by their originator ; and some- 
thing that, in this capacity as substratum or subject of 
qualities, can exist beyond the visible Universe — beyond all 
sensible things, while it nevcHheless underlies aU these sensible 
things, and is their substratum, — two distinct impossibilities. 

No one can here mistake what Berkeley means, though he 
states it with a brevity that might easily perplex the inattentive. 
In the first place he says that there is no substance but spirit. 
To understand this the reader must do him the justice to re- 
member that in his first Section he tells us that the collection, 
congeiies, cluster or group of sensible qualities (primary and 
secondary) constitutes the ‘ material substance * as it is called, 
which we name gold or iron, an apple or a stone, substances so 
familiar to us all, and (what is very important for the under- 
standing of this point) that this unthinking substance or group 
of qualities has those qualities in it as •parts of it, as things 
really inherent in its essence, and as qualifying it, not over- 
lying it ; although not, of course, as percipient nature is said 
to have these qualities or ideas in it, or as it has the whole 
group itself in it. For as this most exact authdr elsewhere 
fully explains, an idea of sense or sensible quality can exist 
both in the mind and in the group at the same time, since the 
group itself is in the mind ; "in the group, however, it exists 
not as an idea but as a quality, whereas in the mind it exists 
not as a quality at all, but as an idea only. In which way we 
are easily able to distinguish between the unthinking substance 
(gold or iTOn) called also material, physical, or corporeal sub- 
stance, which can only have qualities, and the thinking or 
perceiving substance which can only have ideas. In the next 
place Berkeley says that for an idea to exist in an unperceiving 
thing is a manifest contradiction. While we acquiesce in this 
statement we must not forget that, as we have just seen, an 
i^ea 0^ ^ist in its own group of ideas without the least self- 
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eontradiction» althougli the group is as unthinking a thing as a 
single idea is. The reason of this is that the group itl^elf ezista 
within the mind. Berkeley nowhere objects to an unthinking 
substratum, subject, or substance that can be found within the 
mind« — that can be found to be a mental thing. No one objects 
to this. All that he quarrels with are the unintelligible objects, 
without any qualities, supposed to be heyond the sensible Uni- 
verse and heyond the mind containing it, either under the name 
of ‘ substance’ or under that of ‘subject’ and ‘substratum.’ The 
whole question is< Who dissents from him upon this point P 
Who, if they do, know what they are saying, and what their 
words mean or what our words mean P In these days it is 
thought desirable to speak even if we do not understand. 

Berkeley also says that to have an idea means to perceive 
it. Here also we can easily agree with him. We can easily 
see what he means. We can, it is true, say of 'the group of 
ideas or qualities, which is called a millstone, that it has ideas 
in it; but the phrase perplexes no one. No one pretends 
to say that the group perceives what it has in it. These 
ideas are in it only as qualities ; and in the mind only as ideas. 

He further says that that in which colour and size exist, must 
perceive them. The substance, yes ; but the subject or substra- 
tum, no. We see here clearly what Berkeley means, and it is 
what we can all assent to. When, therefore, he says there can be 
no unthinking substance or substratum of ideas, we see that 
he means only a substratum or unthinking substance oafsida 
all mind. He does not deny the unthinking substance which 
consists of sensible qualities, and therefore exists within the 
Qund, — ^as described by him in his first section. 


External mmtal (i.e., sensihl^^Ohjeota, Whatf 

8. But, say you, though the ideas themselves do not 
exist without the mind, yet there may be things like them 
whereof they are copies or resemblances, which things 
exist without the mind, in an unthinking substance* I 
answer^ an idea oan be like nothing but an idea ; a colour or 
figure can be like nothing but another colour or figure. If 
we look but ever so little into our thoughts, we shall find 
it impossible for us to conceive a likeness except only 
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between our ideas. Again, I fitk whether those supposed 
originals or external things, of which our ideas are the 
pictures or representations, be themselves perceivable or 
no ? if they are, then they are ideas^ and we have gained our 
point ; but if you say they are not, I appeal to any one 
whether it be sense, to assert a colour is like something 
which is invisible ; hard or soft, like something which is 
intangible ; and so of the rest. 

[* Without the mind,’ i.e. invisible and intangible, — without any 
quality that the mind discerns; — beyond the remotest limits of 
Uie yisible Universo, aU whicli Uniyerse is within mind.] 

Here as everywhere the expressions ' without, or outside the 
spirit ’ and * external things,’ require careful attention. They 
mean not only beyond the whole range of mind and its opera- 
tions, hut also beyond and outside aU that we see and feel,— 
beyond the whole sensible Universe. What is outside our Uni- 
verse, we, of course, never see nor feel, nor know, nor can ever 
know anything about. The reader will not easily understand 
what is here meant until he clearly comprehends the common 
eiTor, which is to the effect that the Spirit is something lodged 
within the head, — ^within the group of phenomena so called. 
This is the common notion of the physiologists. And, if it 
were true that tlie Spirit were thus within the skull, it would 
be clear that the sensible Universe would be also within the 
skull, since all are agreed that the sensible Universe is lodged 
within the mind, and depends on mind for this very possibility 
of its existence. Now this intemality of the mind or spirit 
to the skull, is what our opponents believe, and seek to per- 
suade others to believe ; and thus when they speak of ‘ exter- 
nal things,’ or when Berkeley speaks of these, and of things 
existing outside the miifd or external to it, what we all mean 
are things not only beyond the range of the mind’s capacity, 
but also beyond the range of the Material Universe, which 
Universe is all found to consist of things contained within the 
mind. ‘ External things,’ therefore, upon this subject, mean 
* things outside our Universe ; ’ and what we know, or can 
know of these things our opponents can best teU ns. *We even 
deny that they can say there are these things. What makes 
them think there are P 

7he error clearly begins the supposition that the |>er* 
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ceiving power is located within the group of phenomena which 
we C5all the skull, although all acknowledge, even our oppo- 
nents, that it is this group that is located within the perceiving 
power ; and not this little skull-group only, but all the rest of 
the known Universe, — all the rest of what we see and feel. 

Every one can see the difference that has to be here taken 
account of. All that is outside, or external to, the skulls of 
animals, is, as we see ii^ to be, literally outside the coloured 
and tactual body so called ; whereas when we use the figumtive 
expression, and speak of things as ‘outside the mind,* or 
‘ without the mind’ (which has been so commonly done upon 
this subject), we thereby moan, as 1 have said, outside and 
beyond all that we see reasonable or that we know either by 
sense or otherwise. By ‘ outside the Spirit * we mean a thing 
which has no quality, by which a discerning power would be 
able to distinguish it from nothing ; — we mean the invisible, 
the intangible, the utterly insensible ; we mean something 
not only outside and beyond all Understandings; — beyond 
all means of knowing and perceiving, but also outside and 
beyond all that is perceived and known, — outside then and 
beyond the whole sensible Universe. If our opponents could 
be brought to see that what they arc here ai-guing for is for a 
Universe of things beyond the precincts of our Universe, it is 
difficult to imagine that they would see any grounds whatever 
for such a theory or any impoi-tance connected with it. 

It is clear, however, that the first error to be shaken off by 
our opponents is that most extraordinary one about the sensible 
or mental Universe being within the head. With that, pro- 
bably, would soon vanish the other more familiar error about 
the mind being there also. We should then have external 
things enough within the Universe and within the mind, with- 
out having to look for others beyond the nebulm ; and there 
can be no doubt that^ a clear knowledge of what these two 
blunders amount to will contribute sooner than anything 
to disperse them. It is in this hope that I have endeavoured, 
probably more than the reader will think necessary, to set them 
in the plainest possible words before him. I have endea- 
voured the more to do this, because Berkeley himself, here and 
else^ere, passes over these errors altogether, attributing all to 
the abstract idea ; and instead of pointing them out, limits 
bixn^lf to merely indicating the fftter groundlessness of th^ 
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fnrtlidr hypothesis by which these theorists sought to conceaJ 
the frivolity and absurdity of their notion, that the Spirit is 
located within a group of its own phenomena ; this further 
hypotliesis of theirs being that although the sensible (02 
material) Universe within our minds and within our view, is, 
as they think * cabined ’ within our heads, yet there is probably ^ 
they think, — some say, certainly y others only, possibly, — another 
but insensible Universe, much larger than this, outside all 
knowledge and all mind ; therefore, also, they think, outside all 
our heads. And fuither, this unphenomenal cr insensible 
Universe which they suppose outside all mind, is, they hold, 
in some way like the phenomenal one. At this point Berkeley 
asks : How can that which is not pain be like pain, or that 
which is not weight be like weight, or that which is not hard- 
ness be like hardness ? This, however, is not all that may 
here be asked. These theorists forget that the head itself, 
skull, brain and all, is a portion of the sensible Universe, 
whether this Universe is internal to our heads, as they say it 
is, or external to our heads, as we naturally hold it to be ; and 
that it is utter nonsense to suppose a whole Sense -Universe to 
be within this extremely minute part of it! — in fact this 
minute part also to be located within itself ! ! — Have our 
theorists any meaning for these words ? 


Error respecting the qualities of Sensations ; i.e., the sensible 
qualities which are not Sensations. 

9 . Some there are who make a distinction betwixt 
and secondary qualities ; by the former, they mean exten- 
sion, figure, motion, rest, solidity or impenetrability, and 
number: by the latter they denote all other sensible 
qualities, as colours, sounds, tastes, and so forth. The 
ideas we have of these they acknowledge not to be the 
resemblances of anything existing without the mind or un- 
perceived ; but they will have our ideas of the primary 
qualities to be patterns or images of things which exist 
without the mind, in an imthinking substance which they 
call matter. By matter therefore we are to understand an 
inert, senseless substance, in wbicU extension, figure, and 
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motion, do actually But it is evident from what W6 

have already shown, that extension, figure, and motion, are 
only ideas existing in the mind^ and that an idea Can be^ like 
nothing but another idea, and that consequently neither 
they nor their archetypes can exist in an unperceiving sub- 
stance. Hence it is plain, that the very notipn of what is 
called matter^ or corporeal substance^ involves a contradiction 
in it. 

Without the zuind or unperceived ; * t.e. outside the universe of 
sense. * Without the mind in an unthinking substance * or * unper- 
ceiving substance whereas they can exist in this sort of Substratum 
or substance ‘within the mind, — within the sensible universe. ^Matter/" 
i.e. insensible, undiscorniblo matter. * Corporeal substance;* this, out- 
side our Universe of sense, could not have sonsiblo qualities upon 
it nor in it ; but inside mind and this Universe it can and has.] 

The sensible qualities of which material obje6ts wholly con- 
sist, are here distinguished into sensations and their qualities ; 
sensations called sometimes secondary qualities, such as feels 
and colours, tastes and sojands ; and the qualities of sensa- 
tions (t.e. qualities delineated by sensations), called also 
sometimes primary qualities such as motion, shape, and size. 
The quality of a sensation, as the duration of a sound or the 
shape of a colour, is as much a sense-phenomenon, — ^mental 
thing or idea of sense, — as the sensation itself is, or as a group 
of such things is, existing therefore, by the aid of mind and 
within the Universe of sense ; but outside the skull, in the 
various objects of the Universe. It having been observed 
‘that some material qualities were sensations and others not, 
people fancied that those which were not sensations, were not 
sensible qualities at all, but things outside the Universe, 
and outside the mind. This error, however, seems to exist no 
longer. 

Of undelineated or absolute Space (i.e. absolute Size\ and of 
absolute or abstract Shape. _ 

10. They who assert that figure, motion, and the rest of 
the primary or original qualities, do exist without the mind, 
in unthinking substances, do at the same time acknowledge 
that colours, sounds, heat, cold, and such like secondary 
(Qualities, do not, which the^ tell qs ^re sensations existing 
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in the wind alone^ that depend on and are occcusioned by the 
different 8 i 2 se, texture^ and motion of the minute particles of 
matt^pr. This they take for an undoubted truth, which tiey 
can demonstrate beyond all exception. Now if it be certain, 
that those original qualities are inseparably united with the 
other sensible qualities^ and not, even in thought, capable of 
being abstracted from them, it plainly follows that they 
exist only in the mind. But I desire any one to reflect and 
try, whether he can, by any abstraction of thought, con- 
ceive the extension and motion of a body, without all other 
sensible qualities. For my own part, I see evidently that 
it is not in my power to frdme an idea of a* body extended 
and moved, but I must withal give it some colour or other 
sensible quality which is achiowledged to exist only in the 
mind. In short, extension, figure, and motion, abstracted 
from all other qualities, are inconceivable. Where there- 
fore the other sensible qualities are, there must these be 
also, to wit, in the mind and nowhere else. 

Here as everywhere the reader must carefully observe that 
'outside the mind' means outside and beyond the sensible 
Universe, because this Universe is, as all now admit, a 
mental thing, consisting wholly of sensible qualities and 
their laws. Berkeley here points out the unreasonableness of 
supposing (as they did in his day), that the feele^ and colours 
of objects were in one part of nature, and their shapes and 
sizes in another. He mentions here, likewise, the error of his 
contemporaries about the space which has no delineation, — 
abstract or independent, sometimes called absolute, space. 
But this also is now-a-days, by most writers, given up as an 
absurdity and mere oversight incident to their first studies. 
For after all what sort of extension is that which is marked 
out by nothing P Abstract space in which to place a material 
Universe, — what is it? Is it not clear that this Universe 
would bring its own size or spac8 with it P And that this is a 
sensuous or sensible quality, just as shape is, and, therefore, 
existing within mind where alone things sensible or sensuous 
can exist and constitute substances P No one speaks of 
Qnd€tt|i|[|f(t,^d or absolute shape. (See Sections* 116 117.) 
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Further of undelineated or insensible Qualities. 

11. Again, great and small^ swift and slow^ are allowed to 
exist nowhere without the mind^ being entirely relative.^ and 
changing as the frame or position of the organs of sense 
varies. The extension, therefore, which exists without the 
mind is neither great nor small, the motion neither swift 
nor slow — that is, they are nothing at all. But, say you, 
they are extension in general and motion in general ; thus 
we see how much the tenet of extended movable substances 
existing without the mind depends on that strange doctrine 
of abstract ideas. And here I cannot but remark how 
pearly the vague and indeterminate description of matter 
or corporeal substance, w-hich the modern philosophers are 
run into by their own principles, resembles that antiquated 
and so much ridiculed notion of materia prima to be met 
with in Aristotle and his followers. Without extension 
solidity cannot be conceived ; since, therefore, it has been 
showm that extension exists not in an unthinking substance, 
the same must also be true of solidity. 

12. That number is entirely the creature of the mind^ even 
though the other qualities be allowed to exist without, will 
be evident to whoever considers that the same thing bears 
a different denomination of number tis the mind views it 
with different respects. Thus, the same extension is one, 
or three, or thirty-six, according as the mind considers it 
with reference to a yard, a foot, or an inch. Number is 
so visibly relative, and dependent pn men’s understanding, 
that it is strange to think how any one should give it an 
absolute existence without the mind. We say one book, 
one page, one line ; all these are equally uiiits, though 
some contain several of the others. And in each instance 
it is plain the unit relates tp some particular combination of 
ideas arbitrarily put together by the mind. 

18. Unity ^ I know, some will have to be a simple or 
uncompounded idca.^ accompanying all other ideas into the 
mind. That 1 have any such idea, answering the word 
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unity^ I do not find — and if I had methinks I could not miss 
finding it ; on the contrary, it should be the most familiar 
to m^ understanding, since it is naid to accompany all 
other ideas, and to l)e perceived by all the ways of sensa# 
tion and reflection. To say no more, it is an abstract idea, 

14. I shall further add that, after the same manner as 
modern philosophers prove coT-tain sensible qualities to 
have no existence in matter, or without the mind, the same 
thing may be likewise proved of all other sensible qualities 
whatsoever. Thus, for instance, it is said that heat and 
cold are affections only of tho mind, and not at all patterns 
of real beings, existing in the corporeal substances which 
excite them, for that the same body which appears cold 
to one hand seems warm to another. Now wliy may we 
not as well argue that figure and extension are not patterns 
or resemblances of qualities existing in matter, because to 
the same eye at different stations, or eyes of a different 
texture at the same station, th(^y appear various, and 
cannot therefore be the images of anything settled and 
determinate without the mind? Again, it is proved that 
sweetness is not leally in the sapid thing*, because, the thing 
remaining unaltered, the sweetness is changed into bitter, 
as in case of a fever or otherwise vitiated palate. Is 
it not as reasonable to say that motion is not without the 
mind, since if the succession of ideas in the mind become 
swifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, shall appear 
slower without any alteration in any external object t 

15. In short, let any one consider those arguments which 
are thought manifest! ya to prove that colours and tastes 
exist only in the mind, and he shall find they may with 
equal force be brought to prove the same thing of exten- 
sion, figure, and motion. Though it must be confessed 
this method of arguing doth not so much prove that there 
is no extension or colour in an outward object as that we 
do not know by sense which is the true extension or colour 
of the object. But the arguments foregoing plainly show 
it to be impossible that any colour or extension at all, or 
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other sensible quality whatsoever, should exist in lui 
thinking subject without the mind, or in truth that 
should be any such thing as an outward object. 

T' Unthinking substancog,* ‘ absolute existence,’ * matter/ ‘ corpoiSael ^ 
Substances/ ^ unthinking subjects,’ * outward objects / t.e. such things « 
outside the sensible universe and the mind ; for within the mind and 
universe all those things can exist and do exist, having W them, 
as paits of them, sensations and the other sensible qualities.] 

TariouB further explanations are here given of the fact< 
(too obvious, one should have thought, to need any explanation^ 
even in Berkeley’s day) that there cannot even be imagined* 
U) say nothing of there being in rerum naturd, such things as 
shape, size, number, and movement, unless they are the shap^ 
size, number, and movement of something. They cannot 
therefore, be found anywhere except so combined ; not any* 
where, for instance, where it is admitted that there is nothing ^ 
else existing, — nothing by which they can be marked out and , 
delineated, — ^nothing that can have shape or space, — ^nothing 
that can be moved or numbered. They are simply qualities 
of the Sense-phenomena, existing only where these Phenomena 
are. 


Substance in the sense of Subject or Substratum. 

16. But let us examine a little the received opinion. It 
is said extension is a mode or accident of matter^ and that 
matter is the substratum that Supports it. Now I desire 
that you would explain what is meant by matter’s support^ 
ing ^tension. Say you, I have no idea of matter, and' 
therefore cannot explain it. I answer, Though you Jiave no 
positive, yet* if you have any meaning at all you must at 
least have a relative idea of matter ; though you know not 
what it is, yet you must be supposed to know what relation 
it bears to accidents, and what is meant by its supporting 
them. It is evident support cannot here be taken in its 
usual or literal sense, as when we say that pillars S^mport 
a building : in what sense, therefore, must it be takenT\ 

17. If we inquire into what the most accurate philodA^ 
phorsMeclare themselves to mean by imterial substance^ 
ehall find them acknowledge, they have no other meaning 
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annexed to those sonnds, but the idea of being m general^ 
tbgether with the relative notion of its supporting accidents. 
The general idea of being appeareth to me the most abstract 
and incomprehensible of aU other ; and as for its supporting 
accidents, this, as we have just now observed, cannot be 
understood in the common sense of those words ; it must 
therefore be taken in some other sense, but what that is 
they do not explain. So that when I consider the two parts 
or branches which make the signification of the words 
material substance.^ I am convinced there is no distinct mean- 
ing annexed to them. But why should we trouble ourselves 
^ any further, in discussing this material substratum or support 
of figure and motion, and othei sensible qualities ? does it 
not suppose they have an existence without the miud? 
and is not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether incon- 
ceivable ? 

[ (16 ) ‘ Matter,* i e , the intangible and invisible kind, — ^tbat beyond the 
operation of intelligence , for sensible mattei , being witbm this action 
and within the universe, can be and always is, the substritnm of its 
own qualities, the sensible cannot qualify the insensible (17 ) Dois 
it not suppose,' &c Sensible qualities cannot have the insensible 
nature of the supposed extrainandane and cxtramental things ] 

Percipient suhstanoe here iqeans that under the condition 
of which sensible objects can be produced by that, whatever 
it is, which produces them. Nothing for instance can produce 
pain without the percipient nature. This, then, is called its 
* substance * by those who still use that very useless and un- 
meanmg term. 

The material and non-percipient substance is that which 
we sometimes call a subject, support, or substratum, and 
which is supposed to prevent the sensible qualities of an 
object from falling about. Of this we reckon, it seems, two 
kinds : that which is sensible and that which is insensible — 
the kind which, being itself sensible, can have and has its 
sensible qualities upon it, and the kind which is supposed to 
bf itself utterly insensible — ^utterly beyond the sphere of all 
^^g^l&lLBible qualitieB, somehow to have these sensible qualities 
In some figurative way upon it. This latter is called * occult 
matter/ the materM substance or substratum denied by 
Berkeley. Yet how, we may here ask, can that be spoken of 
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as the Bubstratum of qualities which it is admitted are not in 
the same place as it is on which therefore, it is admitted, 
they do not really lie. No one answers this question nor can 
answer it. Thus we see that there is no other materiaiF sub- 
stance in the sense of substratum except that commonly 
known as such, viz., the sensible group itself of sensible 
qualities, which group is qualified by these qualities, of which 
group each quality is a part, and in which group each quality 
exists. This group, however, is no abstract insensible sub- 
stratum of sensible qualities outside the universe of sense. We 
cannot confound it either with the unperceiving substance 
denied by Berkeley or with the perceiving substance which 
he asserts as the sme qud non of the sensible Universe as well 
as it is the sine qud non of pain. 

There is then we find spoken of a sensible substratum and 
an insensible one, — one within our Universe and one outside it ; 
also a perceiving substance and an unperceiving one, — in which 
sense the perceiving one is never the substratum ; and there is 
a sense in which substance and substratum are, as here, syn- 
onymous. We must be very careful in makmg these dis- 
tinctions ; which, in all writings on this subject, have been too 
often neglected or lost sight of altogether. 


Externality to the Slull, to the Universe^ and to the Mind, 

18. But though it were possible that solid, figured, 
moveable substances may exist without the mind, corres- 
ponding to the ideas we have of bodies, yet how is it possible 
for us to know this ? either we must know it by sense, or by 
reason. As for our senses, by them we have the know- 
ledge only of our sensations^ ideas, er those things that are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what you will : 
but they do not inform us that things exist without the 
mind, or unperceived, like to those which are perceived. 
This the materialists themselves acknowledge. It remains 
therefore that if we have any knowledgutt at all of external 
things, it must be by reason^ inferring their existence from 
what is immediately perceived by sense. But I do not see 
what reason can induce us to believe the existence of bodies 
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without the mind, from what we perceive, since the very 
patrons of matter themselves do not pretend there is any 
necessary connexion betwixt them and our ideas. I say, it is 
granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, frenzies, 
and the hke, puts it beyond dispute, that it is possible we 
might he affected with all the ideas we have now^ though no 
bodies existed without^ resembling them. Hence it is evident 
the supposition of external bodies is not necessary for the 
producing our ideas : since it is granted they are produced 
sometimes, and might possibly be produced always, in the 
same order we see them in at present, without their con- 
currence. 

19. But though we might possibly have all our sensations 
without them, yet perhaps it may be thought easier to con- 
ceive and explain the manner of their production, by 
supposing external bodies in their likeness rather than 
otherwise ; and so it might be at least probable there are 
such things as bodies that excite their ideas in our minds. 
But neither can this be said; for though we give the 
materialists their external bodies, they, by their own con- 
fession, are never the nearer •knowing how our ideas are 
produced : since ihey own themselves unable to compre- 
hend in what manner body can act upon r t^ or how it is 
possible it should imprint any idea in the mind. Hence it 
is evident, the production of ideas or sensations in our 
minds can be no reason why we should suppose matter or 
corporeal substances, since that is acknowledged to remain 
equally inexplicable with or without this supposition. If there- 
fore it were possible &r bodies to exist without the mind, 
yet to hold they do so must needs be a very precarious 
opinion ; since it is to suppose, without any reason at all, 
that Gk)d has created innumerable beings that are entirely 
useless^ and serve to no manner of purpose. 

20. In short, if there were external bodies, it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there were not, we 
might have the very same reasons to think there were that 
we have now. Suppose, what no one can deny possible, an 
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intelligence, 'without the help of external bodies, to be 
affected with the same train of sensations or ideas that you 
are, imprinted in the same order and with like vividness in 
his mind. I ask, whether that intelligence hath not all the 
reason to believe the existence of corporeal substances, 
represented by his ideas, and exciting them in his mind, 
that you can possibly have for believing the same thing f 
Of this there can be no question ; which one consideration 
is enough to make any reasonable person suspect the 
strength of whatever arguments he may think himself to 
have for the existence of bodies without the mind, 

[(18.) * Without the mind ;* 2 .c. beyond its operations and its nature. 
This does not mean ‘ outside the skull ; * for of course all the sensible 
Universe and its qualities are outside the skull. The sensible skull is 
■within the mind, not outside it. — * Producing our ideas ; ’ t.c, our 
objects of sense, — ideas of sense, sense- phenomena, sensible matter, 
(li) ‘ Supposing external bodies ;* i,e. insensible bodies beyond the visi- 
ble Universe. ‘ Their ideas; * Le. the objects of sense, ideas of sense, 
or sensible bodies, supposed to be produced by their insensible bodies. 

* Corporeal substances,* boro used to signify ‘ producers, * not substrata ; 
— therefore, insensible producers ; — a separate one for each object of 
sense, and, perhaps, for each sopaiato quality. (20.) * External 
bodies,* i.e. external to tbo Universe and to all mental action as well as 
to the skull ; — the internal bodies being those, vast and many, which, 
although external to the skull, are both within the Universe, and 
within the operations of the spiiit.] 

Is not the sensible material Universe with its laws, enough 
for every purpose ? Why suppose another, — an insensible one 
beyond its remotest limits, — ^the remotest limits of all sensible 
space, — entirely unadapted to our faculties, and beyond all 
possibility of its being ever perceived P For this is what our 
opponents here pretend to. 

Some of those who suppose that there is this Universe 
beyond our own, — this insensible Universe which they think 
80 important for the planetary revolutions, — tell us frankly, 
they do not know why they suppose it to exist ; they do not 
see precisely what object it is to effect ; for they admit there 
can be nothing more real and matter of fa^t, or more com- 
pletely sufficient for every conceivable purpose, than what we 
here call sensations, and those other mental things which are 
the qualities of sensations, and the solid, big, hard and heavy 
groups or objects made up of these very real things ; they also 
admit that they do not well see how their hypothesis, a strange 
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thing even in their own eyes, could, by any possibility, account 
for the ideas of sense, i.e., for the sensible objects which con- 
stitute the Universe by which we are surrounded. But these 
enlightened men, for such, from their admissions th^ a.ppear 
to be, forget that when they admit this, they admit all that 
we ask them to admit. They admit that they consider it 
unreasonable and contrary to all scientific principle (or, as 
they express this, outside all reason and outside all science) to 
suppose that there is this utteidy transmundane system of 
objects, sizeless and colourless, entirely beyond our knowledge 
and entirely different from the sort of thing to which the 
organs of sense are naturally adapted. This is all that 
Berkeley or any of us seeks to insist upon. We do not mean 
to say too dogmatically that there may not be an invisible 
elephant now before us in this room. We only mean to say 
that to suppose one is not only gratuitous and groundless, but 
unreasonable, unscientific, and frivolous. 

Others of our opponents, however, have a stronger and more 
definite point against us. They suppose us apparently to deny 
a supreme Cause, and this of course would be as frivolous as 
anything. But let us look a little into each other’s reasonings. 
They naturally want a source or originator for the sensible or 
material universe — something to present it to percipient nature, 
or, as they express it, ‘to excite it within the mind;’ and they 
wish (if we could only be prevailed upon to allow them) to call 
this origin or source by the same name as its product has. As it 
has produced a Universe, they propose to call it ‘ a Universe 
the only difference in the name being, that the one is an in- 
sensible Universe, the other being a visible and tangible one. 
They are driven to this peculiarity of name by the excessive 
peculiarity of their hypothesis. They begin by supposing the 
sensible material Universe to be something within the area of 
their skull ; and they then naturally look for some cause of 
this, outside their skull, which cause shall somehow seem like 
its product, so that it also may be called ' a Universe,* and its 
insensible details, although without any qualities, be called 
objects, one corres]|>nding to each object in the microscopic 
universe of sense within the skull, and called moreover by the 
same name as the sensible object to which it corresponds. This 
is what they mean when they speak of an insensible system of 
things beyond the ken of sense and reason. They believe all 
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sense, as well as reason or mind, to be inside tbe sktdl, and all 
that the mind perceives by sense to be with it there ; — ^both of 
these, preposterous errors. They oannot, however, well ai|oid 
therefore this conclusion a];^ut an unknown Universe outside 
the known one, and full of substrata, by courtesy called objects, 
but without any qualities whatever on them, — without shape 
or size or feel or colour. Their supposing that there is un- 
known something, to be called a Universe external to the skull, 
cannot be much wondered at, when they once came to the wild 
conclusion that the skull contained within its very limited area 
all that they saw and felt. But the question is, why come tb 
this first conclusion at all ? Why suppose that all that we see 
and feel is within the skull ? WTiy suppose all the rest of the 
sensible Universe to be inside one small bit of it P Can any 
philosophical nonsense exceed this ? Let these strugglers after 
truth fi.rst recognize the common-sense fact that the sensible 
Universe, although a mental thing and within the powers of 
the mind, is nevertheless entirely outside our heads, and all its 
objects of great and manifold sizes, at gi*eat and manifold dis- 
tances outside each other, just as the peasant, no less than the 
philosopher sees them to be and feels them to be. When they 
recognize this supreme practical fact, they will then be in a 
much better condition to look for the source of the sensible 
Universe, — ^to look for that which excites it within our minds, — 
than if they foolishly begin by supposing the sensuous mass to 
be something enclosed within the walls of that minute portion 
of it known, as the human skull, and all known space, all 
visible size, to be diminished into less than one square foot. 

We Berkeleians also hold that there is a cause of our 
sensible Universe ; and as we, unlike our opponents, consider 
our Universe a reality, we hold very strongly that its cause is, 
and requires to be a reality also. Our cause of the Universe, 
however, we do not call ‘ a Universe,* being of an entirely 
different nature. We call it the Absolute or the Supreme 
Cause ; and we regfird it as something wholly distinct fh)m 
its product, t.e. from that which is not the Absolute. We, 
therefore, do not call the producer by the napie of the product, 
as oiu' opponents do. We do not call the watchmaker ’ a 
watch,’ nor do we call the cause of the Universe, ‘ a Universe,’ 
nor the cause of a tree, * a tree.’ We look upon that sort of 
confusion as unscientific in the extreme. 
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The Doctrine^ an a priobi Principle^ 

2f. Were it necessary to add any further proof against 
the existence of matterfsdteT what has been said, I could 
instance several of those errors and difSculties, not to 
mention impieties, which have spnlng from that tenet. It 
has occasioned numberless controversies and disputes in 
philosophy, and not a few of greater moment in rehgion. 
But I shall not enter into the detail of them in this place, 
as well because I think arguments d posteriori are unneces- 
sary for confirming what has been, if I mistake not, 
sufficiently demonstrated a priori^ as because 1 shall here- 
after find occasion to say somewhat of them. 

[* Existence of matter/ t.e. the occult and * scientific ’ or immaterial 
matter of Berkeley’s time, supposed to exist outside the remotest limits of 
Tisible space. A sort of matter without material qualities and not adapted 
to the human faculties j — therefore not placed within our Unirerse.] 

ThTe d priori principle in question is that Sense-ideas (the 
objects of sense) cannot exist except in and by means of minds ; 
—that whatever may produce them, they can only be produced 
under condition of Spirit or Percipient Nature, — they can only 
be maintained in permanent existence and kept together in their 
groups by the Spirit as theii’ substance, and their own groups 
as their substrata ; that, if instead of minds as now for them 
to exist in, there were nothing in nature that could perceive 
ideas, these things called ideas could not exist ^ all ; and no 
one now denies that this is an d priori principle. 

Berkeley truly here says that when once it is proved dprtort 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, it is useless and^frivolous to endeavour to prove this 
further by cutting bits of paper or by measuring with a 
scale. 

The d, priori character of Berkeley’s doctrine, is, as I say, 
now fully recognized by all metaphysicians, and even by all 
other scientific men in England who have studied the subject, 
except the half-dozen already alluded to ; and ey> these, 
although they seek ostensibly to disparage the ^very and 
the discoverer, speak oC what they consider its 'faults in the 
vaguest terms, and seem to have their attention solely 
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directed to the uncztended and immaterial thing which^ bejond 
the range of mind and space, is supposed by them to corres- 
pond, in some unknown way, to the senflihle Universe which 
we have in space. This unextended thing, without any of the 
qualities of matter, some few writers seek to call * a Universe/ 
an unextcnded and immaterial Universe ; which seems to be 
mere childishness. Others, however, some of them even 
physiologists, but apparently with reluctance, call this 
immaterial nature beyond ours ‘ a substance ’ of which they 
say it would be ‘ the summit of human wisdom ’ not to deny 
the existence ; and with these we can cordially agree ; 
although they still continue in unintelligible terms a sub- 
dued growl against our doctrine and against its founder. 

Independent of the Senses does not mean independent of the 
Mind. 

22. I am afraid I have given cause to think me needlessly 
prolix in handling this subject. For to what purpose is it 
to dilate on that which may be demonstrated with the 
utmost evidence in a line or two, to any one that is capable 
of the least reflection? it is but looking into your own 
thoughts, and so trying whether you can conceive it possible 
for a sound, or figure, or motion, or colour, to exist without 
the mind, or unperceived. This easy trial may make you 
see, that what you contend for is a downright contradiction. 
Insomuch that I am content to put the whole upon this 
issue ; if you can but conceive it possible for one extended 
moveable substance, or in general, for any one idea, or any 
thing like an idea, to exist otherwise than in a mind per- 
ceiving it, I shall readily give up the cause : and as for all 
that compages of external bodies which you contend for, I 
shall grant you its existence, though gou cannot either give 
me any reason why you believe it exists^ or assign any me to H 
when it is supposed to exist. I say, the bare possibility of 
your opinion’s being true, shall pass for an argument that 
it is so. 

23. But say you, sorely there is nothing easier than to 
imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or books existing in a 
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closet, and nobody by to perceive them. T answer, yon 
may say so, there is no diflSculty in it : but what is all this, I 
beseech you, more than framing in your mind certain ideas 
which you call hooks and trees^ and at tlie same time omit- 
ting to frame the idea of any one that may perceive them f 
hut do not you yourself perceive or thiiik of them all the while ? 
this therefore is nothing to the purpose ; it only shows you 
have the power of imagining or forming ideas in your 
mind ; but it doth not show that you can conceive it pos- 
sible the objects of your thought may exist without the 
mind : to make out this, it is necessary that you conceive them 
existing unconceived or unthovghUof which is a manifest re~ 
pugnancy. When we do our utmost to conceive the exist- 
ence of external bodies, we are all the while only con- 
templating our own ideas. But the mind, taking no notice 
of itself, is deluded to think it can and doth conceive bodies 
existing unthought-of or without the mind ; though at the 
same time they are apprehended by or exist in itself. A 
little attention will discover to any one the truth and 
evidence of what is here said, and make it unnecessary to 
insist on any other proofs against the existence of material 
substance. 

24. It is very obvious, upon the least inquiry into our 
own thoughts, to know whether it be possible for us to 
understand what is meant by the absolute existent^ of sensible 
objects in themselves or without the mind. To mo it is evident 
those words mark out either a direct contradiction, or else 
nothing at all. And to convince others of this, I know no 
readier or fairer way, than to entreat they would calmly 
attend to their own thoughts ; and if by this attention the 
emptiness or repugnancy of those expressions does appear, 
surely nothing more is requisite for their conviction. It is 
on this therefore that I insist, to wit, that the absolute 
existence of imthinking things are words without a mean- 
ing, or which include a contradiction. Tliis is what I repeat 
and inculcate, and earnestly recommend to the attentive 
thoughts of the reader. 
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[ (22.) < A sound, or figure, or motion, or colour ; * as soon m 
Boieuce has once made ub acquainted ‘with the remarkable fact that 
these are ideas, — ideas of sense ; — of which, sounds and colour, tastes, 
feels, and odours, are sensations, figure, motion, space (or sise), 
are qualities of sensations. — ‘Campages of external bodies;* ij$» 
insensible * bodies,’ — with the nature unadapted to our faculties and 
located beyond the range of souse and beyond the limits of visible 
space. (23.) ‘ But say you,* &o., to ‘ all the while.* Berkeley iu these 
words recognizes the permaneat existenoe of the Poem or the History; 
but, instead of reasserting it, he hastens to the explanation of it. 
*■ Material substance ; * t.e. any other except the group of qualities so 
called, and which exists iu mind; — as defined, Sec. (l, ^an inert sense- 
less substance in wnich extension, figure, and motion do actually 
subsist.* This within mind is a common fact of nature ; but what, out- 
side mind, could not subsist at all. (24.) ‘ This is what 1 earnestly 
recommend,* &c. The only difficulty for the student here is to learn 
that the objects of sense are combinations of ideas ; and matter there- 
fore an idea of sense ; for there is really no aifficulty for any one in 
getting to see that there c&n be no ideas where there is no mind.] 

We have here again the question first raised in the third 
section of the Treatise, viz.. How can this phenomenal nature 
of material things be made to accord with that unintermittent 
existence which we are all conscious of thdir having. The sup- 
posed difioiculty which we are here asked to explain belongs solely 
to the blundering theories of our opponents. Nature presents no 
such difficulty whatever, and there is none such in our doctrine, 
as that in which these theorists here find themselves entangled. 

They think that the object of sense is created by the senses ; 
whereas this object exists entirely independent of the senses, 
and goes on existing as completely when we are not conscious 
of it as when we are. It consists of sensations and their 
qualities, whose existence in nature can be completely uninter- 
mittent, — ^unintermittent, therefore, also the object which 
consists of such things. The organs of sense are the occa- 
sions on which, or the conditions*imder which these things are 
perceived, not the occasions on which, or the conditions under 
which these things are brought into existence. Sensations, 
as for instance, feels and colours, and their qualities, as for 
instance, shape and space, or size, have the same sort of 
incessantly permanent existence as the mere ideas of such 
things have, or as our knowledge of things has ; and are not, 
ther^ore, produced on our becoming oonscious of them ; but 
on the contrary exist always independently of us, whether we 
are conscious of them or not. But on this point enough has 
been already said in the remarks on Section B. 
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Afl tihe ezpressioiifi * inside mind * and outside mind,’ — ^also 
* within ’ and * without ’ it, are so much used in connexion with 
this 8i}bject, it may be useful to draw the reader’s attention to 
their import a little more than has been done by others. * With- 
out the mind ’ or * outside the mind ’ is not used to denote 
what we are not just then thinking of, nor what we have for- 
gotten. nor does it mean the unknown. It means of a natwre 
wholly unadapted to be Icnowrit — to he the subject of mental aMon, 
•^-wholly unadopted to the understanding. It means, therefore, 
that which cannot either Be known or unknown, forgotten or 
remembered, thought of or not thought of. It therefore means 
very much our ‘ nothing.’ To think that * beyond * the mind 
or * without ’ the mind means too far away for the organs of 
sense or too difficult to be understood are mere misapprehen- 
sions of the expression. Anything, therefore, that is known, 
although just then unthought of, anything that can be known 
or that even can be forgotten, or that is forgotten, is within 
the mind’s action, or as we say * within the mind.* No one can 
deny the possibility of its existence. This is true of anything 
whose 5iature is such that the understanding can deal with it ; 
but, after the understanding itself, ideas are the only nature of 
which this is true. They are the only materials with which 
the mind can work, — the only materials besides itself adapted 
to its action. ' To be within the mind,* then, means * to be an 
idea ’ whether this idea is present to the mind or not ; and ‘ to 
be an idea’ means ‘to be within the province of mind,’ — ‘to be 
within its sphere of action.’ On the other hand, not to be an 
idea’ means not to be within that province or action ; and ‘ to 
be outside the mind’ means, vice versd, ‘not to be an idea.’ 
Thus just as we cannot conceive (Section 3) a thinking thing 
within the mind where ideas alone subsist, so we cannot even 
imagine unthinking thihg^ outside it; as, for instance, the 
unthinl^g things supposed to be outside it by our opponents. 
All our knowledge is therefore limited to unthinking things in 
the mind and to thinking things outside it. Thus, also, we see 
that our ideas, whether we are occupied about them or not, are 
within the mind ; i.e., they remain ideas ; for as has been just 
said, ‘ to be an idea ’ means ‘ to be something within the mind.’ 
Our ideas then of both kinds are always in themmd, — ^those of 
sense and those that are not of sense, — ^those in space and those 
not in space ; (i,e., with qualities of size connected with them) 
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~ilie sensible and the insensible phenomena,— and the mind 
can perceive them ^ten it chooses to take or when it can take 
the necessary steps,— when it employs the appointed coi^dition 
for perceiving them. And lot it be added that one portion of 
the mind’s action and nature is to preserve all mental things, 
and itself as well as these mental things, in permanent exist- 
ence notwithstanding all the intervals of unconsciousness, or 
absent attention that may have occui*red to it or them ; and 
that the trees in the park and the books in the library with all 
their sensible qualities called feels and colours exist perma- 
nently, and exist in mind (as alone they could exist at all), 
although the organs of sense supposed to convey these to the 
mind in which they exist, are far away in quite another place. 

In Section 23, Berkeley speaks only of our mere ideas of 
sensible objects, and of their dependence upon mind. In 
Section 22, he speaks of sensible objects themselves and of the 
extent to which mental action is an essential in their existence, 
adverting in Section 24 to this same dependence of the sense- 
phenomena upon percipient nature although not upon its being 
at any moment conscious of them ; for by ‘ absolute exislence,' 
he always means an existence of these objects as indepen- 
dent of mind as it is of consciousness ; a sort of existence of 
which even our opponents begin to see the absurdity. As 
however, they suppose these sensible objects to be created by 
the senses, and to cease existing whenever wc are unconscious 
of them, they adopt the most childish of theories to replace, as 
they think, the non-intermission of existence which they thus 
most childishly deny. Without knowing something of these 
theories we should never fully understand the difference between 
Bcientiffc men and these Anti-Berkeleians ; and for this reason, 
I endeavour to keep them before the reader's mind as much 
as possible. It may be useful, therefore, to recapitulate them 
here; for to indicate them distinctly is always to msprove 
them. 

The whole question stands thus: — The only unthinking 
things we know of (Sec. 1) are sensible qualities and their 
groups (objects of sense, a chair, for mstance, or a table) as 
well as our mere ideas of stich, and the groups of these ‘ mere 
ideas ’ — a History, for instance, or a Poem. Berkeley here 
reminds you that all such things are mental things and cannot 
possibly be anything else ; that they canuot exist absolutely ; 
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that thej caimot exist outside all mind; i.e,, cannot exist 
except under condition of and through the existence of mind ; 
and he bids you reflect how or why a poem or a colour exists 
(and exists permanently), when no mind is conscious of it ; 
when we do not perceive it ; when the one is not thought of 
and the other not seen. It is clear that they then exist, just 
as they do at any other time, the colours in the dark, and the 
noise where no one hears it, as well as the Poem or the History, 
when no one thinks of it. The only question is this how or 
this why. How does an idea exist, or why does it exist, through 
the mind’s existence and within the mind in this permanent 
way, when the mind itself is unconscious of it P Whence all 
this unbroken permanence of which we are conscious in our 
knowledgeTof things, and in our sense-phenomena themselves 
from one day to another, merely because they are mental 
things, this manifest identity before and after and throughout 
the interval of unconsciousness ? How do we account for it P 
This is the whole question and the whole fact of nature and of 
conscious knowledge which presents it, and which has caused 
at this j)oint the bewilderment of our opponents, giving rise to 
their most curious theories. What is the origin of this per- 
manence P How do we explain it ? How do they do so P 

We explain this, as already pointed out, by the obvious 
principle that the mind throwsr its own permanence over all 
mental things, — over all its phenomena, — with no other excep- 
tions to their permanence than those resulting from what we 
call and know as the established laws of nature. We see that 
our knowledge of Greek for instance could not subsfst from one 
day to another if the mind did not preserve it ; this knowledge 
derives this permanence wholly from its mental connexion ; 
and what we see so clearly in this case, is what is also true in the 
case of all other mental things. They derive their permanence 
from that of the nature through whose existence they ejflst, and 
thus the sense phenomena which we call a picture, and a watch, 
both mental things, carry out all night these laws of nature 
quite as well as when we are looking at them. There is here 
for us no question whatever of an intermittent existence. 

Our opponents, on the contrary, begin their explanation of 
this great fact by roundly denying it. They deny that there 
is any of this permanence, that we speak of, in sensible (or 
mental) things, during the intervals in which we are uncon- 
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fioiouB of them. They hold that all onr idet-rf and all onp 
Vno^ledge Ixa^e an iutermittait existence wholly dependent 
on OUT heing conscious of them, ailld, therefore, really hare 
none of that oeaeeless duration which we think they ha^e, their 
existence being only one constantly possible, and entirely 
dependent upon our senses. 

They begin here with the strange misconception, that since 
consciousness can be an attiibute of mind, to be ‘ outside ' 
the one, means to be * outside ’ the other ; to be outside our 
consciousness means to be outside, and, as they also say, * ex- 
ternal to,’ the mind. But the error here is manifest. A Poem 
can have no existence, external to mind, although we find it 
can have existence external to consciousness, — an enduring 
subsistence while we are utterly unconscious of it. 

This, however, is only the first step in their theory, the first 
instalment of their most unaccountable blundering. Allowing 
themselves once to think, as most of them do, that a mere 
idea or combination of such (a Poem or a History, for instance,) 
can have no existence outside the consciousness and independ- 
ent of it, they very naturally think the same respecting the 
other ideas, — ^the sensible objects, — the ideas of sense or the 
Sense-phenomena, in short the mental things which are sensible. 
These, they in like manner consider, cannot subsist at all out- 
side consciousness, i.e., wlien we are not conscious of them, 
when we do not perceive them, any more than * mere ideas,’— 
the ideas which we have of such things, — can. They, there- 
fore, suppose that these Sense-phenomena also (upon the same 
absurd principle of intermittent existence for all phenomena) 
cease to exist the moment we become unconscious of them, 
without any reference to their natural changes or to those per- 
manent laws of nature which are carried out in them by means 
of their permanence. Our opponents suppose that the light 
and colours go out of the room when we go out of it, and that 
our very faces cease to exist, — ^losc aU delineation of feels and 
colours, and shape and size, — ^when there is no one looking 
at us. 

To remedy this preposterous result of their prex>08terous 
convictions, they have a further theory about a sort of thing 
(* object ’ they call it, although it is not, they own, an object 
of human knowledge, some even name it * substance,’ but all 
admit that when they speak of it they do not know what they 
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are apeaMng about) — a sort of tbiug wbicb they believe to be 
always invisibly, at han^^ and to be substituted in nature for 
tbe sensible objects, wl^ we are not conscious of them, and 
when these objects or groups of sensible qualities are, therefore, 
as our opponents then believe, entirely non-existent ; and they 
devise aJl this apparatus for sensible objects, although they 
seem to have no such theory to account for the permanence of 
* mere ideas’ (the other kind of phenomena or mental things), 
during the supposed extramental hours of these mere ideas. 

But to go on. They become confirmed in this extraordinary 
hypothesis of an insensible substitute for sensible things 
when we are not conscious of them, through another hypo- 
thesis if possible still more extraordinary than the first. They 
consider that all Sense-phenomena, as well as mere ideas of 
Sense-phenomena, not only have this intermittent existence 
requiring the above fiction, but that all these sensible qualities 
and their groups are things located within the skulls of 
animals. What I it will naturally be asked, all the objects of 
aense — all that is tactual and visual in the Universe — ^within 
the hun^an skull ? The whole sensible Universe there P Yes, 
astounding as the thing may seem, every object of sense is, 
by their theory and convictions, within that small space. It 
is there according to them that the whole of what is sensible, 
with all its seeming vastness (for ‘seeming’ is all they allow 
it to be) is lodged, and there that it exists intermit tingly, as 
alone they suppose all phenomena to exist. They therefore 
determine not unnaturally that this cannot be the real 
Universe — ^that the real Universe cannot be the sensible one, 
nor the Sense-phenomena any real parts of the Universe. 
They have here then a problem quite as gratuitous and quite 
as difficult to solve as that in the case of a permanent exist- 
ence for these sensible Ejects. Here also however they 
exhibit what they term their * characteristic boldness,* and, as 
I say, begin the explanation of this second hypothesis by at 
once denying the great fact which they have to deal with,— 
the real existence of all that we sec and feel (of all sensible 
qualities and all groups of such, even while we are conscious 
of them) — the only sensible reality which their first hypo- 
thesis had left us. They undertake however, they say, to 
provide another reality for these Sense-phenomena, thus shorn 
of their own natural reality by this Skull-theory; and their 
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mode of doing this is by establishing a further hypothesis to 
the effect that there are, outside our skulls, other more trust- 
worthy objects — ^realities, they call^em — not sense-objects, 
it is true, nor even like sense-objects, but in spme unknown 
way coiTesponding to them (for on this point also our oppo- 
nents admit that they are utterly ignorant, and know nothing 
whatever about what they are speaking about), which un- 
known things, although placed outside our skulls, produce, it 
is supposed, all the sensible things inside our skulls* But the 
bulkier part of the hypothesis remains to be told. These 
uneztended ‘things’ themselves, devoid of all material quality, 
and placed outside the skuU, are to be supposed, contrary to 
the hypothesis, enlarged to all the required sizes and distances, 
in order thus to correspond in reality with those which the 
sense-phenomena inside our skull so illusively seem to have. 

I have here said ‘ contrary to the hypothesis,’ because space 
(whether as size or distance) is a sensible quality ; which, by 
the hypothesis proposed, cannot be outside the skull. With 
the exception however of this flaw, the Slcull- theory coincides, 
it must be confessed, most convincingly with the theory of 
intermittent existence, since here also we have the sensible 
and insensible object in every case of perception. 

As these theorists suppose the Spirit or Mind or Ego to be 
with its phenomena of all kinds within the skull, and all the 
rest of the Universe, as they understand it (viz., the hypo- 
thetical portions) outside the skull, they look upon these 
unknown hypothetical portions — the supposed producers of 
the sensible objects — as being beyond all doubt, although 
insensible objects, the real things and the absolute objects, so 
long a desideratum in Physiology, which, according to the » 
other hypothesis above indicated, exist in the intervals of un- 
oonsciousness, to supply the pl^p^ of the sensible objects 
whioh are on such occasions entirely withdrawn from exist- 
ence. 

Such then is the way in which our opponents understand 
the permanence and reality of phenomena — the permaneince, 
externality, and reality of all that we see and feel— a system 
worth recording, it must be admitted, although they have 
always shown themselves most unwilling to take the trouble 
of stating it with the indispensable distinctness as to what 
they hold to be within, and what they hold to be outside the 
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Ann aooor^ng to their theorieB, and as to their subBtitute for 
their intermittent objects. 

Not to prolong the eacposition of their views nnnecessarilyf 
I ha^e not here adverted to their substratum-theoiy, nor even 
to the producer- theory, beyond its connection with the skull- 
theory, since bo^h of these have been already discussed ela^ 
where, and neither of them has much reference to the Sensible 
object with which aione we are here occupied. 
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CHAPTER til. 

Of that which Causes and Pebceiybs. 

No physical Carnation possible^ 

25. All our ideas, sensations, or the things which w« 
perceive, by .whatsoever names they may be distinguished, 
are visibly inactive ; there is nothing of power or agency 
included in them. So that one idea or object of thought 
cannot produce^ or make any alteration in another. To be 
satisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing else requisite 
but a bare observation of our ideas. For since they and 
every part of them exist only in the mind, it followsr that 
there is nothing in them but what is perceived* But who- 
ever shall attend to his ideas, whether of sense or reflection, 
will not perceive m them any power or activity ; there is 
therefore no such thing contained in them. A little atten- 
tion will discover to us that the very being of an idea 
implies passiveness and inertness in it, insomuch that it is 
impossible for an idea to do any thing, or, strictly speaking, 
to be the cause of any thing : neither can it be the re- 
semblance or pattern of any active being, as is evident 
from Sec. 8. Whence it plainly follows that extension, 
figure, and motion, cannot be the c^use of our sensations. 
To say, therefore, that these afe the effects of powers 
resulting from the configuration, number, motion, and size 
of corpuscles, must certainly be^ false. 

Berkeley now treats of Causation ; respecting which most 
important subject however it will not be necessary to detain 
the reader with so many remarks as on the subject of Pheno- 
mena ; because on the physical point all scientific men are 
now agreed ; and also because the subject is entirely distinct 
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from tbat great doctrine explained in tlie first portion of the 
Treatise, and which for the sake of clearness it is desirable to 
isolate as mneh as possible from all the other questions of 
physics or metaphysics that depend upon it, and which have 
been so often employed to complicate it. 

With a ^priori reasoning similar to that with which his doc- 
trine establishes, as one of its immediate corollaries, thd 
Immateriality of the Ego (Sec. 2), Berkeley here points out, 
in nine clear Sections, that there is no physical Causation and 
that there are therefore no Causes known except Spirits ; it 
being a fact of nature which wo all experience and recognize 
as what we are all conscious of, that there is, in some true 
sense, the principle we understand by Causation (although it 
was for a long time unknown what this true sense was), and 
there being no other kinds of nature or essence at all known 
to US except these two, viz. mental things and minds,— Pheno- 
mena and Spirits. 

It is stated in this Section as a fact of consciousness that no 
idea pan perceive anything nor of itself effect anything, and 
therefore, as a fact of science, that no material object can do 
so. Each Spirit knows, at the least, as much about itself as it 
does about any of its ideas, — being as intimately conscious of 
itself as it is of them, — and ratlier more so (a fact overlooked by 
some distinguished ^vriters), — and is perfectly conscious of itself 
as being of a nature different from all its ideas, and as being 
able to originate or consciously cause some things although not 
others ; while, at the same time, it is equally conscious that its 
ideas cannot know anything nor therefore originate anything. 
The student here requires to pay close attention to all that in. 
this Treatise comes under the denomination of ‘ Idea.* To it 
belong not only the fivq classes of sensations and the qualities 
which these sensations deli&eate, but also our recollection of all 
such, an^l^e various groups or combinations of all such; whidi 
groups constitute our Material Objects. Of all these the spirit 
can have meas ; called for distinction, ‘ mere ideas and of 
these ideas there can be the groups or combinations which we, 
for instance, call a Poem or a History. But the Spirit can 
have no idea of another Spirit, t.a. no image or representation 
of it, in the form of an idea. It only infers the existence of 
this other Spirit from its actions, and, from these, knows it to 
be a thing like itself. It is therefore obliged to be to itself, in 
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some eense, a sort of idea or image of otter Spirits ; but it ia 
easy to see that to use the word * idea * in this new sense 
would only mislead and perplex. We thus have merely a 
notion or a knowledge of a spirit, not an idea of one ; and this 
remark seems equally to apply to actions and other relations ; 
of which what the spirit recalls is more truly knowledge than an 
image (Sec. 142 — 145). We have therefore only a knowledge or 
notion of some things, viz., of Spirits ; also of actions and 
relations ; but pictures or images, t.e., ideas, — of other things ; 
and these images, for distinction, are here called ‘ mere ideas.’ 
The ideas of sense, however, (called also sensible qualities or 
sensible objects), although truly ‘ ideas,’ are not ideas of any- 
thing, but ideas only in the sense of phenomena or objects 
immediately present to the mind when it perceives. These 
Ideas of Sense, or Sense-phenomena, a bright colour for 
instance, or a heavy weight, or a hard feel, or a shrill noise, are 
not images and representations. They are original or ultimate 
things in nature. These then and all such things being thue 
seen to be ideas of various kinds, we have no difficulty in 
seeing that it is no use to look for action or origination in any 
of them. In this way after a century and a-half of the most 
rambling and the most circuitous reasoning imaginable, the 
conclusion arrived at a priori by Berkeley in a single page iB 
now fully recognized by all our most advanced thinkers: — there 
is no Physical Causation possible. What has hitherto been mis* 
taken for it was merely the figurative or secondary Causation* 


Spirit the only possible Cause Tenovm, 

26. We perceive a continual succession of ideas, some 
are , anew excited^ others are changed or totally disappear. 
Tliere is therefore some cause of these ideas whereon they 
depend, and which produces and changes them. That this 
cause cannot be any quality or idea or combination of 
ideas, is clear from the preceding Section. It must there- 
fore be a substance ; but it has been shown that there is no 
corporeal or material substance : it remains therefore that 
the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active substance ol 
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corporeal or material substance,’ t.e. except the one oonsistingf 
of sensible qualities or ideas of sense, and which of .course exists 
through the mind, or, as we commonly say, within the mind.] 

Ii)L the last Analysis possible of all onr knowledge we find 
oturselves reduced to two elements only, — Phenomena and 
Spirits. We know the exact nature of these two, and we 
know the exact nature of no other. In fact we have not the 
least materials for knowledge respecting any other ; and this 
simplification of the elements is an enormous advantage 
for the progress of all scientific research. We know that as 
far as our discernment goes, there> may be many natures un- 
known to us ; we know that just in the same way as there may 
be more sensations than the five we know of, although we cannot 
even imagine one other different from these, so also there may 
be other natures, — ^nay, we arc conscious there is one— beside 
these two ; but any such nature or natures are, as also we know 
a priori^ entirely unadapted to our faculties of discernment ; so 
entirely so, that, with the exception of this one, we cannot 
even judge whether others exist or not ; and of that one we only 
know that it is toto coelo different from the natures that we 
know. We thus only know these two natures. Then we see 
changes connected with phenomena, and we are conscious that 
there cannot be change of any kind without a Cause ; but in 
phenomfina we see, at the same time, this utter incapacity for 
original action. Wc are thus I’educed to spirit -action as the 
sole action known to us that could be tbe origin of the changes 
of all kinds which we see going on around us either in the 
Material Universe or in human affairs ; this origination being 
also what each spirit is conscious of in the changes resulting 
from its own choice and action. 

Whether we call the Spirit a substance or not can be of little 
consequence now, since the word in Metaphysics has no longei* 
any signification. Berkeley sometimes, as here, speaks of it 
as a ‘ substance ; ’ sometimes, as in the next section, be speaks 
of it as not being a substance. All that is necessary to 
remember upon this point, is that the only corporeal substance 
we know of is sensible and consists wholly of ideas, i.e., ol 
sensible or material qualities, neither perceiving nor origi- 
nating anything; and that the only incorporeal substance we 
know of perceives and originates, i.e., prefers and chooses, but 
io insensible as well as unextended, and is wholly exempt from 
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constituent elements ; the two ^substances’ thus differing in 
each particular from one another* 


What the Spirit knows of itself 

27. A Spirit is one simple, undivided, active being : as it 
perceives ideas, it is called the understanding^ and as it pro- 
duces or otherwise operates about them, it is called the 
wilL Hence there can be no idea formed of a soul or 
spirit : for all ideas whatever, being passive and inert (vide 
Sec. 25), they cannot represent unto us, by way of image 
or likeness^ that which acts. A little attention will make it 
plain to any one, that to have an idea which shall be like 
that active principle of motion and change of ideas, is 
absolutely impossible. Such is the nature of spirit^ or that 
.which acts, that it cannot be of itself perceived hut only by 
the effects which it produceth. If any man shall doubt of the 
truth of what is here delivered, let him but reflect and try 
if he can frame the idea of any power or active being ; and 
whether he hath ideas of two principal powers, marked by 
the names will and understanding^ distinct from each other 
as well as from a third idea of substance or being in general, 
with a relative notion of its supporting or being the subject 
of the aforesaid powers, which is signified by the name soul 
or spirit. This is what some hold ; but, so far as I can see, 
the words will^ soul^ spirit^ do not stand for different ideas, or, 
in truth, for any idea at all, but for something which is very 
different from ideas, and which, being an agent, cannot be. 
like unto, or repYesented by, any idea^ whatsoever. Though 
it must be owned at the same time, that we have some 
notion of soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such 
as willing, loving, hating, inasmuch as we know or under- 
stand the meaning of those words. 

The Spirit is that imextended invisible nature or essence 
which is conscious of itself as well as of its phenomena, but is 
immediately perceived by nothing but itself. We genei*ally 
define it for the sake of brevity as that which perceives, but 
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tbifl is eax insafflcient definition. Its Essence is not only to 
peroeiTe wb&t is presented to it. By its essence and nature 
it not only perceives wliat is presented to iVbnt it instinctively 
BeekSf deevrea, endeavours to perceive the tnUh of things. 
Here then we have not only an Understanding but a Will, — 
not only Perceptions, but Yolitions. It is evident then how 
incomplete the other definition is. 

The Spirit can further be defined as a centre of faculties, if 
you like so to express it. It is not, however, something in that 
centre. It is not a substance with which yarious powers, 
distinct from itself, are in some unintelligible way connected ; 
nor is it a substance consisting of ideas and knowledge, which 
are supposed to perceive and think when they get together in 
this way. We deny that knowledge knows anything, or that 
ideas can perceive each other. We are even astonished to find 
statements of this kind still current in England under the 
name of Metaj^hysics. 

To the foregoing definition of spirit we may add what 
Berkeley has further written in The Dialogues : ‘ I know or 
am«consciouB of my own being, and that I myself am not my 
ideas, but somewhat else, — ^a thinking, active principle that 
perceives, knows, wills, and operates about ideas. I know that 
I,— one and the same celf, — perceive both colours and sounds, 
that a colour cannot perceive a sound, nor a sound a colour 
that I am therefore one individual principle distinct from 
colour and sound, and for the same reason from all other 
sensible things and inert ideas.’ The reader will also find a 
large amount of useful suggestion on the Spirit-nature in the 
latter portion of the present Treatise (from section 135 to the 
end) whether we think of this nature as the maintainer of 
things which could not subsist without it, as of ideas for 
instance; or as alone unchanged amidst all the changes 
which are being undergone by its phenomena, effected either 
by itself or other spirits. In either of these senses it is 
evidently the Ego-nature alone which, in our hemisphere 
of being, is entitled to this disputed rank of * substance ’ 
{euhetans). 


Of Causation and a Cause, 

88. 1 find I can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and 
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vary and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is no more 
than willing, and straightway this or that idea arises in my 
fancy : and by Ibe same power it is obliterated, and makes 
way for another. This making and unmaking of ideas doth 
very properly denominate the mind active. This much is 
certain, and grounded on experience ; but when we talk of 
unthinking agents, or of exciting ideas exclusive of volition, 
we only amuse ourselves with words. 

29. But whatever power I may have over my own thoughts, 
I find the ideas actually perceived by sense have not a like 
dependence on my will. When in broad day-light I open 
my eyes, it is not in my power to choose whether I shall 
see or no, or to determine what particular objects shall 
present themselves to my view ; and so likewise as to the 
hearing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on them are 
not creatures of my will. There is therefore some other will 
or Spirit that producer them, 

Berkeley here merely states, what in these days, it is ttrue, 
needs nothing but the merest statement, that there can be no 
action without volition, and that from the characteristics of 
the action we infer those of the agent. But the great diffi- 
culty of vanquishing existing prejudices, and especially the 
necessity of anticipating and counteracting for the next gener- 
pition the influence of a prejudice still existing in the present, 
make it desirable to append here the following suggestions, 
and to add the facts of nature and consciousness connected 
with them. 

When our more distinguished philosophers shook off their 
theory of Physical Causation, they not unnaturally carried 
some of its blimders into their new convictions. They got, 
indeed, at last to recognize clearly that it is the spirit alone 
of the two natures known to us, that can by any possibility be 
the true cause of anything ; but as in the theory of Physical 
Causation, they supposed the material object to have in it 
some magical force or power, wherewith U was able to produce 
the result, so they transferred this ‘force* or ‘power’ to their 
new system, and began this new system at once with the notion 
that there really is in nature this sort of thing called ‘ force * 
(which we see i^q clearly there is not)^ and th^t thie ‘ force/ a| 
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ixLYolTed in Causation, lies bond fide in the spiritual substance^ 
that this spiritual or immaterial nature has in it, essentially 
inherent in it, the ‘ force ’ or ‘ power/ as we tjall it, which we 
thinlf we see exerted in the production of the effects. Of 
course this sort of nonsense could not be easily got rid of 
where big books took the place of a priori principles, 
and even now when we are no longer ‘hammering away' 
at this latent ‘force* in matter (although some echoes of 
the hammer are still being heard) we are labouring hard to 
imagine something of the kind in Spirit, and we strain our- 
selves to imagine that, in the Percipient or Spirit nature, there 
is innate and inherent a ‘force,* very much like the old 
‘ physical force,’ which it puts forth to produce such effects 
as it desires to produce, and which even necessarily produces 
them. 

This is now the blunder which still lingers in the field of 
Causation, and which Berkeley’s discovery is admirably calcu- 
lated to remove. The Ego or Spirit -nature has no such ‘ force* 
or ‘ power * in it. It is conscious that it has not. It has no 
other power in it than its own nature, viz., to choose, to prefer, 
and to intend. But that is an immense and unconsidered 
Power. The special work of the Spirit in Causation is to choose. 
All the ‘ force’ subsequently necessary is supplied to the Spirit- 
nature. That nature itself has not this. Nothing can be more 
conscious of anything than the human Spirit is that it is not it 
which has the ‘ power * or ‘ force ’ employed in carrying out 
its volitions. It is conscious that it has no more the power in 
its.^lf to lift a straw than to place a planet ; and even has a 
strong suspicion or clear conviction, according to the amount 
of refiection which it has bestowed upon the subject, that there 
is not anywhere, not even in the Supreme Cause, the sort of 
thing which we all of us here understand by a ‘force* or 
‘ power.* The obvious conclusion at all events is either that 
no such force is wanted or exists at all in nature ; or that, if it 
does, it is supplied from some other quarter distinct from the 
Human Spirit. 

To be the cause of anything is consciously to combine all 
the oonditionB which the laws of nature render necessary for 
the production of the result ; to do this consciously, for other- 
wise nothing does it ; and to do it intentionally for that express 
pur|)ose, for an ‘unintending Cause^’ however otherwiipe 
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oonsoiouB, is no OatM at alL Here then we have the whole im- 
port of Berkeley’s words ii^^e text : ^ When we talk of Agents 
exclusive of Yolition, we only amuse ourselves with words.’ Such 
an Agent is a physical impossibility. He could not» move a 
finger without a volition ; but to do this, he requires nothing but 
the volition and his liberty. He requires no ‘/orce’ whatev^. 

Each Spirit is conscious* of all this action and, causation in 
itself ; and infers the same action and the same volitions in 
other Spirits from the external results in the case of other 
Spirits. These external results oonstitute all the evidence 
that we have of these other Spirits ; and even have the effect 
of leading spirits almost to think of the bodies of other 
spirits (the ideas of sense by means of which all spirits inter- 
communicate) as if they were themselves the veiy beings 
whose actions and volitions these bodies represent ; which is 
likewise the origin of that foolish Materialism that leads some 
unreflecting minds to imagine that the sign is the thing signi- 
fied and that the agent’s instrument is the agent, not only 
with regard to persons in daily life, but also with regard to 
the Supreme Spirit. We not only habitually think ithat our 
fellow-creatures, and indeed ourselves also, are bodies, instead 
of spirits, but many of us quite as sincerely believe that the 
Material Universe is able to act like a spirit, instead of merely 
representing, as it does, the volitions of one. ^ 

It is worth while here to advert to a point which many 
writers leave unnoticed and many others endeavour to obscure ; 
viz., that our choice is free within certain limits ; that whatever 
is Supreme in nature has expressly not given us an unlimited 
liberty of action, but only this liberty within certain limits ; 
and that by freedom, choice, and wiU, in the case of man, (even 
if in any case such a thing were possible) we never mean un- 
limited liberty. We have the option, for instance, of opening 
our eyes or not ; but there our liberty ceases. If we open 
them we are compelled to see what is before us ; if we do not 
open them we are compelled not to see it. The freedom then 
in question here is pretty equally shared between two agents 
the Supreme Cause and Man. Supreme Cause has its 

half and we have ours. This principle runs through the whole 
of human conduct. It runs through the whole of the super- 
human conduct also in its rations with us. ^Th*e superhuman 
volitions, which, for the sake of the human understanding, are 
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limited to the laws of nature, leave thus a large fidd of action 
to the volitions of mankind ; but as clearly as the action of 
our human body shows itself to be a Spirit-action the action of 
the Hiuverse shows itself to be this also, not only by what the 
Spirit of the Universe does, but almost still more clearly by 
what it does not do, — by what it leaves out, exempt from law 
in order tc^constitute this held of human action. For let it be 
rememl^red that it is change alone that attests the action of 
the Spirit* The magnitude of the effect does not attest this ; 
nor does the mere medium do so through whose changes the 
volitions are expressed. The magnitude, and indeed quite as 
much the minuteness of the operations, only show that the 
amount of liberty available exceeds that available for man to 
an extent beyond anything that we can see the limits of ; we see, 
as we might expect, that in no respect has this superhuman 
liberty any otlver limit discernible for us than that prescribed 
by the requirements of the human imderstanding ; in other 
words by the fact that the Material Universe is within our 
understandings, within our minds, — made expressly for our 
minds *and faculties, — nay, is, for its own nature, dependent 
upon ours, — and is manifestly existing for the intercommunica- 
tion of mind with mind, not only of the Supreme Mind with 
our human Minds, but of our human Minds with one another. 

That all change then implies Causation in its true unhgura- 
tive sense is for the Metaphysician an a priori factor principle. 
That Spirit is the only original or ultimate Cause whose natui*e 
we know and experience, or can even imagine, is also for us 
one of these a priori principles. Another is that there can be 
no unconscious, unselecting, unintending Originator or Cause 
of anything. But of the changes to be accounted for, we have 
two very different classes ; — some which the human Spii*it can 
easily connect with its own volitions ; — some which it cannot 
so connect. For these latter therefore it has recoui'se to the 
Absolute. The Absolute, in its action (which resembles that 
of human spirits), produces those changes which the human 
spirit is conscious that it does not itself produce ; but which 
the human spirit nevertheless discerns to be the work of some 
Nature or Being invested, either arbitrarily or necessarily with 
mental faculties similar to its own, such, for instance, aa 
choosmg and therefore also hnowmg and compa/ring ; 

but so far superior to its own, and so manifestly combined 
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with other faculties entirely different from mere mental ones, 
that we can no longer think of the nature developing these 
faculties as a mere spirit, and can only speak of it as spiritual 
or immaterial, because we are ignorant, necessarily ignorant, 
of any nearer approach to the definition of that nature. 

This nature of the Absolute is a subject of vast importance 
upon which scarcely a word has ever been written ; a subject 
of which Berkeley found it unnecessary to treat in the 
exposition of his doctrine, but on which this Analysis of 
Causation invites a few remarks. There is, as 1 have just 
said, a modification in the use of the word ‘spirit* when 
applied to the Supreme Cause which is entitled to the closest 
attention, and all the more so because, as I have also just 
remarked, it has scarcely ever obtained any. It is this ; 

That the origin or cause of Phenomena and Spirits is neither 
phenomenon nor spirit we see a priori, as well as that there is 
this Supreme Cause of both ; for no nature can produce itself, 
and there can be no change without a cause. The Supreme 
Cause, therefore, or Absolute has a distinct nature, entirely 
unknown to us, because entirely and essentially different 
from all that is known to us. This great fact nothing we 
have here to say can shake or in the smallest degree contro- 
vert. We find however, that this utterly unknown Absolute 
manifests itself to us as a Spirit, — almost I may say, as one of 
ourselves, — as a Spirit in relation with other Spirits, — engaged 
in the various actions of a spirit, in such actions, therefore, as 
these other spirits can understand ; and so we call also this 
immaterial but unknown nature a spirit-natui*e, the Supreme 
Spirit or Supreme Cause. The metaphysician, however, knows 
that the nature in question is as fai* beyond the natrire of a 
spirit, as a spirit is in its nature beyond a phenomenon. 

There can be little doubt that it is this existence of the 
Absolute upon which our more enlightened opponents have 
been unconsciously endeavouring to insist under the absurd 
name of insensible or immaterial matter, beyond and outside the 
sensible Universe. But no excuse can here be found for such 
an opposition on the part of enlightened men. We cannot 
call that nature ‘ matter * or a * material substance * which has 
itself produced the material nature, and which, as all here 
admit, has not in it a single quality or attmbute of matter. 
Bven ujK)n their ow» showing then, the Absomte is strictly as 
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immaterial as a spirit is: and since its actions are those of a 
spirit, it is more natural and intelligible to speak of that 
Supren^ but Unknown Nature as a spirit, — a spirit being the 
only immaterial nature known to us, or even, from our nature, 
knowable. But, although we have no other name indicative 
of this spiritual action, and immaterial essence, by which to 
designate the Supreme Cause, yet the metaphysician, I repeat, 
knows that the Absolute, being the cause of spirit, cannot be a 
mere spirit, and that it is for the sake of the Spirits which it 
has created, and in order that they should be able to under- 
stand its action, that it acts as one, and represents its other- 
wise unintelligible nature to our human understandings as 
itself also an Understanding; in our intercourse with which 
we may expect to exjierience all that we should in our inter- 
course with a spirit like our own, unlike ours, however, in being 
entirely devoid of the imperfections which we find in ours. 
For the scientific this is important knowledge, although not 
for those whose knowledge is taken from the convictions or 
report of others. We here learn d priori that in the admin- 
istrator of our lives we have to deal with a spirit of the 
highest order. That is all we require to know. That is all 
that is necessary to give us the confidtooe^hat we require. 


Of the Laws of Nature, 

30. The ideas of sense are more strong, lively, and dlsimct 
than those of the imagination ; they have likewise a steadi- 
ness, order, and coherence, and are not excited at random, 
as those which are the effects of human wills often are, 
but in a regular train or series, the admirable connection 
whereof sufficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of 
its author. Now the set rules or established methods, wherein 
the mind we depend on excites in us the ideas of sense, are 
called the laws of nature ; and these we learn by experience, 
which teaches us that such and such ideas are attended 
with such and such other ideas, in the ordinary course of 
things. 

31. This gives us a sort of foresight, which enables us to 
regulate our actions for the benefit of life. And without 
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this we should be eternally at a loss : we could not know 
how to act anything that might procure us the least 
pleasure, or remove the least pain of sense. That food 
nourishes, sleep refreshes, and fire warms us ; that to sow 
in the seed-time is the way to reap in the harvest, and, in 
general, that to obtain such or such ends, such or such 
means are conducive, all this we know, not by discovering any 
necessary connection between our ideas^ but only by the obser- 
vation of the settled laws of nature, without which we should 
be all in uncertainty and confusion, and a grown man no 
more know how to manage himself in the affairs of life than 
an infant just bom. 

The ‘ mere idea * (as we call it) which we have of an ‘ Idea 
of Sense,’ or Sense-phenomenon, — of a feel, for instance, or a 
sound, — is something very different from the idea of sense 
itself, — so different that the one is called the real thing and 
the other the mere idea of it, resembling one another only in 
the fact that they are both mental things, both ph&omena. 
The one is only the recollection or imagination of the other,— 
the image of it formed in recollecting or imagining its detafls. 
* The laws of nature’ is a phrase usually applied to that regu- 
larity of succession or concomitance with which we find that 
the ideas of sense or sensible objects are presented to the spirit 
world ; and although it is true that these laws apply also to 
our *mere ideas,’ the ideas that we have of these 4deas of 
sense,’ yet it is especially in their application to the ‘ ideas 
of sense’ or sense-phenomena (sense-objects) that they are 
here spoken of ; and there is no longer any question either as 
to their existence in nature, or as to what they are ; nor even 
much as to the necessity of a discerning and intending cause 
of them. For unenlightened minds, however, these Laws of 
Nature exclude, as it were, all necessity for a Supreme Cause or 
Absolute, and suggest the notion that these laws alone can 
manage everything, or that other notion, already adverted to as 
so groundless and frivolous, that each phenomenon or idea has 
in itself the power not only of originating its own action, but 
also of obliging all the rest to act in concert with it ; yet what 
can be clearer than it is, that to be able to do anything we 
must be able to intend it, and to know that we are doing it P 
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we do withont knowing it and without intending it, we 
dearly do not do at all. 

But, as alreadyjneanarked, the theory of physical causation 
is now exploded, and all scientific men, or, at least, almost all 
of them, now fully re<y>gnize that what they have to seek and 
study and deal with are laws, not forces. All also recognize 
fully that the laws of phenomenal nature could not have been 
innate in the phenomena, nor have been devised by them, nor 
eould even have devised themselves. Those who think at all 
upon this subject naturally attribute the institution of these 
laws to the same source as they attribute the phenomena them- 
selves, viz., to the spiritual action of the immaterial Absolute; 
and as to the advantage of nature’s laws, to which Berkeley 
adverts, and the care of the Absolute therein shown, not only 
is that true andlpbvious, but it seems not easy to imagine how 
either the Will or the Understanding could completely operate 
without them. 


• Figurative or secondary Causation. 

82. And yet this consistent uniform worhireg^ which so 
evidently displays the goodness and wisdom of that govern- 
ing Spirit whose will constitutes the law of nature, is so far 
from leading our thoughts to liim, that it rather sends them 
a^wandering after second causes. For when we perceive 
certain ideas of sense constantly followed by other ideas, and 
we know this is not of our own doing, we forthwith attribute 
power and agency to the ideas themselves, and make one 
the cause of another, than which nothing can be more absurd 
and unintelligible. Thus, for example, having observed that 
when we perceive by sight a certain round luminous figure, 
we at the same time perceive by touch the idea of sensation 
called we do from thence conclude the sun to be the 
cause of heat. And in like manner, perceiving the motion 
and collision of bodies to be attended with sound, we are 
inclined to think the latter an efiect of the former. 


He here adverts to the absurdity which hie doctrine so 
clearly points out as lurking in the vulgar hypothesis which 
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considers sncli inert, nnoonscious tilings as tlie objects of sense 
(sense-phenomena, or ideas of sense) to be the original sources of 
such other things as either follow or acoop|>any them, — an 
hypothesis which, under the pretext of being only a meliaphor 
and treating only of secondary causes, was really for some 
time bringing about a great deal of misconception, and pro- 
longing the confusion of Physical Causation. Nor must we 
forget, although Berkeley here omits it, the other equally 
preposterous hypothesis still lingering among us, and con- 
stantly interchanged with this, to the effect that there is an 
immaterial something, of some unknown kind, wrapped up ifn 
every group of sensible qualities, and supposed by some of 
our opponents to be the true object, or, at least, true 
originator, not only of the whole sensible object, but even of 
all the effects and actions which we attribute ifco this object. 
These opponents, never very numerous, have almost entirely 
passed over to those who consider each object’s invisible 
‘ something ’ to be outside the whole sensible Universe, instead 
of its being wrapped up in sensible qualities in any part of 
this Universe. They now see that this old notion woifld place 
this * something’ within the mind; which would not at all 
suit them. 


Of the Beal and the Unreal in the Product. 

83. The ideas imprinted on the senses by the author of 
nature are called real things : and those excited in the 
imagination, being less regular, vivid, and constant, are 
more properly termed ideas or images of things^ which they 
copy and represent. But then our sensations, be they never 
so vivid and distinct, are nevertheless ideas^ that is, they 
exist in the mind, or are perceived by it, as truly as the 
ideas of its own framing. The ideas of sense are allowed 
to have more reality in them, that is, to be more strong^ 
orderly^ and coherent than the creatures of the mind ; but 
this is no argument that they exist without the mind. They 
are also less dependent on the spirit^ or thinking substance 
which perceives them, in that they are excited by the will 
of another and more powerful spirit: yet still they art 
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ideas^ and certainly no idea^ whether faint or strong, can 
exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it, 

[*I^eaB impriiildd on the senses/ This old-fashioned expression^ 
found also in the first section, only mpans * sensible objects'* or ^ ideas 
of sense/ It is not intended to moan that there is anything imprinted 
on the organs of sense ; and * imprinted * on the sentient spirit only 
moans * presented * to it. j % 

Berkeley terminates this First Part of his Treatise by again 
speaking here, as often elsewhere (see Secs. 36 and 41), of the 
wide difference that exists between sensible objects and the 
‘ mere ideas ’ which a spirit has of these ; — in other words, 
between ‘ real things,’ or the ‘ ideas of sense,’ and those com- 
par^vely unreal things, or ‘ mere ideas,* which are only in- 
sensible images of representations of the real things, taking 
the place of these in the immediate action of the spirit when 
it t^nks. He has been obliged to dwell the more upon this 
very obvious difference* not only on account of his use of the 
word ‘idea’ in the exposition of his doctrine, whereby bis 
opponents have had a pretext for representing him as holding 
pain to be a ‘ mere idea,’ and the material Universe a ‘ mere 
idea,’ and iron a * mere idcii ;’ but also because his opponents 
themselves do, strange to say, ‘utterly deny the reality and 
sufiiciency of those sensible qualities and their groups, — those 
sense-phenomena or ideas of sense, — which we, with all the 
rest of the world, maintain ai*e here the only realities — the 
only real things ; and whose reality and sufficiency they are 
thus compelled to deny, in order to justify with the greater 
plausibility their strange hypothesis of an ‘ immaterial 
matter ’ (a matter completely free from all material qualities), 
supposed to be combined with these groups, which are, 
they say, when without it, unreal things and mere ideas. 
The whole question, however, of reality and non-reality 
presents no difficulty whatever in our doctrine, although so 
much in this fantastic one of our opponents. Even by 
their account, it is impossiblo to say what in their 
doctrine is real and what is not. No one, however, will 
pretend that the * immaterial matter ’ of these few theorists 
(who represent it as ‘ the summit of human wisdom ’ not to 
deny its existence) coidd add much to the reality of any- 

I 
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thing, mucli less then to the reality of an Armstong gun or of 
our granite. 

An important point in this Section is that alluded to, in 
its first and last passage, where we are reminded that^ even 
stones are Ideas, and as ^ch, the products and objects of 
some Spirit-action beyond ours. See p. 31, et aeqq. 


END OF PART T. 
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CnAPTER 1. 


Twelve Objections. — On thf ground of Theism, Science, 
AND CoaiMON Sense. 

First Objection : That we deny Insensible Matter, 

34. Before we procoed any further, it is necessary to 
spend some time in answering objections which may pro- 
bably be made against the principles hitherto laid down. In 
doing of which, if I seem too prolix to those of quick appre- 
hensions, I hope it may be pardoned, since all men do not 
equally apprehend things of this nature ; and I am willfng 
to be understood by every one. Fh'st^ tlien, it will be 
objected that by the foregoing principles, all that is real and 
substantial in nature is banished out of the world: and instead 
thereof a chimerical scheme of ideas lakes place. All things 
tb*it exist, exist only in the mind — th.nt is, they are purely 
notional. What, therefore, becomes of the sun, moon, and 
stars ? What must we tliink of houses, rivers, mountains, 
trees, stones — nay, even of our own bodies ? Are all these 
but so many chimeras and illusions on the fancy f To all 
• which, and whatever else of the same sort maybe objected, 
I answei\ that by the principbs premised, we are not deprived 
of any o ie thing in nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, 
or anywise conceive or understand, remains as secure as 
ever, and is as real as ever. There is a rermn natvrdy and 
the distinction between realities and chimeras retains its full 
force. This is evident from Secs. 22, 30, and 33, where wo 
have shown what is meant by real in opposition to 

chimeras,^ or ideas of our own framing ; but then they both 
equally exist in the mind, and in that sens6%'re alike ideas. 
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35, I dd not argue against the existence of any one thing 
that we can apprehend, either by sense or reflection. That 
the things I see with mine eyes and touch with my hands 
do exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The 
only thing whose existence we deny, 25 that which philosophers 
call niatter or corporeal substance. And in doing of this, 
there is no damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I 
dare say, will never miss it. The atheist indeed will want 
the colour of an empty name to support his impiety ; and 
the philosophers may possibly find, they have lost a g^eat 
handle for trifling and disputation. 

• 36. If any man thinks this detracts from the existence or 
reality of things, he is very far from understanding what 
hath been premised in the plainest terms I could think of. 
Take here an abstriict of what has been said. There are 
spintual substances, minds, or human souls, which will or 
excite ideas in themselv(‘s at pleasure: but these are faint, 
weak, and unsteady in respect of others they perceive ]iy 
sense, which, being impressed upon them according to cer- 
tain rules or laws of nature, speak themselves the effects of 
a mind more powerful and wise than human spirits. These 
latter are said to have more nalitym them than the former: 
by which is m(*ant that they are more affecting, orderly, and 
distinct, and that they are not fictions of the mind perceiv- 
ing them. And in this sense, the sun that I see by day is 
the real sun, and that which I imagine by night is the idea 
of the former. In the sense here given of reality^ it is 
evident that every vegetable, star, mineral, and in general 
each part of the mundane system, is as much a real being 
by our principles as by any other. Whether others mean 
anything by the term reality different from what I do, I 
entreat them to look into their own thoughts and see. 

37. It will be urged that thus much at least is true, to 
wit, that we take away all corporeal substances. To this 
my answer is, that if the word substance be taken in the 
vulgar sense, for a combination of sensible qualities, such as 
extension, solidjty, weight, and the like : this we cannot be 
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accused of taking away. But if it be taken in a philosophic 
sense, for the support of accidents or qualities withoiU the 
mind; then indeed I acknowledge that we take it away, if 
one may be said to take away that which never had any 
existence, not even in the imagination. 

38. But, say you, it sounds very harsh to say we eat and 
drink ideas, and are clothed with ideas. I acknowledge it 
does so, the word idea not being used in common discourse 
to signify the several combinations of sensible qualities, 
which are called things : and it is certain that any expression 
which varies from the familiar use of language, will seem 
harsh and ridiculous. But this doth not concern the truth 
of the proposition, which in other words is no more than to 
say, we are fed and clothed with those things which we 
perceive immediately by our senses. The hardness or soft- 
ness, the colour, taste, warmth, figure, and such like 
qualities, which combined together constitute the several 
sorts of victuals and apparel, have been shown to exist only 
in the mind that perceives them; and this is all that is 
meant by calling them ideas; which word, if it was as 
ordinarily used as things would sound no harsher nor more 
ridiculous than it, J am not for disputing about the pro- 
priety, but the truth of the expression. If therefore you 
agree with me that we eat, and drink, and are clad with 
the immediate objects of sense, which cannot exist unper- 
ceived or without the mind ; I shall readily grant it is more 
proper or conformable to custom, that they should be called 
things rather than ideas. 

39. If it be demanded why I make use of the word idea^ 
and do not rather in compliance with custom call them 
things^ I answer, I do it for two reasons : first, becauso 
the term thing^ in contradistinction to idea^ is generally sup- 
posed to denote somewhat existing without the mind: 
secondly, because thing hath a more comprehensive signifi- 
cation than idea^ including spirits, or thinking things, as 
well as ideas. Since therefore the objects of sense exist 
only in the mind, and are withal thoughtless ^d inactive, I 
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chose to mark them by the word idea^ which implies those 
properties. 

40. But, say what we can, some one perhaps may apt 
to reply, he will still believe his senses, and never suffer 
any arguments, how plausible soever, to prevail over the 
certainty of them. Be it so, assert the evidence of sense as 
high as you please, we are willing to do the same. That 
what I see, hear, and feel doth exists that is to say, is 
perceived by me^ I no more doubt than I do of my own being. 
But I do not see how the testimony of sense can be alleged 
as a proof for the existence of any thing which is not per- 
ceived by sense. We are not for having any man turn 
sceptic^ and disbelieve his senses; on the contrary, we 
give them all the stress and assurance imaginable ; nor 
are there any principles more opposite to scepticism than 
those we have laid down, as shall be hereafter clearly 
shown. 

• 

Here follow in fifty Sections the twelve principal objections 
supposed by our opponents, either on scientific or theological 
grounds, — indeed also on grounds of Common Sense, — ^to lie 
against the doctrine that a Material Substance is a Pheno- 
menon; — with two further objections to it which have been 
raised in a special manner by the so-called ‘ Christians * of 
Berkeley’s time; and by them supposed to be important, 
with Berkeley’s separate reply to each of the fourteen 
objections. But of all these objections, there are only four 
(the Ist, 3rd, 4th, and 12th) the discussion of which is at all 
calculated to be of use to the student, the rest of them being 
what any one can himself reply to who understands the pre- 
ceding portion of the treatise, and what may only confuse 
or mislead any one who does not. 

The first of these fourteen objections is, that according to 
our doctrine, there is nothing real in material nature except 
sensible qualities with their groups and the laws to which 
these groups are subject; whereas these qualities and their 
groups (say our opponents here) have no reality whatever; 
and are precisely that in material nature which has no real 
existence, being wholly, they think, Iqdged within *oui* skulls. 
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in as far as they exist at all, and only a-ppcaring illusively to 
be outside them. 

There is nothing real, say these witers, in a block of granite 
but vftjat is invisible and otherwise insensible in the block,— 
nothing but what there can be supposed to be, in it, entii*ely 
devoid of all sensible qualities. This invisible intactual ele- 
ment, wholly without weight or hardness and as free from 
shape or size as a. mathematical point, is said by our adversaries 
to be the only real thing in the whole block of granite ! Is 
this, we ask, common sense ? Wlien we si^eak of gi’anite as 
matter and as a material substance we mean, and everybody 
means (except these half dozen modern ‘ philosophers *) a solid, 
heavy, shaped, hard, and extended mass, and no one of sane 
mind denies the reality and existence of such an object. But 
we are told by our opponents that in this merely sensible mass 
there is no reality, that there is no reality in a group of sensible 
4:iualities, that in short they do not even exist as an object 
outside us whore they seem to us to exist, but merely within 
the pi ecincts of our own skulls ; that the real block of granite 
is Bonlebhing quite diffei'cnt from a gi’oup or congeries of 
sensible qualities ; something neither solid nor extended nor 
shaped nor coloiu'cd, which something, moreover, is quite sepa- 
rated from the sensible qualities of the block^^ being, they say, 
outside our skulls, and even really in the very spot outside us 
where these sensible qualities illusively appear to us to be. 

. This was the invisible matter or insensible corporeal substance 
of the learned in Berkeley’s time which he declared to be 
absurd, and which has hitherto led to so much frivolous 
struggling on the part of our physicists, to decipher the 
reasonableness of what he can have meant. What are we to 
think of a metaphysical age in which wo are still said to be 
banishing all reality from nature, when we hold up to ridicule 
this preposterous theory of insensible matter? — a kind of 
matter without any material qualities ? Berkeley seems here 
to recognize that the use of the equivocal term * idea ’ by the 
, metaphysicians of his time, and by himself in conformity with 
' their practice, has created much of the difficulty experienced 
in the exposition and understanding of this subject. Of that 
there can be no doubt ; and this is proved by the persistence 
with which onr adversaries, intentionally and most sedulously, 
pe^^e in this equivocation. Kevertheless that one Material 
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SubBtance should cat another or wear another Material Sub- 
stance, is quite as c\iriou6 a thing in its way, as that one idea 
should eat another or wear another. 

Second Objection : That we deny all difference between a 
Sensation and our Recollection of it. 

41. Secondly, it will be objected that there is a great 
difference betwixt real fire, for instance, and the idea of fire, 
betwixt dreaming or imagining one’s self burnt, and actually 
being so : this and the like may be urged in opposition to 
our tenets. To all which the ansivcr is evident from what 
hath been already said, and I shall only add in this place, 
tliat if real fire be very different from the idea of fire, so 
also is the real pain that it occasions, very different from 
the idea of the same pain : and yet nobody will pretend that 
real pain either is, or can possibly be, in an imperceiving 
thing or without the mind, any more than its idea. 

The second objection is that, according to our doctrin^, there 
is no difference between the idea of sense (i,e,, the sensible 
object or sense-phenomena) and the mere recollection that wo 
have of this idea of sense, since they are both ideas. The 
answer is that this is pure misconception, No difference can 
be more complete than that made by Berkeley between these 
things, — between a sensation and our recollection of it. 
Although every scientific man knows that they are both ideas, 
every scientific man knows also that they are not, both of 
them, ideas of sense. Everybody knows that there is the whole 
difference of black and white between an idea of sense and the 
idea which is not an idea of sense, — between music as we hear 
it and music as we remember it,-r-between pain as we feel it 
and pain as we remember it. All admit, however, i.e,, all who 
understand scientific terms, both that the music itself is an 
idea or phenomenon in this metaphysical sense, and that the 
recollection of it is one also. Black and white are very differ- 
ent things, although both of them are colours ; and the air is 
very different from granite, although both of them are matter. 

Here as elsewhere it is our opponents who really make the 
denial they impute to us. It is they who really deny this 
difference, and who say that there is as completely net reality 
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in our Sensations and their Qualities, t.e. in our ideas of Bfense 
(in the sensible qualities of granite for instance) as in our 
* mere ideas * of such things, when we remember them or 
imaging them. Their denying this wide difference them- 
selves seems to be very much that which makes man 3 ’’of them 
so persistently misunderstand us, and misrepresent us upon 
this point, to those unacquainted with the subject. 

Third Objection : That denying Insensible Matter^ we suppose 
nothing external to our Heads, 

42. Thirdly, it will be objected that we see things actually 
without or at a distance from us, and which consequently 
do not exist in the mind, it being absurd that those things 
which are seen at the distance of several miles, should be 
as near to us as our own thougliis. In answer to this, I 
desire it may be considered, that in a dream we do oft per- 
ceive things as existing at a great distance off, and yet for 
all that, those things are acknowledged to have their exist- 
ence onfy in the mind. 

43. But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may be 
worth while to consider, how it is that we perceive distance 
and things placed at a distance by sight. For that we 
should in truth see external space, and bodies actually exist- 
ing in it, some nearer, others further off, seems to carry 
with it some opposition to what hath been said, of their 
existing nowhere without the mind. The consideration of 
this difficulty it was that gave birth to ray Essay towards a 
new Theory of Vision, which was publislied not long since. 
Wherein it is shown that distance or outness is neither imme^ 
diately of itself perceived by sight, nor yet apprehended or 
judged of by lines and angles, or any thing that hath a 
necessary connection with it : but that it is only suggested to 
our thoughts, by certain visible ideas and sensations attend- 
ing vision, which in their own nature have no manner of 
similitude or relation, e^her with distance, or things placed 
at a distance. But by a connection taught us by experience^ 
they come to signify and suggest them to us, after the same 
manner that words of any language suggest the ideas they 
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are made to stand for. Insomuch that a lom blind, 
and afterwards mad© to see, would not, at finrt sight, think 
the things he saw to be without his mind, or at any^^stance 
from him. See Sect. 41 of the forementioned treatise, 

44. The ideas of sight and touch make two species, en- 
tirely distinct and heterogeneous. The former are marks and 
prognostics of the latter. That the proper objects of sight 
neither exist without the mind, nor are the images of ex- 
ternal thirds, was shown even in that treatise. Though 
throughout the same, the contrary be supposed true of tan- 
gible objects : not that to suppose that vulgar error was 
necessary for establishing the notions therein laid down, but 
because it was beside my purpose to examine and refute 
it in a discxjurse concerning vision. So that in strict truth 
the ideas of sight, when we apprehend by them distance and 
things placed at a distance, do not suggest or mark out to 
us things actually existing at a distance, but only admonish 
us what ideas of touch will be imprinted in our^minds at 
such and such distances of time, and in consequence of such 
or such actions. It is, I say, evident from what has been 
said in the foregoing parts of this treatise, and in Sec. 
147, and elsewhere of the essay concerning vision, that 
visible ideas are language whereby the governing Spirit 
on whom we depend, informs us what tangible ideas he is 
about to imprint upon us, in case we excite this or that 
motion in our own bodies. But for a fuller information in 
this point, 1 refer to the essay itself. 

Here is raised what may be called the Skull theory of our 
opponents. It is the third objection in the list, and is as 
follows : — Our opponents, with few exceptions, hold that the 
perceiving power is within the skull, in the nerves of the brain ; 
and that, since everything perceived, under the condition of 
the senses, exists as a sense-perception or sense-phenomenon 
(an idea of sense) all such phenomena must, on this account, 
have their place in the very spot w^Mpre the perceiving power 
itself is ; — inside the skull. « 

Here, however, these enlightened thinkers, of course, imme- 
diately experience the formidable diflicidty of having to explain 
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liow it is possible for all the vast sizes ajid distances of nature to 
co-exist in this manner, within the skull. They explain this 
as one might expect, by supposing material Kature divided into 
the kno^n and the unknown, — ^into two totally different parts, 
the sensible material Nature, and the insensible material Nature. 
As the whole sensible or sensuous, and visible Universe, say 
they, exists thus necessarily with all its sense-magnitudes 
within the area of the skull, it becomes necessary for us to 
infer that outside our skulls at the same time, there must be 
another Universe, from its nature as well as from its position, 
intactual and invisible, and in all other respects insensible ; 
in which Universe exempt from all sensible qualities, all these 
vast sizes and distances of which we are conscious, may be 
imagined to exist in some insensible manner, but really and 
unillusively ; which insensible^ condition of things is alone 
therefore to be regarded as the real one, the real Universe, 
outside the cerebiul or sensible one, although it is the one so 
strenuously denied by Berkeley, and which seemed to him so 
entirely unnecessary as well as in itself so utterly self -contra- 
dictory. • It is absurd, these people say, to suppose that the 
sense-phenomena, which are things so manifestly within our 
httle skulls, can be really of such sizes and at such vast 
distances from one another, and even from our heads, as they 
thus curiously seem to us to be. The real sizes and distances, 
shapes and movements, are, say they, those to which anything 
like sense is from their nature not adkpted, in other words, 
those which are as insensible as thought, outside all mind 
moreover and all possibility of knowledge. Our sensations 
and the qualities delineated by our sensations, also our 
thoughts about all such things, are, they think, inside our 
skulls, therefore, not real, and thus when we deny these 
supposed magnitudes, invisible and unknown, outside our 
skulls, we deny, they tell us, the reality of all magnitudes ; for 
according to them there really are no other. 

The obvious answer to this objection of our opponents is 
thst the sense-phenomena do not exist or have their place 
within the skull; — that the skull and the brain ore themselves 
sense-phenomena like ail other physical objects; that they 
cannot, therefore, have seaipe^pero^tions; that no phenomenon 
can perceive another, or, from its nature, know anything; 
that no percip^t nature can be located wiMn its own ideas 
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or eense-plienoinciia, however mueli its action may be so 
localized; not being in point of fact, capable of occupying 
space at all ; that all the distances and sizes, and shapes and 
colours of each group are, therefore, outside the grod^ called 
the skull, and outside the group called the brain, just as we eee 
them or feel them to be outside these two phenomenal groups, at 
vast and various distances from them ; and that all sensible ob- 
jects, — all hard and heavy ideas of sense or sense-phenomena, 
are as completely outside and separated from the skull and 
brain as they are outside and separated from one another. 

Why, — we naturally ask of our eccentric opponents, — why 
is it necessary to suppose our Sensations and their Qualities tty 
be lodged within our heads? This was, perhaps, foolish 
enough while we thought, as people did some two centuries 
ago, that the colour which we see outside the colours of our 
head, produced a sensation and other qualities inside the 
colours of our head ; but now that we know the colour seen 
outside the skull to be itself a sensaiion, — nay, the very sensa- 
tion which previously it was supposed to create, — it becomes 
conspicuously absurd for us to cry out : ‘ Oh, then this colour 
and its qualities seen to bo outside the liead, are really things 
inside the head, and the sensible block of granite so seen to be 
outside our bodies is merely an illusive object produced and 
existing thus illusively within our pericranea ; we must, there- 
fore, suppose in all such^cases another kind of thing and 
other qualities, however much unknown and dissimilar, yet 
corresponding, outside these pericranea/ 

The present objection then is answered, as I have observed 
above, by the common- sense fact that the sensible object or 
sense-phenomenon, — the chair or table which' we see outside 
us, — is not a thing within us ; that what is perceived does not 
require to be where the organ is of the power which perceives 
it ; that what is called size, space, or distance, being a quality 
of things which are now known to be sense-phenomena, exists, 
in all its phases, where and as these sense-phenomena exist, i.e. 
is itself a sense-phenomenon, or sensible quality ; — existing in 
strict relation to sentient (percipient) nature, or as we vulgarly 
express it, within the mind, just as those sensations (tactual or 
visible) do, by which alone it is delineated; but although 
within the mind, nevertheless, not within the skull, which 
latter is itself also within the mind, — a sense-pjhenomenon and 
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top small to contain the others. All the sense-phenomena of 
our sensnous Universe, and, among the rest, onr skulls and 
brains, have in reality, and not, as we arc here told, illusively, 
the enact sizes and exact distances, great and small which are 
seen and otherwise experienced to be connected with them in 
the vast expanse of nature ; and do not, therefore, require the 
ridiculous hypothesis of any other imaginary sizes and dis- 
tances outside all our knowledge, and beyond all that we see ; 
i,e, sizes and distances which are, from their very nature, as 
impossible to be felt as a colour is or to be seen as a sound is. 

Such is the pui’port here of Berkeley’s reply to the second 
objection. I have, however, so altered the expression of it as 
to let the skull and brain have their proper place in it more 
distinctly and unequivocally than our opponents ordinarily 
allow them to have, and than, to an inexperienced reader, 
Berkeley’s own statement would seem to give them. 

The first part of his answer is, it will be observed in Sec. 42, 
that we have sensible sizes and distances outside our bodies in 
dreams and visions when we know tliat no duplicates of them 
exist or are required, independent of our perceptions. Why, 
he asks, may wo not therefore have them also in the real 
Universe outside our bodies in real nature and among real 
things P This fact, however, gives only an analogy. It must 
not be mistaken for an argument. 

Fourth Objection: That we consider Sensible Objects to have an 
intei'mittent existence. 

45, Fourthly, it will be objected, that from the foregoing 
principles it follows, things are every moment annihilated 
and created anew. The objects of sense exist only when 
they are perceived : the trees therefore are in the garden, 
or the chairs in the parlour, no longer than while there is 
somebody by to perceive them. Upon shutting my eyes^ all 
the furniture in the room is reduced to nothing, and barely 
upon opening them it is again created. In answer to all which, 
I refer the reader to what has been said in Secs. 3, 4, &c., 
and desire he will consider whether he means any thing by 
the actual existence of an idea, distinct from it# being per- 
ceive(L For my part, after the nicest inquiry 1 could make, 
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I am not able to discover that any thing else is meant by 
those words. And I once more entreat the reader to sound 
his own thoughts, and not suffer himself to be imposed on 
by words. If he can conceive it possible either for his ideas 
or theif^ archetypes to exist without being perceived, then I 
^ve up the cause : but if he cannot, he will acknowledge it 
is unreasonable for him to stand up in defence of he knows 
not what, and pretend to charge on me as an absurdity the 
not assenting to those propositions which at bottom have no 
meaning in them. 

46. It will not be amiss to observe, how far the received 
"principles of philosophy are themselves chargeable with 

those pretended absurdities. It is thought strangely absurd 
that upon closing my eyelids all the visible objects round 
me should be reduced to nothing ; and yet is not this what 
philosophers commonly acknowledge when they agree on 
all hands that light and colours, which alone are the proper 
and immediate objects of eight, are mere sensations that 
exist no longer than they are perceived ? Again, it may to 
somq perhaps seem very incredible, that things should be 
every moment creating ; yet this very notion is commonly 
taught in the schools. For the schoolmen^ though they 
acknowledge the existence of matter, and that the whole 
mundane fabric is framed out of it, are nevertheless of 
opinion that it cannot subsist without the divine conserva- 
tion, which by them is expounded to be a continual creation. 

47. Further, a little thought will discover to us, that 

though we allow the existence of matter or corpoi^al sub- 
stance, yet it will unavoidably follow /rom iiie principles which 
are now generally that the pariicitZa?’ bodies, of what 

kind soever, do none of them exist while they are not per- 
ceived. ‘ For it is evident from Sec. 11 and the following 
sections, that the matter philosophers contend for is an 
incomprehensible somewhat, which hath none of those particu-- 
lar qualities whereby the bodies falling under our senses are 
distinguishud one from another. But to make this more plain, 
it must be remarked, that the infinite divisibility of matter 
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is now universally allowed, at least by the most approved 
and considerable philosophers, who, on the received prin- 
ciples, demonstrate it beyond all exception. Hence it 
follo\^, that there is an infinite number of parts in each 
particle of matter, which are not peicoived by seu|^. The 
reason, therefore, that any particular body seems to be of a 
finite magnitude, or exhibits only a finite number of parts 
to sense, is, not because it contains no more, since in itself 
it contains an infinite number of parts, hut hecauee the seiibc 
is not acute enough to discern them. In proportion, therefore, 
as the sense is rendered more acute, it pei*ceives a greater 
number of parts in the object ; that is, the object appeal s 
greater, and its figure varies, those parts in its extremities 
which were before unjierceivable, appearing now to bound 
it in very different lines and angles from those perceived by 
ati obtuser sense. And, at length, after various clianges oi 
size and shape, when the sense becomes infinitely acute, the 
body shall seem infinite. Duiing all which, there is no 
alterjftion in the body, but only in the sense. Each hody^ 
therefore.^ considered in itself.^ is infinitely extended., and con- 
sequently void of all shape or figure. From which it follows, 
though we should grant the existence of matter to bo ever 
so certain, yet it is withal as certain, the mateiialists them- 
selves are by their own principles forced to acknowledge, 
that neither the particular bodies perceived by sense, nor 
any thing like them, exist without the mind. Matter, I say, 
and each particle thereof, is according to them infinite and 
shapeless, and it is the mind that frames all that variety of 
bodies which compose the visible world., any one whereof does 
not exist longer than it is perceived. 

48. If we consider it the objection proposed in Sect. 45 
will not be found reasonably charged on the principles we 
have premised, so as in truth to make any objection at all 
against our notions. For though we hold, indeed, tho 
objects of sense to be nothing else but ideas which cannot 
exist unperceived, yet may we not hence conclude they ha^ e 
no existence, except only while they are perceived by us, siuca 

K 
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there may he some other spirit that perceives them^ though we do 
not Wherever bodies are said to have no existence without 
the mind, I would not be understood to mean this or that 
particular mind, but all minds whatsoever. It do^ not 
therefoni follow from the foregoing principles, that bodies 
are annihilated and created every moment, or exist not at 
all during the intervals between our perception in them. 

The foui’th objection supposed to lie against this grand dis- 
covery of Berkeley’s (that Matter is a Phenomenon), is that the 
discovery involves an incessant annihilation and creation of 
the Sensible Universe. This objection is founded on the mis- 
conception of some few * philosophers * to the effect that a Poem 
or a History, or our knowledge of anything can only exist while 
we ai’e conscious of it, and that in general all phenomenal 
existence or reality is intermittent, — a misconception which 
has been already thoroughly discussed in the commentary on 
Secs. 22, 23, 24. 

In reply to the objection here made, Berkeley remarks most 
justly that there is none whatever of this continuous citation 
and destruction, here supposed, involved in his interpretation 
of nature. He denies that a phenomenon of any kind ceases 
to exist merely because we are unconscious of it. Nevertheless, 
he subjoins the following reflections for the consideration of 
his critics upon this point : — 

1. Even if it were true that unconsciousness necessarily 
d( stroyed phenomenal existence, this fact could not, disprove 
the d priori reasoning by which his discovery is established. 
To suppose it could do so, is as though the rotundity of oui* 
planet could not be accepted, since it would follow from this 
form of the earth that we move about upon it with our heads 
downwards and our feet above us. He replies, secondly, that 
precisely the objection hero made by his opponents against 
his doctnne would, if true, exist equally against their insen- 
sible matter theory, inasmuch as tliey hold light and colours 
to be destroyed by the closing of the eyelids, and only capable 
of being restored upon the eyelids being reopened ; and aU 
tactual qualities also to cease existing when they are not 
actually felt, when, for instance, we only see the chairs. He 
also remarks, thirdly, that even if it were true that, as these 
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very superficial opponents think, the sparrow’s closing its eyes 
destroyed all the light and colours round it, to be again re- 
stored on its reopening its eyes, and true that the Iliad ceases to 
exist *every time we cease to think of it, yet, nevertheless, this 
creating incessantly, and incessantly destroying, woidd not be 
anything more wonderful or difficult to account for than the 
preserving incessantly things so liable to vanish, and could 
very well be effected by the same agent as could preserve 
them. He remarks, fourthly, that one and the same sensible 
object (or group of sensible qualities), is being constantly 
altered in all these qualities by its removal to or from the 
organs of sense ; all which change is quite as wonderful as the 
incessant annihilation and creation would be, — ^in fact is itself 
practically this very annihilation and creation,* for it takes 
place without any help whatever from the supposed insensible 
object, which, according to the insensible matter hypothesis, 
remains unchanged under all the changes. And fifthly, he 
invites those who think that the winking of the sparrow 
destroys light and colours, to' reflect that percipiefit nature, 
through its organs, seems to be co-extensive with the non- 
percipient, and consists, as the non-percipient does, of various 
distinct units ; so that in no case is it true that the merely not 
being perceived by one of these units means the destruction of 
its localized relation to percipient nature, or is tantamount to 
its not being a localized perception. In short, as already often 
said, it is the natural permanence of the spirit, and not its 
consciousness, that determines the permanence of phenomenal 
nature. 

Fifth Objection: Extension^ Space, or Size not a quality of 
the Mind, 

49* Fifthly, it may perhaps be objected, that if extension 
and figure exist only in the mind, it follows that the mind 
is extended and figured : since extension is a mode or 
attribute, which (to speak with the schools) is predicated 
of the subject in which it exists. I answer. Those qualities 
are in the mind only 03 they are perceived by it, that is, not by 
way of mode or eutrihute, but only by way of idea ; and it 
no more follows, that the .soul or mind is extended because 
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extenBion exists in it alone, than it does that it is red or 
blue, because those colours are on all hands acknowledged 
to exist in it, and nowhere else. As to what philosophers 
say of subject and mode, that seems very groundless and 
unintelligible. For instance, in this proposition, a die is 
hard, extended, and square ; they will have it that the word 
die denotes a subject or substance, distinct from the hard- 
ness, extension, and figure, which are predicated of it, and 
in which they exist. This I cannot comprehend : to me a 
die seems to be nothing distinct from those things which 
are termed its modes or accidents. And to say a die is 
hard, extended, and square, is not to attribute Jfhose quali- 
ties to a subject distinct from and supporting them, but 
only an explication of the meaning of the word die. 

The shape and size and colour and other sensible qualities in 
that group of such qualities which we call a sensible or 
material object, qualify this group, — the very group they con- 
stitute, — and do not qualify anything else. This all our more 
enlightened opponents, admit. These qualities do not cha- 
racterize something that is in itself entirely devoid of all such 
qualities, — whether that something be the perceiving spirit, or 
the unperceiving mysterious something which is supposed to 
originate what is perceived, and the position of which is 
rendered a matter of considerable difficulty for these theorists; 
for if it is wrapped up in any way within the sensible qualities, 
as some suppose, it must therefore be within the skull, where 
alone they suppose these qualities to be, and where it would 
not therefore answer the purpose for which it was intended ; 
and if it is placed as is intended at any of the vast and^ 
various distances outside the skull, it cannot then, according 
to those theorists, be any pajxt of the sensible object, nor in 
the smallest degree qualified by its sensible qualities. And 
here we see at once the utter nonsense of all these physicists 
who, as those here alluded to by Berkeley, speak of shape 
and size and colour and weight, as *sta;te8* of conscious 
nature. Such things are never states of conscious naturOt or 
* states of consciousness,’ as so many fancy them to be. They 
are states of their own group, but that is all. 
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Sixth Objection : Matter without material qualities very useful 
to Science, 

5(f. Sixthly, you will say there have been a great many 
things explained by matter and motion : take away these, 
and you destroy the whole corpuscular philosophy^ and 
undermine those ♦mechanical principles which have been 
applied with so much success to account for the phenomena 
In short, whatever advances have been made, either by 
ancient or modern philosophers, in the study of nature, do 
all proceed on the supposition, that corporeal substance or 
matter dot^ really exist. To this I ansiver^ that there is not 
any one phenomenon explained on that supposition, which 
may not as well be explained without it, as might easily be 
made appear by an induction of 2 '>articulars. To explain the 
phenomena^ is all one as to show, why upon such and such 
occasions we are affected .with such and such ideas. But 
how<natter should operate on a spirit, or produce any idea 
in it, is what no philosopher will pretend to explain. It is 
therefore evident, there can bo no use of matter in natural 
philosophy. Besides, they who attempt to account for 
things^ do it not by corporeal substance^ but by figure, 
motion, and other qualities, which are in truth no more than 
mere ideas, and therefore cannot be the cause of any things 
as hath been already shown. See Sec. 25. 

In this, the sixth objection in the list, it is said that we cannot 
explain any of the great facts of nature without the aid of this 
invisible corporeal or material substratum- point devised on 
purpose to explain them. Berkeley reminds these opponents 
that scientihe men themselves are the foremost to acknowledge 
that even if the thing in question were known as an element 
in things, they could not explain any one fact of nature by 
means of it ; that they do not see how this curious insensible 
and unextended substratum in the granite, even if shown to 
exist there, could produce, or in any way account for, the visiWe 
and extended block before us. What then is the use of sup- 
posing that th^e is this mysterious insensible agent, so like a 
little spirit eifher wrapped up in the block of granite, or hovering 
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around it at some unknown but often considerable distance 
from it P 

Some of our opponents, at this point, seeing the nonsense of 
this mysterious agent so situated, have suggested the^more 
reasonable notion that the shapes and sizes of things would do 
very well for the substratum of the other qualities. All we would 
here ask is, why should the shapes and sizes, or even the solidity, 
be the only sensible qualities that are to be 'considered the sub- 
stratum of things, instead of allowing the weight and hardness 
and other sensible qualities to participate in this privilege ? 

Some, again, have improved upon this; and suggest that 
perhaps some of the sensible qualities (size and motion for 
instance) could produce the others without the h|jip either of 
any other unperceiving producer or any unperceived sub- 
stratum. But, to say nothing about such very active abstrac- 
tions, our opponents generally do not appear to be much 
pleased with such suggestions, ns they imply what is quite 
tme, that in the material substance itself nothing is really 
wanted but sensible qualities and their laws. This little con- 
jecture nevertheless appears, on the part of these philosophers, 
to be a gradual return to common sense. 

In this Section Berkeley, as usual, employs the terms 
•Matter’ and Corporeal Substance as his opponents did to 
mean insensible or immaterial Matter. He here also employs 
the term * phenomenon ’ to denote a fact of Nature as it is 
employed in the physical sciences. It has not therefore here 
its metaphysical signification of a * mental thing ’ or * Idea.’ 

Seventh Objection : That ive deny Secondary Causes, 

51. Seventhly, it will upon this be demanciod whether it 
does not seem absurd to take away natural causes^ and ascribe 
every thing to the immediate operation of spirits ? We must 
no longer say upon these principles that fire heats, or water 
cools, but that a spirit heats, and so forth. Would not a 
man be deservedly laughed at, who should talk after this 
manner ? I answer,^ he would so ; in such things we ought 
to^ink with the learned^ and speak with the vulgar. They 
who to demonstration are convinced of the truth of the 
Copernican system, do nevertheless say the sun rises, the 
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sun ^sets, or comes to the meridian : ati<l if they affected a 
contrary style in common talk, it would without doubt 
appesyr very ridiculous. A little reflection on what is here 
said will make it manifest, that the common use of lang’ua^^e 
would receive no manner of alteration or disturbance from 
the admission of our tenets. 

52. In the ovdimary affairs of life^ any phrases may he 
retained^ so long as they incite in us proper sentiments, or 
dispositions to act in such a manner as is necessary for our 
well-being^ how false soever they may be, if taken in a strict 
and speculative sense. Nay this is unavoidable, since pro- 
priety being regulated by custom,^ language is suited to the 
received opinions, which are not always the ti-uest. Hence 
it is impossible, even in the most rigid philosophic reason- 
ings, so far to alter the bent and genius of the tongue we 
speak, as never to give a handle for cavillers to pretend 
difficulties and inconsistencies. But a fair and ingenuous 
readoT will collect the sense from the scope and tenor and 
connection of a discourse, making allowances for those 
inaccurate modes of speech which use has made inevitable. 

53, As to the opinion that there are no coiporeal causes^ this 
has been heretijfore maintained by some of the schoolmen, 
as it is of late by others among the modern philosophers, 
who though they allow matter to exist, yet will have God 
alone to be the immediate efficient 'cause of all things 
These men saw, that amongst all the objects of sense, there 
was none which had power or activity included in it, and 
that by consequence this was likewise true of whatever bodies 
they supposed to exist without the mind, like unto the im- 
mediate objects of sense. But then, that they should suppose 
an innumerable multitude of created beings, which they 
acknowledge are not capable of producing any one effect in 
nature, and which therefore aj-e made to no manner of purpose, 
since God might have done every thing as well without them ; 
this I say, though we should allow it possible, must yet ite 
a very unaccountable and extravagant supposition. 

The seventh of these objections is that, by the discovery 
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insisted upon as thus made by Berkeley, the law| of 
nature and secondary causes are ignored and denied. But is 
this BoP All that we mean is that sensible objec^ are 
Secondary, not Originating Oauses. They blindly follow laws 
prescribed to them, and do not themselves prescribe or origin- 
ate these laws, All admit this now ; which, moreover, is very 
evident, as sense-phenomena^or ideas of sense have, we easily 
see, no more power of action in them than ‘ mere ideas ’ have. 
It used to be thought that if there were for every object of 
sense an atomic piece of sometl^g unknowh and invisible, 
wrapped up in the group of qualities, these invisible little 
things in the bodies of the Uni verse — one in each body — ^might 
perhaps be able to produce mysterious effects in concert with 
one another and independent of all prescribed law, without 
our being ^ble to know how this could be effected. But what 
are we to think of an age in which such frivolous nonsense 
was called Science ? That age is passed for most of us ; three 
remarks, however, may be useful : (1) what is here spoken of 
is something immaterial — something without any of the 
qualities of matter ; (2) our opponents themselves admit, not 
only that the unextended and insensible something that they 
thus curiously call * matter,^ cannot exist in the sensible object 
or group of sensible qualities, commonly so called, since these, 
they think, are in the skull where this, they consider, could not 
be ; but also that they do not know even whether this point 
exists outside the sensible Universe any more than they know 
whether there is a city as large as London on the side of the 
moon that we never see ; (3) if the unextended atom in question 
did exist, we should not see how we could reasonably attribute 
to it the effects of which its advocates usunlly even still think 
it capable as a sort of Secondai'y Cause. 

Eighth Objection : Universal belief in a kind of Matter without 
material qualities^ 

54. In the eighth place, the universal concurrent assent 
of mankind may be thought by some an invincible argument 
in behalf of matter, or the existence of external things. 
Must we suppose the whole world to be mistaken ? and if 
80 | what cause can be assi^ed of so wlde-sprf.ad and pre- 
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dom^ant an error ? I answer firsts That upon a narrow 
inquiry, it will not perhaps be found, so many as is imagined 
do rettUy believe the existence of matter or things without 
the mind. Strictly speaking, to believe that which involves 
a contradiction, or has no meaning in it, is impossible : and 
whether the foregoing expressions are not of that sort, I 
refer it to the impartial examination of the reader. In one 
sense indeed, men may be said to believe that matter exists, 
that is, they aci^as if the immediate cause of their sensa- 
tions, which affects them every moment and is so nearly 
present to them, were some senseless, unthinking being. 
But that they should clearly apprehend any meaning marked 
by those words, and form thereof a settled speculative opinion, 
is what I am not able to conceive. This is not the only 
instance wherein men impose upon themselves, by imagin- 
ing they believe those propositions they have often heard, 
though at the bottom they have no meaning in them. 

55.?But second^?/, though we should grant a notion to be 
ever so universally and steadfastly adhered to, yet this is 
but a weak argument of its truth, to whoever considers 
what a vast number of prejudices and false opinions are 
every where embraced with the utmost tenaciousness, by 
the unreflecting (which are the far greater) part of man- 
kind. There was a time when the antipodes and motion of 
the earth were looked upon as monstrous absurdities, even 
by men of learning ; and if it be considered what a small 
proportion they bear to the rest of mankind, we shall find 
that at this day, those notions have gained but a very 
inconsiderable footing in the world. 

The eighth objection brought here against our denial of 
there being this whole Universe of insensible things existing 
external to the sensible Universe, is that the majority of man* 
kind believe in the existence of these unknown * external 
things/ as they^iore called, outside our knowledge and outside 
our uiideihsitanding, as well as external to our Universe. 

To this Berkeley naturally answers that, if it were indeed 
true that most believed In su^h ‘external things* and 
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the insensible granite thus supposed to hover somewhere out- 
side the sensible masses of it, this would be a very poor reason 
for rejecting the great discovery in question that such external 
things are impossible. He further answers, however, that the 
majority of mankind do not believe in these unknown things 
external to all we see or feel, nor ever did believe in them, nor 
could probably be easily made to think that any one ever held 
BO childish a creed. In fact, only very few even of the leanied 
write or ever wrote a word leading us to think that they 
believed in these external insensible things outside our Universe 
and outside all understanding, as well as outside all know- 
ledge ; these few becoming fewer every day, — now i*educed we 
may almost say to half-a-dozen philosophers, with pei’haps a 
score of less intelligent partisans, who, like their chiefs, 
acknowledge themselves inadequate to understand the reason- 
ableness and clear truth of what is here taught, and therefore, 
think they are entitled to condemn it. 

Ninth Object ion: If it is a prejudice^ account for it^ 

56. But it is demanded, that wo assign a cause of this 
prejudice^ and account for its obtaining in the world. To 
this I aiistcei\ That mon knowing they perceived several 
ideas, whereof they themselves were not the authors, as not 
being excited from within, nor depending on the operation 
of their wills, this made them maintain, those ideas or objects 
of perception had an existence independent of and without the 
mind, without ever dreaming that a contradiction was 
involved in those words. But philosophers have plainly 
seen that the immediate objections of perce})tion do not 
exist without the mind, they in some degree corrected the 
mistake of the vulgar, but at the same time run into another 
which seems no less absurd, to wit, that there are certain 
objects really existing without the mind, or having a sub- 
sistence distinct from being perceived, of which our ideas are 
only images or resemblances, imprinted by those objects on 
the mind. And this notion of the philosophers owes its 
origin to the same cause with the former, namely, their 
being conscious that they were not the authors.of their own 
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tflensations, which they evidently knew were imprinted from 
without, and which therefore must have some cause distinct 
from the minds on which they are imprinted. 

57. But why they should suppose the ideas of sense to he ex* 
cited in us hy things in their likeness^ and not rather hav^e 
recourse to spirit wliich alone can act, may be accounted for, 
frst^ because they were not aware of the repugnancy there 
is, as well in supposing things like unto our ideas existing 
without, as in attributing to them power or activity. Secondly^ 
because the supreme spirit, whidi excites tliose ideas in our 
minds, is not marked out and limited to our views hy any 
particular finite collection of sensible ideas^ as human agents 
are by their size, complexion, limbs, and motions. And 
thirdly^ because his operations are regular and uniform. 
Whenever the course of nature is interrupted by a miracle, 
men are ready to own the presence of a superior agent. But 
when we see things go on in the ordinary course, they do 
not excite in us any redection ; their order and concatena- 
tion, though it be an argument of the greatest wisdom, 
power, and goodness in their creator, is yet so constant and 
familiar to us, that wo do not think them the immediate 
effects of a free spirit: especially since inconstancy and 
mutability in acting, though it be an imperfection, is looked 
on as a mark of freedom. 

But if this insensible sort of thing is merely a prejudice of 
some of the learned, and not something manifostly hovering 
round the stone and the iron which we handle and see, how, ask 
our opponents, do you account for so extraordinary a pre- 
judice P We admit, say they, that the sort of thing now in 
question is entirely invisible and otherwise insensible, — as much 
so as a spirit is or a mere idea is, — ^that it occupies no more 
space than a mathematical point, — that we have not the 
slightest grounds for suspecting that such a thing exists any- 
where, nor of what use it would be if it did. We admit all 
this, yet we say that since some learned men once thought 
that there was such an ingredient in stones and iron, and since 
other scientifi 9 men still think tiiat there is some such in- 
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Bendible thing hoTerinl^ Tiear all sensible objects, althongh no# 
actually inside them, we therefore consider ourselves justified 
in supposing that there probably is some such invisible thing 
connected with these objects in one way or the other, ^unless 
you can show us how the error could have crept in* Besides 
the answers here given by Berkeley in the text, see also the 
Sections from 73 to 81 ; all which may be summed up in the 
simple fact, that the error began from a misapprehension as to 
the point at issue, and was persevered in merely upon the old 
familiar principle of human natm*e which makes the plough- 
man so unwilling to employ a new kind of plough. A main 
source of the error, however, seems to be, what I have already 
mentioned, that for a long time the colours in the room, and 
which we see outside the colours of our heads and at various 
distances from these, were supposed to produce sensations in- 
side the colours of our heads, by the aid of whiclu sensations 
we were supposed to perceive these external colours round us 
in the room ; that we, however, at last came to know that these 
colours seen around us outside the skull, are themselves sensa- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that they are outside our*heads, 
and, moreover, the very sensations which we, at first, supposed 
to be by these colours of the room produced within our heads 
as a means of perceiving the colours outside our heads ; and 
that, on this account, scientific men, instead of seeing that 
sensations, like noise and colours, could be outside the , skull, 
came hastily to the absurd conclusion that the sensations 
which we see outside the colours of our heads, are only illu- 
sively outside these colours but really within them, there 
being, they think, these mathematical matter-points outside 
US, at vai^ous distances from us, producing the colours inside 
us, and really constituting thus outside us the external objects 
at these various distances, the only sine qud non of their con- 
stitution being that such * external things,’ or rather mathe- 
matical points, are as entirely free from every other material 
or sensible quality as they are from space or size- It seems 
incredible that such a confusion should have been made, and 
such preposterous iinagmings entered upon by men of d^th 
and thought in other matters ; certainly iii no sphere of 
business could it have occurred in which, as in the case 
of the Trans-Atlantic tdegraph, for instance, the commercial 
intei'est depended upon scientific accuracy ; bttt in this cuse 
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of “ tmkiio'vm * external things,* there wad a carte blanche given, 
nay, even a prize offered by the Press to all forms of rambling 
thought, and to all forms of plausibility, inaccuracy, and big 
books. • The main fact of misconception, however, will be 
found to lie in that now here stated, all the others, adverted 
to by Berkeley, having been invented by our opponents merely 
to Buppoi*t or corroborate that one ; and this, it will be seen, 
abundantly explains the origin of the jDrejudiee. It began, 
as I say, in a misapprehension of nature’s fact, and has been 
continued by some few writers through the mere doggedness 
of an unelastic intellect. 

Unfortunately the expression ‘ without the mind ’ here and 
elsewhere in the text, seems to mean ‘outside the head;* 
whereas it does not. The whole sensible Universe is, we all 
see and feel, a thing outside the head, but no part of it what- 
ever is or could be without or outside the mind; the head 
itself being, according to Berkeley and to all of us, a thing 
‘ within the mind,* just as the starry heavens are, or as the 
earth is ; nor when we say that things are within the mind, 
do we ever thereby mean that they are within the skull, which 
is merely a misapprehension of the unscientihe. The colours 
which we see around us, can be said in a scientific sense to be 
within the mind of the observer, but in no sense is it true that 
they are within his skull. 


Tenth Objection : Many Sensible Objects of which no person 
was ever conscious. 

58. Tenthly, it will be objected, ih^it the notjpns wo 
advance are inconsistent with several sound truths in 
philosophy and mathematics. For example the motion of the 
earth is now universally admitted by astronomers, as a 
truth grounded on the clearest and most convincing reasons 
but on the foregoing principles, there can be no such thing 
For motion being only an idea, it follows that if it be not 
perceived, it exists not; but the motion the earth is no- 
perceii#d by sense. I answer^ that tenet, if rightly undert 
stood, will be found to agree with the principles we have 
premised ; for the question, whether the earth moves or no, 
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amounts in reality to no more than this, to wit, whether we 
have reason to conclude from what hath been observed by 
astronomers, tliat if we were placed in such and such cir- 
cumstances, and such or such a position and distance, both 
from the earth and sun, we should perceive the former to 
move among the choir of the planets, and appearing in all* 
respects like one of them : and this, by the established rules 
of nature, which we have no reason to mistrust, is reasonably 
collected from the phenomena. 

55). We may, from the experience we have had of the 
train and succession of ideas in our minds, often make, I 
will not say uncex'tain conjectures, but sure and well- 
grounded predictions, concerning the ideas we shall be 
affected -with, pursuant to a great train of actions, and be 
enabled to pass a right judgment of what would have 
appeared to us, in case we were in circumstances very 
different from those we are in at present. Herein consists 
the knowledge of nature, which may preserve its ifoe and 
certainty very consistently with what hath been said. It 
will be easy to apply this to whatever objections of the like 
sort may be drawn from the magnitude of the stars, or any 
other discoveries in astronomy or nature. 

The tenth objection is little else than a repetition of the 
fourth. Our opponents suppose us to say, as they themselves 
do say, that since we do not see the earth’s motion, the earth 
does not move, and that since we do not see its rotundity, it is 
not round; that, whdh we only look at the rocks, they are not 
hard, nor even the microscopic world in the skull at all existing, 
since we cannot see it all at one glance. It is our more learned 
opponents themselves, as I have just remarked, not we, who hold 
these foolish notions, and they alone hold them ; nay, with so 
much confidence do they hold them that they think everybody 
else must hold them also. Neither the unscientific public, how- 
ever, nor the metaphysician finds it necessary to think that 
when in broad dayli|fht we go out of the room we take^ofE all 
the colours and the light with us, any more than that the Iliad 
does not exist wh^ we are only thinking of its last page, 
or that our faces do not exist when we only see our hands. 
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Eleventh Objection: Uselessness of organizing merely Sensible 
Matter, 

GO/lu the eleventh place, it will be demanded to what 
pifrpose serves that curious organiziitiov of 2^l<^nts^ and the 
admirable mechanism in Ike parts of animals? Might not 
vegetables grow, and shoot forth leaves and blossoms, and 
animals perform all their motions, as well without as with 
all that variety of hiternal parts so elegantly contrived and 
put together, being ulea^ hare nothing power jul or opera-- 

tive in tkem^ nor hare any necessary connection with the effects 
ascribed to them? If it be a s])irit that immediately produces 
every effect by a fiat, or act of his w ill, we must think all 
that is fine and artifi^-ial in the woiks, whether of man or 
nature, to be made in vaia.tr By this doctrine, though an 
aitiU hath made the spring and wheels, and every move- 
ment of a watch, and adjusted tlnmi in such a manner as ho 
knewwould produce the motions he designed ; yet he must 
think all this done to no purpose, and that it is an intel- 
ligence which directs tlie index, and points to the hour 
of the day. If so, why may not the intelligence do it, with- 
out his being at the pains of making the movements, and 
putting them together ? Why does not an empty case serve 
as well as another ? And how comes it to pass, than when- 
ever there is any fault in the going of a watch, there is 
some corresponding disorder to be found in the movements, 
which being mended by a skilful hand, all is right again ? 

The like may be said of all the clock-work of nature, great 
part whereof is so wonderfully fine and subtile, as scarce to 
be disceraed by the best microscope. In short it will be 
asked, how upon our principles any tolerable accoun^ can be 
given, or any final cause assigned of an innumerable multi- 
tude of bodies and machines framed with the most exquisite 
art, which in the common philosophy have very apposite 
uses assigned them, and serve to explain abundance of 
phenomena. 

61. To all which I answer, firsts that though there were 
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Bome difficulties relating to the administration of providencej 
and the uses by it assigned to the several parts of nature, 
which I could not solve by the foregoing pi inciples, yet this 
objection could be of small weight against the triitSh and 
certainty of those things which may bo proved d priori^ with 
the utmost evidence. Secondly^ but neither are the received 
principles free from the like difficulties ; for it may still be 
demanded, to what end God should take those round-about 
methods of effecting things by instruments and machines 
which no one can deny might have been effected by the mere 
command of his will^ without all ihoX apparatus: nay, (thirdly^} 
if we nanowly con«?idcr it, we shall find the objection 
may be retorted v ith greater foi ce on those who hold the 
existence of those machines without the mind; for it has 
been made evident, that soliijjty, bulk, figure, motion, and 
the like, have no actiuty or efficacy in them, so as to be 
capable of producing any one elXect in nature. See Sec. 25, 
Whoever therefoie supposes them to exist (allowh^g the 
supposition possible) when they are not perceived, does it 
manifestly to no puipose ; since the only use that is assigned 
to them, as they exist unperceived, is that they produce 
those perceivable effects, which in trutfecannot be ascribed 
to any thing but spirit. 

62. But to come nearer the difficulty, it must be observed, 
that though the fabrication of all those parts and organs be 
not absolutely necessary to the producing any effect^ yet it is 
necessaiy to the producing of things m a conbtant^ regular 
way^ according to the laws of nature. There are certain 
general laws that run through the whole chain of natural 


effects : these are leame<^ by the observation and study of 
nature, and are by men applied as well to the framing arti- 
ficial ^ings for the use and ornament of life, as to 
explaining the various phenomena: which explication 
only in showing the conformity any particular 
hath to the general laws of nature, or which is th^sjim;* 
thing, in discovering the ther^is in the " 

of natural effects \ as will be evident" 4® whoever "shali 
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attend to the several instances wherein philosophers pretend 
to account for appearances. That there is a great and con-* 
spicuou9 use in these regular constant methods of working 
observed by the supreme Agent, hath been shown in Sec. 
81. And it is no less visible, that a particular size, figure, 
motion, and disposition of parts are necessary, though not 
absolutely to the producing any effect, yet to the producing 
it according to the standing mechanical laws of nature. 
Thus, for instance, it cannot bo denied that God, or the 
intelligence which sustains and rules the ordinary couise of 
things, might, if he were minded to produce a miracle, 
cause all the motions on the dial-plate of a watch, though 
nobody had ever made the movements, and put them in it : 
but yet if he will act agreeably to the rules of mechanism, 
by him for wise ends established and maintained in the 
creation, it is necessary that those actions of the watch- 
maker, whereby he makes the movements and rightly 
adjusts them, precede the production of the aforesaid 
motions ; as also that any disorder in them be attended 
with the perception of some corresponding disorder in the 
movements, which being once corrected, all is right again. 

63. It may indeed on some occasions be necessary^ that the 
Author of Nature display his overruling power in producing 
some appearance out of his ordinary series of things. Such 
exceptions from the general rules of nature are proper to 
surprise and awe men into an acknowledgment of the divine 
being : but then they are to be used but seldom, otherwise 
there is a plain reason why they should fail of that effect. 
Besides, God seems tol^hoose the convincing our reason of 
his attributes by the works of nature, which discover so 
much harmony and contrivance in their make, and are such 
plain indications of wisdom and beneficence in their Author, 
rather than to astonish us into a belief of his Being by 
anomalous and surprising events. 

64. To set this matter in a yet clearer li^ht^ I shall observe 
that what has been objected in SeC. 60 amounts in reality 
to no more than this : ideas are not any how and at random 

n 
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produced, there being a certain order and connexion' beWj^ 
them, like to that of cause and effect : there arealsQ several 
combinations of them, each in a very regular and artificial 
manner, which seem like so many instruments in thfi hand 
of nature, that being hid, as it were, behind the'jseOnes, 
have a secret operation in producing those appearances 
which are seen on the theatre of the world, being them- . 
selves discernible to the curious eye of the philosopher,^ But 
since one idea cannot be the cause of another, to what purpose “ 
is that connection ? and since those instruments, being barely' 
inefacious perceptions in the mind, are not subservient 
the production of natural effects, it is demanded why th^y " 
are made, or, in other words, what reason can be assigned 
why God should make us, upon a close inspection into his 
works, behold so great variety of ideas, so artfully laid 
together, and so much according to rule ; it not being 
credible, that he would be at the expense (if one may so 
speak) of all that art and regularity to no purpose 1 

65. To all which my answer is, firsts that the connexion 
of ideas does not imply the relation of cause and effect^ but 
only of a mark or sign with the thing signified. The fire 
which I see is not the cause of the pain I suffer upon my 
approaching it, but the mark that forewarns me of it. In 
like manner, the noise that I hear is not the effect of this or 
that motion or collision of the ambient bodies, but the sign 
thereof. Secondly^ the reason why ideas are formed into 
machines — ^tliat is, artificial and regular combinations — ^is 
the same with that for combining letters Into words. That 
a few original ideas may be made to signify a great number 
of effects and actions^ it is necessary they be variously 
combined together ; and to the end their use be permanent 
and universal^ these combinations must be Aade by rule^ 
and with wise contrivance. By this means abundance of 
information is conveyed unto us concerning what we are to 
expect from such^and such actions, and what methods are 
proper to be taken for the exciting such and such ideas: 
which in effect is all that I conceive to be distinctly meant, 
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whein it is said that by discerning the figure, texture, and 
^ mechanisifi of the inward parts of bodies, whether natural 
or artificial, we may attain to know the several uses 
and properties depending thereon, or the nature of the 
thing.' 

^ 66. llenco it is evident that those things which, under the 

notion of a cause co-operating or concurring to the production 
of ^ects^ are altogether inexplicable^ and run us into great 
^id)8urdities, may be very naturally explained, and have a 
proper and obvious use assigned them, when they are 
considered only as marks or signs for our information. And 
.jt is the searching after and endeavouring to understand those 
signs (this language, if I may so call it) instituted by the 
Author of nature^ that ought to be the employment of the 
natural philosopher, and not the pretending to explain 
tilings by corporeal causes ; which doctrine seems to have 
too much estranged the minds of men from that active 
principle, that supreme and wise spirit, ‘ in whom wo live, 
move, and have our being.’ 

The eleventh objection is to the effect that all the develop- 
ment of nature is carried on by the Immaterial Substance 
which our opponents call * Matter ; ’ that plants and animal 
bodies are gradually produced through the mechanical action 
of some insensible little agents outside the Universe of sense ; 
(because our opponents themselves admit that this Insensible 
cannot be enclosed in the Sensible), and that all this mechanism 
of growth is rendered useless, if we suppose its results to be 
attained independently of these supposed atomic agents out- 
side the world of sense and mind, one such agent for each 
sensible object. But this is not an objection to Berkeley’s 
doctrine, viz., the Phenomenal Nature of our Material Sub- 
stance. It^ on the contrary a full recognition of^its truth. 
Onr opponents see that their insensible something, being 
outside the Universe of sense and mind, cannot be wrapped 
up in the group of sensible qualities which is growing and 
ozganized ; the changes in the group, therefore, are according 
to them being carried out under law in a way* this mere group 
itself of sensible qualities never could accomplish, and through 
• l2 
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the agency as they think of the aforesaid ' Something,’ which 
is without material qualities of any kind, therefore, Immaterial 
and wholly external to the sensible Universe ; which something 
BO placed superintends these changes and the executidn of 
nature’s laws which it is carrying out in them. There is, 
however, in all this no dispute with Berkeley, and no objection 
to his Doctrine ; he also has his Immaterial Agent outside the 
whole Universe of sense and mind, — ^but only ONE such agent 
for the whole Universe, viz., the Absolute which superintends 
the changes of Phenomenal Nature carried on according to 
fixed laws, — laws of growth and mechanism as well as others ; 
for any other system, — one for instance, of abrupt and lawless 
change, — ^would have rendered our understandings useless, and 
have given them no sphere of action. 


Twelfth Objection : Immatevial or Insensible Matter^ though not 
actually wanted^ yet not imjwssible ; and might be of use to 
the Supreme Cause although not to us. 

67 . In the twelfth place, it may perhaps be objected 
that though it be clear from what has been said that there 
can be no such thing as an inert, senseless, extended, solid, 
figured, moveable substance, existing without the mind, 
such as philosophers describe matter, yet if any man shall 
leave out of his idea of matter the positive ideas of extension, 
figure, solidity, and motion, and say that he means only by 
that word an inert senseless substance, that exists without 
the mind, or unperceived, which is the occasion of our ideas ^ 
or at the presence whereof God is pleased to excite ideas 
in us, it doth not appear but that matter taken in this sense 
may possibly exist. In answer to which I say, firsts that it 
seems no less absurd to suppose a substance without 
accidents than it is to suppose accidents wi^out a sub- 
stance. But, secondly^ though we should grant this un- 
known substance may possibly exist, yet where can it he 
supposed to he ? That it exists not in the mind is agreed, 
and that it e»sts not in place is no less certain ; since all 
(place or) extension exists only in the mind^ as hath been 
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already proved. It remains therefore that it exists no- 
where at all, 

6^. Let us examine a little the description that is here 
given us of matter. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor 
is perceived : for this is all that is meant by saying 
it is an inei% senseless^ unlcnown substance; which is a 
definition entirely made up of negatives, excepting only 
the relative notion of its standing under or supporting: 
but then it must be observed, that it supports nothing 
at all; and how nearly this comes to the description of 
a nonentity^ I desire may be considered. But, say you, 
it is the unknown occasion^ at the presence of which ideas 
are excited in us by the will of God. Now I would fain 
know how any thing can be present to us, which is neither 
perceivable by sense nor reflection, nor capable of pro- 
ducing any idea in our minds, nor is at all extended, nor 
hath any form, nor exists in any place. The words to he 
presmtf when thus applied, must needs be taken in some 
abstract and strange meaning, and which I am not able to 
comprehend. 

69. Again, let us examine what is meant by occasion; 
so far as 1 can gather from the common use of language, 
that word signifies either the agent which produces any 
effect^ or else something that is observed to accompany or go 
before it, in the ordinary course of things. But when it is 
applied to matter as above described, it can be taken 
in neither of those senses. For matter is said to bo 
passive and inert, and so cannot be an agent or efficient 
cause. It is also unperceivable^ as being devoid of all 
sensible qualities, and so cannot be the occasion of our 
perceptions in the latter sense : as when the burning my 
finger is said to be the occasion of the pain that attends 
it. What, therefore, can be meant by calling matter 
an occasion 9 this term is either used in no sense at all, or 
else in some sense very distant from its received signi- 
fication. 

70. You will perhaps say that matter^ though it be not 
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perceived by us, is nevei-theless perceived hy God^ to whom 
it is the occasion of exciting ideas in our minds. For, say 
you, since we observe our sensations to be imprinted an 
orderly and constant wanner^ it is but reasonable to suppose 
there are certain constant and regular occasions of their 
being produced. That is to say, that there are certain per- 
manent and distinct parcels of matter, corresponding to our 
ideas, which, though they do not excite them in our minds, 
or in any ways immediately affect us, as being altogether 
passive and unperceivable to us, they are nevertheless to 
God, by whom they are perceived, as it were so many 
occasions to remind him when and what ideas to imprint on 
our minds ; that so things mag go on in a constant^ uniform 
manner. 

71. In answer to this I observe, that as the notion of 
matter is here stated, the question is no longer concerning 
the existence of a thing distinct from spirit and idea^ from 
perceiving and being perceived; but whether there are* not 
certain ideas, of I know not what sort, in the mind of God, 
which are so many marks or notes that direct him how to 
produce sensations in our minds, in a constant and re^lar 
method; much after the same manner as a musician is 
directed by the notes of music to produce that harmonious 
train and composition of sound, which is called a tune ; though 
they who hear the music do not perceive the notes, and may 
be entirely ignorant of them. But this notion of matter 
seems too extravagant to deserve a confutation. Besides it 
is in effect no objection against what we have advanced, to 
wit, that there is no senseless, unperceived substance. 

72. If we follow the light of reason, we shall, from the 
constant, uniform method of our sensations, collect the 
goodness and the wisdom of the Spirit who excites them in 
our minds. But this is all that 1 can see reasonably con- 
cluded from thence. Tp me, I say, it is evident that the 
being of a Spirit infinitely wise^ goody and powerful is abun- 
dantly sufficient to explain all the appearances of nature. 
But as for inerty senseless matter, imthmg that I perceive has 
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any the least connexion with it, or leads to the thoughts oi 
it. And I would fain see any one explain any the meanest 
phenomenon in nature by it, or show any manner of reason, 
though in the lowest rank of probability, that he can have 
for its existendi^; or even make any tolerable sense or 
jneaning of that-supposition. For as to its being an occasion, 
we have, I think, evidently shown that with regard to us it 
is no occasion : it remains therefore that it must be, if at 
alt, the occasion to God of exciting ideas in us ; and what 
this amoimts to, we have just now seen. 

78. It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives 
which induced men to svppose the existence of Material Sub- 
stance; that so having observed the gradual ceasing and 
expiration of those motives or reasons, we may proportion- 
ably withdraw the assent that was grounded on them. 
Firsts therefore, it was thought that colour, figure, motion, 
and the rest of the sensible qualities or accidents, did really 
exist without the mind ; and for this reason, it seemed needful 
to suppose some unthmking substratum or substance wherein 
theg^td exist since they could not he conceived to exist by them- 
selves. Aftei'wards^ (secondly) in process of time, men being 
convinced that colours, sounds, and the rest of the sensible 
secondary qualities had no existence without the mind, they 
stripped this substratum or material substance of those 
qualities, leaving only the primary ones, figure, motion, and 
such like, which they still conceived to exist without the 
mind, and consequently to stand in need of a material sup- 
port. But it having been shown, that none, even of these, 
can possibly exist otherwise than in a spirit or mind which 
perceives them, it follows that we have no longer any 
reason to suppose the being of matte7\ Nay that it is 
utterly impossible there shoulcl be any such thing, so long 
as that word is taken to denote an unthinking substratum 
of qualities or accidents, wherein Ibey exist without the 
mind. 

74. But though it b?a allowed by the materialists them- 
selves, that mailer was thought of only for the sake of 
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supporting accidents ; and the reason entirely ceasing, one 
might expect the mind should naturally and without any 
reluctance at all, quit the belief of what was solely grounded 
thereon; yet the prejudice is riveted so deeply in our 
thoughts, that we can scarce tell how to*part with it, and 
are therefore inclined, since the thing itself is indefensible,!^ 
at least to retain the name ; which we apply to I know not 
what abstracted and indefinite notions of being or occasion^ 
though without any show of reason, at least so far as I can 
see. For what is there on our part, or what do we per- 
ceive amongst all the ideas, sensations, notions, which are 
imprinted fi)n our minds, either by sense or reflection, from 
whence may be inferred the existence of an inert, thought- 
less unperceived occasion ? and on the other hand, on the 
part of an all-sufficient spirit^ what can there be that should 
make us believe, or even suspect, he is directed by an inert 
occasion to excite ideas in our minds? 

75. It is a very extraordinary instance of the force of 
prejudice, and much to be lamented, that the mind of man 
retains so great a fondness, against all the evidence of 
reason, for a stupid, thoughtless somewhat^ by the inter- 
position whereof it would, as it were, screen itself from the 
providence of God, and remove him further off from the 
affairs of the world. But though we do the utmost we can 
to secure the belief of matter^ though when reason forsakes 
us, we endeavour to support our opinion on the bare possi- 
bility of the thing, and though we indulge ourselves in the 
full scope of an imagination not regulated by reason, to 
make out that poor possibility^ yet the upshot of all is, that 
there are certain unknown ideas in the mind of God ; for 
this, if anything, is all that I conceive to be meant by 
occasion with regard to God. And this, at the bottom, is 
no longer contending for the thing^ but for the name. 

76. Whether therefqfe there are such ideas in the mind of 
God, and whether they may be called by the name matter^ 
I shall not dispute. But if you stick to the notion of an 

substance, or support of extension,, motion, and 
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other sensible qualities, then to me is it most evidently im- 
possible there should be any such thing. Since it is a plain 
repugnancy, that those qualities should exist in or be sup- 
ported by an unperceiving substance. 

77. But say yoq, though it be granted that there is no 
thoughtless support of extension, and the other qualities or 
accidents which we perceive; yet there may, perhaps, be 
some inert unperceiving substance, or substratum of some 
other qualities^ as incomprehensible to us as colours are to a 
man born blind, because we have not a sense adapted to them. 
But if we had a new sense, we should possibly no more 
doubt of their existence, than a blind man made to see does 
of the existence of light and colours. I answer, if what 
you mean by the word ‘ matter ’ bo only the unknown support 
of unknown qualities^ it is no matter whether there is such a 
thing or not, since it no way concerns us : and I do not see 
the advantage there is in disputing about we know not what^ 
and we know not why. 

78. But, secondly, if we had a new sense, it could only 
fui'nish us with new ideas or sensations : and then we should 
have £he same reason against their existing in an un perceiving 
substance, that has been already offered with relation to 
figure, motion, colour, and the like. Qualities, as hath been 
shown, are nothing else but sensations or ideas^ which exist 
only in a 7}iind perceiving them ; and this is true not only 
of the ideas we are acquainted with at present, but likewise 
of all possible ideas whatsoever. 

79. But you will insist^ what if I have no reason to believe 
the existence of matter, what if I cannot assign any use to it, 
or explain anything by it, or even conceive what is meant 
by that word ? Yet still it is no contradiction to say that 
matter exists, and that this matter is in general a substance^ 
or occasion of ideas ; though, indeed, to go about to unfold 
the meaning, or to adhere to any particular explication of 
those words, may be attended witfi great difficulties. I 
answer^ when words are used without a meaning, you may 
put them together as you please, without danger of running 
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into a contradiction. You may say, for example, that twice 
two is equal to seven^ so long as you declare you do not%irke 
the words of that proposition in their usual acceptati(jn, but 
for marks of you know not what. And by the same reason 
you may say, there is an inert thoughtless substance with- 
out accidents, which is the occasion of our ideas. And 
we shall understand just as much by one proposition as the 
other. 

80. In the last place, you will say, what if we give up the 
cause of material substance, and assert, that Matter is an 
unknown Somewhat^ neither substance nor accident, spirit 
nor idea, inert, thoughtless, indivisible, immovable, uu- 
extended, existing in no place ? For, say you, whatever may 
be urged against substance or occasion^ or any other positive 
or relative notion of matter, hath no place at all, so long as 
this negative definition of matter is adhered to. I answer^ you 
may, if so it shall seem good, use the word matter in the 
same sense that other men use nothing^ and so make 4hose 
terms convertible in your style. For after all, this is what 
appears to me to bo the result of that definition, the parts 
whereof when frconsider with attention, either collectively, 
or. separate from each other, I do not find that there is any 
kind of effect or impression made on my mind, different from 
what is excited by the term nothing, 

81. You will rejdg perhaps, that in the foresaid definition 

is included, what doth distinguish it from nothing, 

the positive, abstract idea of quiddity^ entity^ or existence 
I own indeed, that those who pretend to the faculty of 
framing abstract general ideas, do talk as if they had such 
an idea, which is, say they, the most abstract and general 
notion of aJJ, that is to me the most incomprehensible of all 
others. That there are a great variety of spirits of different 
orders and capacities, whose faculties, both in number and 
extent, are far exceeding those the author of my being has 
bestowed on me, I see no reason to deny. And for me to 
pretend to determine by my own few, stinted, narrow inlets 
of perception, what ideas the inexhaustiblo power of tpe 
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Bm ya e Spirit may imprint upon tham, were certainly the 
utiKt folly and presumption. Since there may be, for 
aug-ht^that I know, innumerable sorts of ideas or sensations, 
as different from one another, and from all that I have per- 
ceived, as colours are from sounds. But how ready soever 
I may be to acknowledge the scantiness of my comprehen- 
sion, with regard to the endless variety of spirits and ideas, 
that might possibly exist, yet for any one to pretend to a 
notion of entity or existence, abstracted from spirit and idea^ 
from perceiving and being perceived, is, I suspect, a down- 
right repugnancy and trifling with words. 

It remains ’that we consider the objections which may 
possibly be made on the part of religion. 

In the foregoing Sections we have again, as usual in 
Berkeley’s time, the word ‘phenomenon* in its immeta- 
phjsical sense to signify any natui’al fact, and the word 
‘ matter* in its ‘ philosophical* sense of Immaterial or Insen- 
sible Matter. 

The twelfth objection is really, it will easily be seen, no 
objection to the doctrine nor denial of it, but merely a plea, to 
save their respectability as logicians, preferred by a few of our 
scientific men, to be allowed, by the rest of them, to say and 
to think that there is something, they know not what, outside 
and beyond the sensible Universe, outside the position of the 
most distant stars. There is here involved, it is quite clear, no 
denial nor even doubt of Berkeley’s doctrine, since his doctrine 
applies only to the composition of the Material or Sensible 
Universe. We have, therefore, here no further point of con- 
troversy with these few scientific men who imagine themselves 
our opponents ; for they seem at last entirely to agree with 
us. Even we, as well as they, hold that there is this * Some- 
thing * outside the remotest precincts of extension ; the only 
difference between us appai’ently being that we are satisfied 
with OEE ‘Something’ which we call the Absolute, whereas 
they seem to have a separate Something 'or Absolute for 
almost every sensible object, therefore a whole Universe of 
Absolutes beyond the most distant stars. This, of course, is 
no denial of our doctrine that our Material Substance is a 
and none, of the doctrine that our material 
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Universe is, througliout its wliole composition, of a purely 
phenomenal or mental nature. ^ 


The reader will here now do well to run over again the 
difEerent strippings which this material Absolute of our 
opponents has undergone. 

At one time it was said to be a sort of ‘ matter/ without 
any very clear definition of what this word means ; but it 
was soon admitted that theii* Absolute had not a single quality 
or attribute of matter belonging to it, and that it was absurd 
as well as dishonest to call a thing ‘matter* which we 
admit to be immaterial, and to be, in that respect, exactly 
like spirit. 

At another time, it was said to be a substratum or support 
of sensible qualities — something to keep them together, it 
being feared that what produced sensible qualities might not be 
able to keep them in their places; but it was soon admitted, by 
OUT more enlightened opponents, that their * something * could 
not be this substratum ; not only because their ‘ something, 
was a mere mathematical point, being wholly without exten- 
sion as well as shape ; and a mathematical point could support 
nothing ; but also because this ‘ something * was in one place 
and the sensible qualities in another. It could not, therefore, 
well be their substratum, even if it were clear that any other 
substratum were indispensable beside that supplied by the 
group itself of these sensible qualities. 

At another stage of the discussion it was said that if there 
were, as some believed, outside the visible Universe, another 
universe, as it were, of mathematical points, — a separate point 
corresponding to each sensible object in the sensible Universe, 
these unextended points, outside all space, might be of use in 
suggesting to the Cause of the Sensible Universe (viz., to tho 
Absolute), where and when the different sensible objects should 
be presented to the embodied percipients ; but, since all mathe- 
matical points are precisely similaT, and all the Sensible Objects 
of the Universe entirely different, this wildest effort at defend- 
ing Insensible ‘Matter’ was very soon seen to be without 
Common Sense. 

At a later stage of the controversy it was thought possible 
that these immaterial and unextended * Somethings ’ beyond 
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tbe most distant stars might themselves be eacj;i a centre of 
povwr and each produce its own sensible group of qualities, 
although it could not be their substratum; but then came 
the di^culty and necessity of a certain agreement among all 
these mathematical points or immaterial centres of power 
in the production of their respective phenomena, — a difficulty 
which our opponents at length got to see could only be obvi- 
ated by the substitution of one immaterial centre of power 
for the Several of their theory, — a conclusion this at which 
even pure physicists had already arrived long before these 
philosophers. 

We see, then, that our opponents have all left the battlefield, 
—all at least except one to whom, in justice, we must now 
listen. He was represented even in Berkeley’s time. His 
proposition is, as Berkeley here mentions, that although this 
insensible matter is not wanted, and although we have not a 
single reason for thinking it exists, yet as it is not self -contra- 
dictory or physically impossible, it might be wiser to be pre- 
pared for its turning up some day ; just as we see the possibility 
of th'ore being an invisible elephant believed to be standing 
uncovered and alive, before us now in this well-lighted room, 
although there is not the slightest sign of the animal nor 
reason for supposing its existence ; and all the more wise as 
some theists tells us that this insensible matter would be very 
useful, they think, to the Author of nature, in producing the 
phenomena of the sensible Universe. Some of these zealous 
writers say it would be ‘ the summit of human wisdom ’ not to 
deny it. 

This seems to be very strange reasoning, and should not have 
been mentioned here, were it not that some very popular 
scientific men among us have not been ashamed to put it for- 
ward as genuine logic. In answer we need only say that 
every form of the so-called ‘ matter ’ that has been hitherto 
devised, has been admitted by our opponents themselves to be 
a. physical impossibility. Some upon one ground, some upon 
another, all are agreed upon that point ; and we ourselves find 
it upon all grounds to be so. Some acknowledge that it can- 
not possibly exist as substratum to anything ; others that it 
cannot exist as originator of Sensible Qualities ; others that 
matter without material qualities would be a physical impos- 
sibility, and qthers that it would be of no use to the Supreme 
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Oaufle in producing or grouping the sensible qualities of things. 
There is, however, a physiologist, we are told, who still thinks 
that the invisible elephant may really be present. One 
naturally feels disinclined to meddle with the convictions of a 
mind in that state of credulity. Nor does it here seem 
important that we should do so. Even this lingerer in the 
battlefield does not deny the Phenomenal Nature of the Material 
Universe. He is only treating of what there is outside the 
Universe, and apparently without much information on the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Two Objections on so-called ‘CimiSTiAN’ Grounds. 

Thirteenth Objection : In the Scriptures stones and timber 
mean a sort of Matter without Material QiuiUties. 

82. Some there are who think, that though the arguments 
for the real existence of bodies, which are drawn from 
reason, be allowed not to amount to demonstration, yet, 
first, the holy scriptures are so clear in the point, as will 
suflSciently convince every good Christian, that bodies do 
really exist, and are something more than mere ideas; there 
being in holy writ innumerable facts related, which evidently 
suppose the reality of timber, and stone, mountains and 
rivers, and cities, and human bodies. To which I answer^ 
that no sort of writings whatever, sacred or profane, which 
use those and the like words in the vulgar acceptation^ or so 
as to have a meaning in them, are in danger of having their 
truth called in question by our doctrine. That all those 
things do really exist, that there are bodies, even corporeal 
substances, when taken in the vulgar sense, has been shown 
to be agreeable to our principles: and the difference betwixt 
things and ideas-, realities and chimeras, has been distinctly 
explained. And I do not think, that either what philosophers 
call matter, or the existence of objects without the mind, is 
any where mentioned in Scripture. 

83. Again, whether there be or be not external things, it 
is agreed on all hands, that the proper use of words is the 
marking our conceptions, or things only as they are known 
and perceived by us; whence it plainly follows, that in the 
tenets we have laid down, there is nothing inconsistent with 
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the right use and significancy of language^ and that discourse 
of what kind soever, so far as it is intelligible, remains xm- 
disturbed. But all this seems so manifest, from what hath 
been set forth in the premises, that it is needless t& insist 
any further on it. 

The expression * external things ’ here means, as elsewhere, 
external to the Sensible Universe or to the Spirit. 

The so-called ‘ Christians * of Berkeley’s time were as severe 
and as absurd in their remonstrances against our doctrine as 
mere theists or any .other opponents ever were. They adduced 
it, we hear, as a grave objection to this denial, of an unknown, 
insensible, spirit-like something in bodies, that there could be 
no real body without this concealed ingredient mysteriously 
lodged in some part of it : and that, therefore, under the name 
of ' real bodies ’ the Scripture often mentions this secret sub- 
stance and bodies constructed upon that principle. 


Fourteenth Objection: Miracles are pey formed only wtiJi In- 
sensible Matter under the name of the Sensible, 

84. But (secondly) it will be urged, that miracles do^ at 
least, lose much of their stress and import by our principles. 
What must we think of Moses’ rod ? Was it not really turned 
into a serpent, or was there only a change of ideas in the 
minds of the spectators ? And can it be supposed that our 
Saviour did no more at the marriage-feast in Cana than 
impose on the sight, and smell, and taste of the guests, so 
as to create in them the appearance or idea only of wine ? 
The same may be said of all other miracles ; .which, in con- 
sequence of the foregoing principles, must be looked upon 
only as so many cheats or illusions of fancy. To this I reply, 
that the rod was changed into a real serpent, and the water 
into real wine. That this doth not in the least contradict 
what I have elsewhere said, will be evident from Secs. 
34, 85. But this business of real and imaginaiy hath 
been already so plainly and fully explained, and so often 
referred to, and the difficulties about it are so easily 
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answered from what hath gone before, that it were an 
affront to the reader’s understanding to resume the explica- 
tion of it in this place. I shall only observe, that if at table 
all ^ho were present should see, and smell, and taste, and 
drink wine, and find the effects of it, with me there could be 
no doubt of its reality. So that at bottom the scruple con- 
cerning real miracles hath no place at all on ours, but only 
on the received principles, and, consequently, maketh rather 
for than against what hath been said. 

These so-called ‘Christians* also controverted Berkeley’s 
denial of this insensible, spirit-like entity in bodies upon another 
ground. They drew attention to the remarkable fact that it 
was only something wholly imperceptible in the wine, — some- 
thing beyond the reach o£ all the senses, — ^thatwas changed at 
the mai’riage feast in Cana; that it is only something uii- 
discernible in the wafer, that is changed in the Roman 
Eucharist; and only what was imperceptible in the rod of 
Moses, that was changed into what was equally imperceptible 
in the serpent ; the merely perceptible or sensible qualities of 
such things al-^ays in each case remaining the same after as 
before the miracle. These ‘ Christians ’ say, therefore, that if 
we deny the supposed imperceptible ingredient in such things, 
we deny the Scriptures, because we thus deny even the possi- 
bility of miracles. 

However much we may listen with respectful amazement 
to such objections, yet in the nineteenth Century of Christian 
Principle and Christian Enlightenment it is unnecessary to 
answer them. 
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CHAPTER L 


Of the various kinds of Phenomenal Objects; esi-e- 
ciALLY OF Material Qualities and the Guours of 
these, called Bodies. 

An exact Knowledge of Material Nature removes many silly 
controversies. 

85. Having done with the objections which I endeavoured 
to propose in the clearest light, and given them all the force 
and weight I could, we proceed, in the next place, to take a 
view of our tenets in their consequences. Some of these 
appear at first sight ; — as that several difficult and obscure 
questions, on which abundance of speculation hath been 
thrown away, are entirely banished from philosophy. 
Whether corporeal substance can think? whether matter 
be infinitely divisible ? and how it operates on spirit ? These, 
and the like inquiries, have given infinite amusement to 
philosophers in all ages. But depending on the existence 
of matte^^ they have no longer any place on our principles. 
Many other advantages there are, as well with regard to 
religion as the sciences^ which it is easy for any one to deduce 
from what has been premised. But this will appear more 
plainly in the sequel. 

When we learn that the material substance is a congeries or 
group of sensible qualities, what trifling we find it to be to 
consider that such a substance as this is, could be a Thinking 
Substance — could be something which is either infinitely 
small or infinitely large, and could be something which is in 
itself able to produce effects either on a spirit or on another 
congeries of qualities. Contrary to what many of our more 
tnperficial Opponents have alleged l^ere is, our doctrinei 
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no injury whatever done either to Science or Religion^ but 
very much the reverse of injury. All who care about religion 
will see perhaps with as much astonishment as gratification, 
that upon the authority of Science, the Supreme Being is far 
more intimately and constantly occupied about us and our 
understandings than even the most enlightened of the re- 
ligious venture always to feel quite sure of ; and those who 
care for Scientific Progress will fully appreciate two among 
others of the great advantages resulting from the grand dis- 
covery in question, viz. (1) the advantage of being able to see 
that all the objects with which our Existence presents us, are 
clearly divided into the two kinds. Percipients and Pheno- 
mena (Ideas and Spirits), with whose relation to each other we 
are so intimately acquainted — a simplicity and completeness of 
classification that had never previously been attained ; and (2) 
the great fact that the nature of the Material Substance, being 
thus shown to be not only knowable but well and easily known, 
the relation between the human body and the human spirit is 
thus, seen at a glance, — a relation which had previously so long 
and BO hopelessly baffled us that it has been by the leahied 
with the utmost assurance now for many years declared un- 
knowable, and our ignorance of which has incalculably ob- 
structed all physiological as well as psychological research ; 
and, in many corners, does so still. 

The two general Classes of objects to which I allude, are 
now separately treated of by Berkeley in the remainder of the 
work as his discovery may be supposed to bear upon Physics 
and Metaphysics ; Ideas or Phenomena of all kinds, especially 
the Sense-phenomena, in the 48 Sections from Sec. 86 to 134, 
and Percipients or Spirits in the last 22 Sections of the Treatise 
from Sec. 135 to 156. But it is proper to observe here, both 
on behalf of the great scientific fact itself which is before us, 
and on behalf of those who seek to understand it, that 
although these last 70 Sections of the work (nearly half of the 
whole) have much in them to interest those who have already 
completely mastered the doctrine, stated so clearly and tersely 
in the first two Sections of the Treatise, and explained in the 
30 Sections following, yet these last 70 Sections of the work 
not only do not in themselves assist the reader much to get at 
the complete reasonableness and a priori truth of the doctrine, 
bnt, on account»^of the almost mediesval phraseology so con- 
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stantlj adopted in them, are calculated to throw some con- 
fusion over it for those who, before reading them, do not see 
clearly this a priori character of the proposition and its 
demo^istration. The more patient student is therefore strongly 
recommended to postpone the examination of these last 70 
Sections, .and indeed, for the same reason, that of the fourteen 
general Objections (from Sec. 34 to 84), until he has made 
himself master of the main Proposition itself and the grounds 
of it, the sufficient explanations of which are all to be found 
within the limits of the first 33 Sections of the work. 


Advantage of a Doctrine that gives a Precise Meaning to our 

Words and a Certainty to the Knowledge which we possess 

already, 

86. From the principles wo have laid down it follows 
human knowledge may naturally bo reduced to two heads, 
thaif of ideas and that of spirits. Of each of these I shall 
treat in order. And first, as to ideas or unthinking things, 
our knowledge of these hath been very much obscured and 
confounded, and we have been led into very dangerous ciTors 
by supposing a twofold existence of the objects of sense, 
the one intelligible^ or in the mind, the other real and with- 
out the mind ; whereby unthinking things are thought to 
have a natural subsistence of their own, distinct from being 
perceived by spirits. This which, if I mistake not, hath 
been shown to be a most groundless and absurd notion, is 
the very root of scepticism ; for so long as men thought that 
real things subsisted without the mind, and that their 
knowledge was only so far forth real as it was conform- 
able to real things^ it follows they could not be certain 
that they had any real knowledge at all. For how cmi it 
be known that the things which are perceived are con- 
formable to those which are not perceived, or exist without 
the mind I 

87. Colour, figure, motion, extension, and the like, con- 
sidered only as so many sensations in the mind, are perfectly 
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known, there being nothing in them which is not perceived. 
But if they are looked on as notes or images, referred to 
thinfjfs or archetypes existing without the mind, then ar^ we 
involved all in scepticism. We see only the appearances, 
and not the real qualities of things. What may be the 
extension, figure, or motion of any thing really and 
absolutely, or in itself, it is impossible for us to know, but 
only the proportion or the relation they bear to our senses. 
Tilings remaining the same our ideas vary, and which of 
them, or even wliether any of them at all represent the 
true quality really existing in the thing, it is out of our 
reach to determine. So that, for aught we know, all we 
see, hear, and feel, may be only phantom and vain chimera, 
and not at all agree with the real things existing in rerum 
naiiira. All this scepticism follows from our supposing a 
difference between things and ideas^ and that the former 
have a subsistence without the mind, or imperceived. It 
were easy to dilate on this subject, and show how •the 
arguments urged by sceptics in all ages depend on the 
supposition of external objects. 

88. So long as we attribute a real existence to unthinking 
things, distinct from their being perceived, it is not only 
impossible for us to know with evidence the nature of any 
real unthinking being, but even that it exists. Hence it is 
that we see philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt of 
the existence of heaven and earth, of every thing they see 
or feel, even of their own bodies. And after all 'their labour 
and struggle of thought they are forced to own we cannot 
attain to any self-evident or demonstrative knowledge of 
the existence of sensible things. But all this doubtfulness, 
which so bewilders and confounds the mind, and makes 
Philosophy ridiculous in the eyes of the world, vanishes, if 
we annex a meaning to our words, and do not amuse our* 
selves with the terms absolute^ external^ exists and such like, 
signifying we know not what. I can as well doubt of my 
own being as of the being of those things which I actually 
perceive by sense: it being a manifest contradiction that 
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any sensible object should be immediately perceived by 
sight or touch, and, at the same time, have no existence in 
nature^^ since the very existence of an unthinking being 
consists in being perceived. 


Wbat Ideas might more properly he termed ‘ Notions^ and to 

what else the term ‘ Notion ’ or ‘ Knowledge^ applies here, 

89. Nothing seems of more importance towards erecting 
a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which may bo 
proof against the assaults of scepticism, than to lay the 
beginning in a distinct explication of what is meant by 
tiling^ reality^ existence : for in vain shall we dispute concern- 
ing the real existence of things, or pretend to any knowledge 
thereof, so long as we have not fixed the meaning of those 
words. Thing or being is the most general name of all ; it 
comprehends ujder it two kinds entirely distinct and hetero- 
geneous, and which have nothing common but the name, 
to wit, Spirits and Ideas. The former are active^ indivisible^ 
incorruptible Substances : the latter are inert, fleeting, perish- 
able passions, or dependent beings, which subsist not by 
themselves, but are supported by, or exist in minds or 
spiritual substances. We comprehend our own existence 
by inward feeling or reflection, and that of other spirits by 
reason. We may be said to have some knowledge or 
notion of ouy own Minds, of Spirits and active beings, 
whereof, in a strict sense, we have not ideas. In like 
manner we know and have a notion of relations between 
things or ideas, which relations are distinct from the ideas 
or things related, inasmuch as the latter may be perceived 
by us ^without our perceiving the former. To me it seems 
that ideas, spirits, and relations, are all, in their respective 
kinds, the object of human knowledge and subject of dis- 
course, and that the term idea would be improperly extended 
to signify every thing we know or have any notion of* 
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In what Senses we say Objects are ‘ Pxiemal^ — the least 

understood^ yet most usual expression throughout the whole 

Work, m 

90. Ideas imprinted on the senses are real things, or do 
really exist ; this we do not deny, but we deny they can 
subsist without the minds which perceive them, or that they 
are resemblances of any archetypes existing without the 
mind : since the very being of a sensation or idea consists 
in being perceived, and an idea can be like nothing but an 
idea. Again, the things perceived by sense may be termed 
external^ with regard to their origin, in that they are not 
generated from within, by the mind itself, but imprinted by 
a spirit distinct from that which perceives them. Sensible 
objects may likewise be said to be without the mind, in 
another sense, namely, ivhen they exist in some other mind. 
Thus when I shut iny eyes, the things I saw may still exist, 
but it must be in another mind. • • 


What we mean by saying that there cannot be an Unperceiving 

Support y or Substance, for a Sensation or other Sensible 

Quality. 

91. It were a mistake to think that what is here said 
derogates in the least from the reality of things. It is 
acknowledged, on the received principles, that extension, 
motion, and, in a word, all Sensible Qualities, Have need of a 
support, as not being able to subsist by themselves. But 
the objects perceived by sense are allowed to be nothing 
but combinations of those qualities, and, consequently, can- 
not subsist by themselves. Thus far it is agreed on all hands. 
So that in denying the things porceived by sense, an exist- 
ence independent of a substance, or support wherein they 
may exist, we detract' nothing from the received opinion of 
their reality, and are guilty of no innovation in that respect. 
All the difference is, that according to us the unthinking 
beings perceived by sense have no existence .distinct from 
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being perceived, and cannot therefore ext«yt in any other 
substance than those unextended^ indivisible substances^ or 
spirits^ which act^ and thinh^ and perceive them; whereas 
philosophers vulgarly hold, that the sensible qualities exist 
in an inert ^ extended^ unperceiving substance^ which they call 
matter^ to which they attribute a natural subsistence, 
exterior to all thhiking beings, or distinct from being per- 
ceived by any mind whatsoever, even the eternal mind of 
the Creator, wherein they suppose only ideas of the corporeal 
substances created by him, if indeed they allow them to be 
at all created. 


The Ground is here cut away from beneath the Feet of the 
Materialists or Monists of all Classes. 

92. For as we have shown the doctrine of matter, 
or corporeal substance, to have been the main pillar 
and §upport of scepticism, so likewise upon the same 
foundation have been raised all the impious schemes 
of atheism and irreligion. Nay, so great a difficulty 
hath it been thought, to conceive matter produced out 
of nothing^ that the most celebrated among the ancient 
philosophers, even of these who maintained the being of a 
God, have thought matter to be imcreated and coeternal 
with him. How great a friend material substance hath 
been to Atheists in all ages, were needless to relate. All 
their monstrous systems have so visible and necessary a 
dependence on it, that when this corner-stone is once 
removed, the whole fabric cannot choose but fall to the 
ground ; insomuch that it is no longer worth while to bestow 
a particular consideration on the absurdities of every 
wretched sect of Atheists. 

93. That impious and profane persons should readily 
fall in with those systems which favour their inclinations, 
by deriding Immaterial Substance, and supposing the soul 
to be divisible and subject to corruption as a body; 
which exclude all freedom, intelligence, and design from 
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the formation of things, and instead thereof make a 
self-existent, stupid, unthinking substance, the root and 
origin of all beings ; — ^that they should hearken to 
those who deny a Providence, or inspection of a superior 
mind over the affairs of the world, attributing the whole 
series of events either to Mind chance or fatal necessity^ 
arising from the impulse of one body on another ; — all this is 
very natural. And on the other hand, when men of better 
principles observe 'the enemies of religion lay so gyeat a 
stress on unthinking matter^ and all of them use so much 
industry and artifice to reduce every thing to it ; methinks 
they should rejoice to see them deprived of their grand 
support, and driven from that only fortress, without which 
your Epicureans, Ilobbists and the like, have not even the 
shadow of a pretence, but become the most cheap and easy 
triumph in the world. 

94. The existence of Matter, or Bodies Unperceived, 
has not only been the main support of Atheistp and 
Fatalists, but on the same principle doth idolatry like- 
wise in all its various forms depend. Did men but consider 
that the sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their minds, 
which have no other existence but barely being perceived, 
doubtle^ss they would never fall down and worship their 
own ideas ; but rather address their homage to that eternal 
invisible Mind which produces and sustains all things. 

95. The same absurd principle, by mingling itself 
with the articles of our faith, hath occasioned no small 
difficulties to Christians. For example, about the Resur- 
rection, how many scruples and objections have been 
raised by Socinians and others? But do not the most 
plausible of them depend on the supposition, that a body is 
denominated the same, with regard not to the form or that 
which is perceived by sense, but the material substance which 
remains the same under several forms? Take away this 
material substance, about the identity whereof all the dispute 
is, aed mean by body what every plain ordinary person 
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means by that word, to wit, that which is immediately seen 
end felt, which is only a combination of Sensible Qualities, 
or ideas : and then their most unanswerable objections come 
to nothing. 

96. Matter being once expelled out of nature, drags with 
it SQ many sceptical and impious notions, such an incredible 
number of disputes and puzzling questions, which have been 
thorns in the sides of divines, as well as philosophers, and 
made so much fruitless work for mankind ; that if the 
arguments we have produced against it are not found equal 
to demonstration (as to me they evidently seem), yet I am 
sure all friends to knowledge, peace, and religion, have 
reason to wish they were. 

The Ohstructiom to Science resulting from the Confusion 
♦ connected with A bstract Terms, 

97. Beside the external existence of the objects of per- 
ception, another gi'eat source of eirors and difficulties, with 
regard to ideal knowledge, is the doctrine of abstract ideas^ 
such as it hath been set forth in the Introduction.^ The 
plainest things in the world, those we are most intimately 
acquainted with, and perfectly know, when they are con- 
sidered in an abstract way, appear strangely difficult and 
incomprehensible. Time, place, and motion, taken in par- 
ticular or concrete, are what evei^y body knows ; but having 
passed through the hands of a Metaphysician, they become 
too abstract and fine to be apprehended by men of ordinary 
sense. Bid your servant meet you at such a time^ in such a 
place^ and he shall never stay to deliberate on the meaning 
of those words: in conceiving that particular time and 
place, or the motion by which he is to get thither, he finds 
not the least difficulty. But if time be taken, exclusive of 
all those particular actions and ideas that diversify the day, 
merely for the continuation of existence^ or duration in 
abstract, then it will perhaps gravel even a philosopher to 
comprdiend it. 


* Sae Appendix, AiU h 
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98. For my own part, whenever I attempt to frame a 
simple idea of time abstracted from the succession of ideas 
in my mind, which flows uniformly, and is participated by 
all beings, I am lost and embrangled in inextricable diffi- 
culties. I have no notion of it at all, only I hear others 
say, it is infinitely divisible, and speak of it in such a 
manner as leads me to entertain odd thoughts of my exis- 
tence ; since that doctrine lays one under an absolute 
necessity of thinking, either that he passes away innumer- 
able ages without a thought, or else that he is annihilated 
every moment of his life : both which seem equally absurd. 
Time therefore being nothing, abstracted from the succession 
of ideas in our minds^ it follows that the duration of any 
finite spirit must be estimated hj the number of ideas or 
actions succeeding each other in that spirit or mind. Hence 
it is a plain consequence that the soul always thinks : an<f 
in truth, whoever shall go about to divide in his thoughts, 
or abstract the existence of a spirit from its cogitation^ will, 
I believe, find it no easy task. 

99. So likewise when we attempt to abstract extension 
and motion from all other qualities, and consider them by 
themselves, we presently lose sight of them, and run into 
great extravagancies. All which depend on a two-fold 
abstraction : first, it is supposed that extension, for example, 
may be abstracted from all other sensible qualities; and 
secondly, that the entity of extension may be abstracted 
from its being perceived. But whoever shall reflect, and 
take care to understand what he says, will, if I mistake 
not, acknowledge that all sensible qualities are alike sensa-^ 
tions^ and alike real ; that where the extension is, there is 
the colour too, to wit, in his mind, and that their archetypes 
can exist only in some other mind : and that the objects of 
sense are nothing but those sensations combined, blended, 
or if one may so speak concreted together : none of all 
which can be supposed to exist unperceived. 

100. Wfiat it is for a man to be happy or an object 
good, every one think he knows. But. to frame an 
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abstract idea of liappiness^ prescinded from all particular 
p leasure, or of goodness^ from every thing that is good, this 
is what few can pretend to. So likewise, a man may 
be jusf and virtuous, without having precise ideas oi justice 
and virtue. The opinion that those and the like words 
stand for general notions abstracted from all particular 
persons and actions^ seems to have rendered morality diffi- 
cult, and the study thereof of less use to mankind. And, in 
effect, the doctrine of abstraction has not a little contributed 
towards spoiling the most useful parts of knowledge. 


How this Discovery hears upon some Details of Natural 
Philosophy, 

101. The two great provinces of speculative science, con- 
"versant about ideas received from sense and their relations, 
are natural philosophy and mathematics ; with regard to each 
of theije I shall make some observations. And first, I shall 
say somewhat of natural philosophy. On this subject it is 
that the sceptics triumph : all that stock of arguments they 
produce to depreciate our faculties, and make mankind 
appear ignorant and low, are drawn principally from this 
head, to wit, that we are under an invincible blindness as to 
the true and real nature of things. This they exaggerate, 
and love to enlarge on. We are miserably bantered, say 
they, by our senses, and amused only with the outside and 
show of things. The real essence, the internal qualities, 
and constitution of every the meanest object, is hid from 
our view ; something there is in every drop of water, every 
grain of sand, which it is beyond the power of human 
understanding to fathom or comprehend. But it is evident 
from what has been shown, that all this complaint is 
groundless, and that we are influenced by false principles to 
that degree as to mistrust our senses, and think we know 
nothing of those things which we perfectly comprehend. 

102. One great inducement to our pronouncing^ ourselves 
Ignorant of the nature of things, is the current opinion that 
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every thing includes within itself the cause of its properties : or 
that thero is in eaoh object an inward essence, which is the 
source whence its discernible qualities flow, and whereon 
they depend. Some have pretended to account for appear- 
ances by occult qualities^ but of late they are mostly resolved 
into mechanical causes^ to wit, the figure^ motion^ weighty and 
such like qualities of insensible particles : whereas in truth 
there is no other Agent or efficient Cause than Spirit^ it 
being evident that motion, as well as all other ideaSy is 
perfectly inert. See Sec. 25. Hence, to endeavour to 
explain the production of colours or sounds, by figure, 
motion, magnitude, and the like, must needs be labour 
in vain. And accordingly, we see the attempts of that 
kind are not at all satisfactory. Which may be said, in 
general, of those instances, wherein one idea or quality is 
assigned for the cause of another. I need not say how 
many hypotheses and speculations are left out, and how 
much the study of nature is abridged by this doctrine. 

103. The great mechanical principle now in vogue is 
attraction. That a stone falls to the earth, or the sea 
swells towards the moon, may to some appear sufficiently 
explained thereby. But how are we enlightened by l^emg 
told this is done by attraction ? Is it that the word signifies 
the manner of the tendency, and that it is by the mutual 
drawing of bodies, instead of their being impelled or pro- 
truded towards each other I but nothing is determined of 
the manner or action, and it may as truly (for aught we 
know) be termed impulse^ or protrusion^ as attraction. Again, 
the parts of steel we see cohere firmly together, and this 
.also is accounted for by attraction ; but in this, as in the 
other instances, I do not perceive that any thing is signified 
besides the effect itself : for as to the manner of the action 
whereby it is produced, or the cause which produces it, 
these are not so much as aimed at. 

104. Indeed, if we take a view of the several phenomena, 
and compare them together, we may observe some likeness 
and conformity between them. For example, in the falling 
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of a stone to the ground^ in the rising of the sea towards 
the moon, in cohesion and crystallizatibn, there is something 
alike, namely a union or mutual approach of bodies. So 
tha^any one of these or the like phenomcr'a, may not seem 
strange or surprising to a man who hath nicely observed and 
compared the effects of nature. For that only is thougJit 
so which is uncommon, or a thmg by itself, and out of the 
ordinary course of our observation. That bodies should 
tend towards the centre of the earth, is not thought strange, 
because it is what we perceive every moment of our lives. 
But that they should have a like gravitation towards the 
centre of the moon, may seem odd and unaccountable to 
most men, because it is discerned only in the tides. But a 
philosopher, whose thoughts take in a larger compass of 
nature, having observed a certain similitude of appearances, 
as well in the heavens as the earth, that argue innumerable 
bodies to have a mutual tendency towards each other, which 
he (^enotes by the general name attraction^ whatever can be 
reduced to that, he thinks justly accounted for. Thus he 
explains the tides by the attraction of the terraqueous globe 
towards the moon, which to him doth not appear odd or 
anomalous, but only a particular example of a general rule 
or law of nature. 

105. If therefore we consider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philosophers and other men, with regard to their know- 
ledge of the phenomena, we shall find it consists, not in an 
exacter knowledge of the efficient cause that produces them, 
for that can be no other than the will of a spirit, but only 
in a greater largeness of comprehension, whereby analogies, 
harmonies, and agreements are discovered in the works of nature, 
and the particular effects explained, that is reduced to general 
rules (see Sec. 62), which rules, grounded on the analogy 
and uniformness observed in the production of natural 
effects, are most agreeable, and sought after by the mind ; 
for that they extend our prospect beyond what is present, 
and near to us, and enable us to make very probable con- 
jectures, touching things that may have happened at very 

K 
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great distances of time and place, as well as to predict 
things to come ; which sort of endeavour towards omni- 
science is much affected by the mind. 

106. But we should proceed warily in such things; for we 
are apt to lay too great a stress on analogies, and to the 
prejudice of truth, humour that eagerness of the mind, 
whereby it is carried to extend its knowledge into general 
theorems. For example, gravitation, or mutual attraction, 
because it appears in many instances, some are straight- 
way for pronouncing unioersal; and that to attract^ and 
he attracted by every other hody^ is an essential quality in'- 
herent in all bodies whatsoever. Whereas it appears 
the fixed stars have no such tendency towartls each other : 
and so far is that gravitation from being essential to bodies, 
that in some instances a quite contrary principle seems to 
show itself ; as in the perpendicular growth of plants^ and the 
elasticity of the air. There is nothing necessary or essential in 
the case^ but it depends entirely on the will of the Governing 
Spirit^ who causes certain bodies to cleave together, or tend 
towards each other, according to various laws, whilst he 
keeps others at a fixed distance , and to some he gives a 
quite contrary tendency to fly asunder, just as he sees con- 
venient. 

107. After what has been premised, I think we may lay 
down the following conclusions. Firsts it is plain philosophers 
amuse themselves in vain, when they inquire for any natural 
efiScient Cause distinct from a Mind or Spirit. Secondly^ con- 
sidering the whole creation itfr the workmanship of a wise 
and good Agent ^ it should seem to become philosophers to 
employ their thoughts (contrary to what some hold) about the 
FiNAii CAUSES OF THINGS : andimust confess, I see no reason 
why pointing out the various ends to which natural things 
are adapted, and for which they were originally with un- 
speakable wisdom contrived, should not be thought one 
good way of accounting for them, and altogether worthy a 
philosopher. Thirdly^ from what hath been premised no 
reason can be drawn, why the History of nature should not still 
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he studied and observations and experiments made, which, that 
they are of use to mankind, and enable us to draw any 
general conclusions, is not the result of any immutable hahi^ 
tudes^ or relations between things themselves, but only of 
God’s goodness and kindness to men in the administration 
of the world. See Secs. 30, 31. Fourthhj^ by a diligent 
observation of the phenomena within our view, we may 
discover the general laws of nati're^ and from them deduce the 
other phenomena, I do not say demonstrate ; for all deductions 
of that kind depend on a supposition that the Author of 
nature always operates uniformly, and in a constant obser- 
vance of those rules we take for principles : which we cannot 
evidently know* 

108. Those men who frame general rules from the phe- 
nomena, and afterwards derive the phenomena from those 
rules, seem to consider signs rather than causes. A man 
may well understand natural signs without knowing their 
anahgy or being able to say by what rule a thing is so or so. 
And it is very possible to write improperly through too strict 
an observance of general grammar rules: so in arguing from 
general rules of nature, it is not impossible we may extend 
the analogy too far, and by that means run into mistakes. 

109. As in reading other books, a wise man will choose 
to fix his thoughts on the sense and apply it to use, rather 
than If^y them out in grammatical remarks on the language ; 
so in perusing the volume of nature, it seems beneath the 
dignity of the mind to affect an exactness in reducing each 
particular phenomenon to general rules, or showing how it 
follows from them. We should propose to ourselves nobler 
views, such as to recreate and exalt the mind, with a 
prospect of the beauty, order, extent, and variety of natural 
things : hence, by proper inferences, to enlarge our notions 
of the grandeur, wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator ; 
and lastly, to make the several parts of the creation, so far 
as in us lies, subservient to the ends they were designed 
for, Chd*6 glory, and the sustentation and comfort of our- 
selves and f§|^ow 
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110. The best key for the aforesaid analogy, or natural 
science, will be easily acknowledged to be a cer^|^ cele« 
brated treatise of mechanice: in the entrance of which justly 
admired treatise, time, space, and motion, are distinguished 
into ahsolute and relative^ true and apparent^ mathematical and 
vulgar: which distinction, as it is at large explained by the 
author, doth suppose those quantities to have an existence 
without the mind : and that they are ordinarily conceived 
with relation to sensible things, to which, nevertheless, in 
their own nature, they bear no relation at all. 

111, As for time^ as it is there taken in an absolute or 
abstracted sense, for the duration or perseverance of the 
existence of things, I have nothing more to add concern- 
ing it after what hath been already said on that subject, 
Secs. 97, 98. For the rest, this celebrated author hol^s 
there is an absolute spaccy which, being unperceivable to 
sense, remains in itself similar and immoveable : and relative 
space to be the measure thereof, which being moveable, 
and defined by its situation in respect of sensible bodies, is 
’\Tilgarly taken for immoveable space. Place he defines to 
be that part of space which is occupied by any body. And 
according as the space is absolute or relative, so also is the 
place. Absolute motion is said to be the translation of a 
body from absolute place to absolute place, as relative 
motion is from one relative place to another. And t^ause 
the parts of absolute space do not fall under our senses, 
instead of them we are obliged to use their sensible 
measures : and so define both place and motion with respect 
to bodies, which we regard as immoveable. But it is said, 
in philosophical matters we must abstract from our senses, 
since it may be, that none of those bodies which seem to be 
qmescent, are truly so : and the same thing which is moved 
relatively, may be really at rest. As likewise one and the 
same body may be in relative rest and motion, or even 
moved with contrary relative motions at the same time, 
according as its place is variously defined. All which 
ambiguity is to be found in the apparent motjons, but not 
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at all in the true or absolute, which should therefore be 
alone regarded in philosophy. And the true, we are told, 
are distinguished from apparent or relative motions by the 
following properties. First, in true or absolute motion, all 
parts which preserve the same position with respect to the 
whole, partake of the motions of the whole. Secondly, the 
place being moved, that which is placed therein is also 
moved : so that a body moving in a place which is in motion, 
doth participate the motion of its place. Thirdly, true 
motion is never generated or changed, otherwise than by 
force impressed on the body itself. Fourthly, true motion is 
always changed by force impressed on the body moved. 
Fifthly, in circular motion barely relative^ there is no centri- 
fugal force, which nevertheless, in that which is true or 
absolute, is proportional to the quantity of motion. 

112. But notwithstanding what hath been said, it doth 
not appear to me, that there .can be any motion other than 
relative: so that to conceive motion, there must be at least 
conceived two bodies, whereof the distance or position in 
regard to each other is varied. Hence if there was one 
only body in being, it could not possibly be moved. This 
seems evident, in that the idea I have of motion doth neces- 
sarily include relation. 

113. But though in every motion it be necessary to con- 
ceive more bodies than one, yet it may be that one only is 
moved, namely that on which the force causing the change 
of distance -is impressed, or in other words, that to which 
the action is applied. For however some may define rela- 
tive motion, so as to term that body moved^ which changes 
its distance from some other body, whether the force or 
action causing that change were applied to it, or no : yet as 
relative motion is that which is perceived by sense, and 
regarded in the ordinary afiairs of life, it should seem that 
every man of common sense knows what it is, as well as 
the best philosopher : now I ask any one, whether in this 
sense of motion as he walks along the streets, the stones he 
passes ovef may be said to move because they change 
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distance with his feet ? To me it seems, that though motion 
includes a relation of one thing to another, yet it is not 
necessary that each term of the relation he denominated from itm 
As a man may think of somewhat which doth not thin^, so 
a body maybe moved to or from another body, which is not 
therefore itself in motion. 

114. As the pl<ice happens to be variously defined, the 
motion which is related to it varies. A man in a ship may 
be said to be quiescent, with relation to the sides of the 
vessel, and yet move with relation to the land. Or he may 
move eastward in respect of the one, and westward in 
respect of the other. In the common affairs of life, men 
never go beyond-the earth to define the place^of any body ; 
and what is quiescent in respect of that, is accoimted ahso^ 
lutely to be so. But philosophers, who have a greater 
extent of thought, and juster notions of the system of 
things, discover even the earth itself to be moved. In 
order therefore to fix their notions, they seem to concave 
the corporeal world as finite, and the utmost unmoved walls 
or shell thereof to be the place whereby they estimate true 
motions. If we sound our own conceptions, I believe we 
may find all the absolute motion we can frame an idea of, to 
be at bottom no other than relative motion thus defined. 
For as hath been already observed, absolute motion exclu- 
sive of all external relation is incomprehensible : and to this 
kind of relative motion, all the above-mentioned properties, 
causes, and effects ascribed to absolute motion, will, if I 
mistake not, he found to agree. As to what is said of the 
centrifugal force, that it doth not at all belong to circular 
relative motion : I do not see how this follows from the 
experiment which is brought to prove it. See Philosophies 
Naturalis Principia Mathematical in SchoL Def VIII. For 
the water in the vessel, . at that time wherein it is said to 
have the greatest relative circular motion, hath, I think, no 
motion at all ; as is plain from the foregoing section. 

115. For to denominate a body moved^ it ia requisite, 
firsts that it change its distance or situation with regard to 
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some other body : and secondly, that the force or action 
occasioning that change be applied to it. If either of these 
be wanting, I do not think that agreeable to the sense of 
mankind, or the propriety of language, a body can be said 
to be in motion. I grant indeed, that it is possible for us 
to think a body, which we see change its distance from 
some other, to be moved, though it have no force applied to 
it (in which sense there may be apparent motion), but then 
it is, because the force causing the change of distance is 
imagined by us to be applied or impressed on that body 
thought to move. Which indeed shows we are capable of 
mistaking a thing to be in motion which is not, and that is 
all ; but doesf not prove that, in the common acceptation of 
motion, a body is moved merely because it chajiges distance 
from another ; since as soon as we are undeceived, and find 
that tho moving force was not communicated to it, we no 
longer hold it to be moved* So on the other hand, when 
on^ only body, the parts whereof preserve a given position 
between themselves, is imagined to exist, some there are 
who think that it can be moved all manner of ways, though 
without any change of distance or situation to any other 
bodies ; which we should not deny, if they meant only that 
it might have an impressed force, which, upon the hare 
creation of other bodies, would produce a motion of some certain 
quantity and determination. But that an actual motion (dis- 
tinct from the impressed force, or power productive of 
change of place, in case there were bodies present whereby 
to define it) can exist in such a single body, I must confess 
I am not able to comprehend. 

116. From what hath been said, it follows that the philo- 
Sophie consideration of motion doth not imply the being of an 
absolute space, distinct from that which is perceived by 
sense, and related to bodies: which that it cannot exist 
without the mind, is clear upon the same principles, that 
demonstrate the like of aU other objects of sense. And 
perhaps, if we inquire narrowly, we shall find we cannot 
even frame on idea of pure space exclusive of all body. This, 
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I must confess, seems impossible, as being a most abstract 
idea. When I excite a motion in some part of my body, if 
it be free or without lesistance, I say there is space : but if 
I find a resistance, then I say there is bodi/ : and in propor- 
tion as the resistance to motion is lesser or greater, I say 
the space is more or less pure. So that when I speak of 
pure or empty space, it is not to be supposed, that the 
word space stands for an idea distinct from, or conceivable 
without body and motion. Though indeed we are apt to 
think every noun substantive stands for a distinct idea^ that 
may be separated from all others : which bath occasioned 
infinite mistakes When therefore, supposing all the world 
to be annihilated besides my own body, I s^ay there still 
remains pure space : thereby nothing else is meant, but only 
that I conceive it possible for the limbs of my body to be 
moved on all sides without the least resistance : but if that 
too were annihilated, then there could be no motion, and 
consequently no space. Some perhaps may think the sewse 
of seeing doth furnish them with the idea of pure space ; 
but it is plain from what we have elsewhere shown, that 
the ideas of space and distance are not obtained by that 
sense. See the Essay concerning Vision. 

117. What is here laid down seems to put an end to all 
those disputes and difficulties which have sprung up 
amongst the learned concerning the nature of pure space. 
But the chief advantage arising from it is, that we are 
freed from that dangerous dilemiha^ to which several who 
have employed their thoughts on this subject imagine 
themselves reduced, to wit, of thinking either that real 
space is God, or else that there is something beside God 
which is eternal, uncreated, infinite, indivisible, immutable. 
Both which may justly be thought pernicious and absurd 
notions. It is certain that not a few divines, as well as 
philosophers of great note, have, from the difl5<mlty they 
found in conceiving either limits or annihilation {Of space, 
concluded it must be divine. And some of late have set 
themselves particularly to show, that the inconQtmunicable 
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attributes of God agree to it. Which doctrine, how un- 
worthy soever it may seem of the divine nature, yet I do 
not se§ how we can get clear of it, so long as we adhere to 
the received opinions. 


How Berkeley's Discovery hears xipon some points of 
Mathematics. 

118. Hitherto of natural philosophy: we come now to 
make some inquiry concerning that other great branch of 
speculative knowledge, to wit, mathematics. These, how 
celebrated soever they may be for their clearness and cer- 
tainty of demonstration, which is hardly any where else to 
be found, cannot nevertheless be supposed altogether free 
from mistakes, if in their principles there lurks some secret 
error, which is common to the professors of those sciences 
with the rest of mankind. Mathematicians, though they 
deduce their theorems from a great height of evidence, yet 
their first principles are limited by the consideration of 
quantity: and they do not ascend into any inquiry con- 
cerning those transcendental maxims, which influence all 
the particular sciences, each part whereof, mathematics not 
excepted, doth consequently participate of the errors in- 
volved in them. That the principles laid doAvn by mathe- 
maticians are true, and their way of deduction from those 
principles clear and incontestable, we do not deny. But we 
hold, there ifiay be certain erroneous maxims of greater 
extent than the object of mathematics, and for that reason 
not expressly mentioned, though tacitly supposed through- 
out the whole progress of that science ; and that the ill 
effects of those secret, unexamined errors are diffused 
through all the branches thereof. To be plain, we suspect 
the mathematicians are, as well as other men, concerned in 
the errors ^tising from the doctrine of abstract general 
ideas, and the existence of objects without the mind. 

119. Arithmetic hath been thought to have for its object 
ahstraot ideas of number. Of whiph to understand the 
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properties and mutual habitudes is supposed uo Baeaq part of 
speculative knowledge. The opinion of the pure and intel- 
lectual nature of numbers in abstract, hath made them in 
esteem with those philosophers, who seem to have affected 
an uncommon fineness and elevation of thought. It hath 
set a price on the most trifling numerical speculations, 
which in practice are of no use, but serve only for amused 
ment : and hath therefore so far infected the minds of 
some, that they have dreamt of mighty mysteries involved 
in numbers, and attempted the explication of natural things 
by them. But if we inquire into our own thoughts, and 
consider what hath been premised, we may perhaps enter- 
tain a low opinion of those high flights aSid abstractions, 
and look on all inquiries about numbers, only as so many 
difficiles nvgcc^ so far as they are not subservient to practice, 
and promote the benefit of life 

120. Unity in abstract we have before considered m Sec, 
13, from which and what has been said in the Introduc- 
tion,^ it plainly follows there is not any such idea. But num- 
ber being defined a collection of uwts^ we may conclude that, 
if there be no such thing as unity or unit in abstract, there 
are no ideas of number in abstract denoted by the numeral 
names and figures The theories therefore in arithmetic, if 
they are abstracted from the names and figures, as likewise 
from all use and practice, as well as from the particular 
things numbered, can be supposed to have nothing at all for 
their object. Hence we may see, how eirtirelythe science of 
numbers is subordinate to practice, and how jejune and trifling 
it becomes, when considered as a mattei oi mere speculation. 

121. However since theie may be some, who, deluded by 
the specious show of discovering abstracted verities, waste 
their time in arithmetical theorems and problems, which 
have not any use : it will not be amiss, if we more fully 
consider, and expose the vanity of that pretence ; and this 
.will plainly appear, by taking a view of arithmetic in its 
infancy, and observing what it was that originally put men 

^ See Appendix, Art, 1. , 
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on the study of that science, and to what scopQ they 
direct^ it. It is natural to think that at first men, for 
ease of memory and help of computation, made use of 
counters, or in writing of single strokes, points, or the like, 
each whereof was made to signify a unit, that is, some one 
thing of whatever kind they had occasion to reckon. After- 
wards they found out the more compendious ways, of 
making one character stand in place of several strokes, or 
points. And lastly, the notation of the Arabians or Indians 
came into use, wherein, by the repetition of a few cha- 
racters or figures, and varying the signification of each 
figure according to the place it obtains, all numbers may be 
most aptly expressed : which seems to have been done in 
imitation of language, so that an exact analogy is observed 
betwixt the notation by figures and names, the nine simple 
figures answering the nine first numeral names and places 
in the former, corresponding denominations in the latter. 
And agreeably to those conditions c^f the simple and local 
value of figures, were contrived methods of finding from 
the given figures or marks of the parts, what figures, and 
how placed, aie 2 >roper to denote the whole, or vice versd. 
And having found the sought figures, the same rule or 
analogy being observed throughout, it is easy to read them 
into words ; and so the number becomes perfectly known. 
For then the number of any particular things is said to be 
known, when we know the names or figures with their 
due arrangement that according to the standing analogy 
belong to them. For these signs being known, we can, by 
the operations of arithmetic, know the signs of any part of 
the particular sums signified by them ; and thus computing 
in signs because of the connexion established betwixt 
them and the distinct multitudes of things, whereof one is 
taken for a unit, we may be able rightly to sum up, divide, and 
proportion the things themselves that we intend to number. 

122. In anihmetio therefore we regard not the things but 
the signs^ which nevertheless are not regarded for their own 
sake, but b^use they direi^ us how to act with relation to 
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thing’s, and dispose rightly of them. Now agreeably to 
what we have before observed of words in general (Sec. 
19, Introd.^), it happens here likewise, that abstract ideas 
are thought to be signified by numeral names of cha- 
racters, while they do not suggest ideas of particular things 
to our minds. I shall not at present enter into a more 
particular dissertation on this subject ; but only observe 
that it is evident from what hath been said, those things 
which pass for abstract truths and theorems concerning 
numbers are, in reality, conversant about no object distinct 
from particular numerable things, except only names and 
characters ; which oi iginally came to be considered on no 
other account but their being signs^ or capable to represent 
aptly whatever particular things men had need to compute. 
Whence it follows, that to study them for their own sake 
would be just as wise, and to as good purpose, as if a man, neg- 
lecting the true usp or original intention and subserviency 
of language, should spend his time in impertinent criticisms 
upon words, or reasonings and controversies purely verbal. 

123. From numbers we proceed to speak of extension^ 
which, considered as relative, is the object of geometry^ The 
infinite divisibility of finite extension, though it is not- 
expressly laid down, either as an axiom or theorem in the 
elements of that science, yet is throughout the same every 
where supposed, and thought to have so inseparable and 
essential a* connexion with the principles and demonstra- 
tions in geometry, that mathematicians never, admit it into 
doubt, or make the least question of it. And as this notion 
is the source from whence do spring all those amusing 
geometrical paradoxes, which have such a direct repug- 
nancy to the plain common sense of mankind, and are 
admitted with so much reluctance into a mind not yet 
debauched by learning ; so is it the principal occasion of all 
that nice and extreme subtilty, which renders the study of 
fnaihmatics so difficult and tedious. Hence, if we can make 
it appear that no finite extension contains innumerable 
1 Soo Appendix, Art U 
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parts, or is infinitely divisible, it follows that we shall at 
once clear the science of geometry from a great number of 
difficulties and contradictions, which have ever been es- 
teemed a reproach to human reason, and withal make the 
attainment thereof a business of much less time and pains 
than it hitherto hath been. 

124. Every particular finite extension^ which may possibly 
be the object of our thought, is an idea existing only in the 
mind, and consequently each part thereof must be perceived. 
If, therefore, I cannot perceive innumerable parts in any 
finite extension that I consider, it is certain that they are 
not contained in it : but it is evident that I cannot distin- 
guish innumer^le parts in any particular line, surface, or 
solid which I either perceive by sense, or figure to myself 
in my mind : wherefore I conclude they are not contained 
in it. Nothing can be plainer to me than that the exten- 
sions I have in view are no ather than my own ideas, and 
it no less plain that I cannot resolve any one of 
my ideas into an infinite number of other ideas, that 
is, that they are not infinitely divisible. If by finite extent 
eion be meant something distinct from a finite idea, 1 
declare I do not know what that is, and so cannot affirm or 
deny any thing of it. But if the terms extension^ parts^ and 
the like, are. taken in any sense conceivable — that is, for 
ideas — ^then to say a finite quantity or extension consists of 
parts infinite in number is so manifest a contradiction that 
every one at* first sight acknowledges it to be so. And it 
is impossible it should ever gain the assent of any red.son- 
able creature who is not brought to it by gentle and slow 
degrees, as a converted Gentile to the belief of tranauhstan^ 
titStion* Ancient and rooted prejudices do often pass into 
principles : and those propositions which once obtain the 
force and credit of a principle^ are not only themselves, but 
likewise whatever is deducible from them, thought privi- 
leged from all examination And there is no absurdity so 
gross which by this means the mind of man may not be 
prepared to pwallow. 
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125. He whose understanding is prepossessed with the 
doctrine of abstract general ideas may be persuaded that, 
whatever be thought of the ideas of sense, extension in 
abstract is 'infinitely divisible. And one who thinlft the 
objects of sense exist without the mind^ will perhaps in 
virtue thereof be brought to admit that a line but an inch 
long may contain innumerable parts really existing, though 
too small to be discerned. These errors are grafted as 
well in the minds of geometricians as of other men, and 
have a like influence ou their reasonings ; and it were no 
difficult thing to show how the arguments from geometry, 
made use of to support the infinite divisibility of extension, 
are bottomed on them. At present we sha41 only observe 
in general, whence it is that the mathematicians are all so 
fond and tenacious of this doctrine. 

126. It hath been observed in another place that the 
theorems and demonstrations in geometry are conversant 
about universal ideas. Sect. 15, Introd.^ Where ^t is 
explained in what sense this ought to be understood, to wit, 
that the particular lines and figures included in the diagram 
are supposed to stand for innumerable others of different 
sizes : or in other words, the geometer considers them 
abstracting from their magnitude : which doth not imply 
that he forms an abstract idea, but only that he cares not 
what the particular magnitude is, whether great or small, 
but looks on that as a thing indifferent to the demonstra- 
tion : hence it follows that a line in the scheme, but an 
inch long, must be spoken of as though it contained ten 
thousand parts, since it is regarded not in itself, but as it is 
universal ; and it is universal only in its signification, 
whereby it represents innumerable lines greater than 
itself, in which may be distinguished ten thousand parts or 
more, though there may not be above sui inch in it. After 
this manner the properties of the lines signified are by a very 
usml figure transjerred to the sign^ and thence through mis- 
take thought to appertain to it considered in its own nature. 

^ See Appendix, Art. l« 
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127. Because there is no number of parts so great but it 
is possible there may be a line containing more, the inch- 
line is said to contain parts more than any assignable 
numbeif; which is true, not of the inch taken absolutely, 
but only for the things signified by it. But men not 
retaining that distinction in their thoughts, slide into a 
belief that the small particular line described on paper 
contains in itself parts innumerable. There is no such 
thing as the ten-thousandth part of an inch ; but there is of 
a mile or diameter of the earthy which may be signified by 
that inch. When, therefore, 1 delineate a triangle on paper, 
and take one side not above an inch, for example, in length, 
to be the radiiis^^Yn^ I consider as divided into ten thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand parts, or more. For though 
the ten- thousandth part of that line, considered in itself, is 
nothing at all, and consequently may be neglected without 
any error or mconveniency, yet these described lines being 
only marks standing for greater quantities, whereof it may 
be the ten-thousandth part is very considerable, it follows 
that, to prevent notable errors in practice, the radius must 
be taken of ten thousand parts, or more. 

128. From what hath been said, the reason is plain why, 
to the end any theorem may become universal in its use, it 
is necessary we speak of the lines described on paper as 
though they contained parts which really they do not. In 
doing of which, if we examine the matter thoroughly, we 
shall perhaps .discover that we cannot conceive an inch 
itself as consisting of, or being divisible into, a thousand 
parts, but only some other line which is far greater than an 
inch, and represented by it. And that when we say a line 
is infinitely divisible^ we must mean a line which is infinitely 
great. What we have here observed seems to be the chief 
cause why to suppose the infinite divisibility of finite 
extension hath been thought necessary in geometry. 

129. The several absurdities and contradictions which 

flowed this false principle might, one would think, have 

been esteemed so many demonstrations against it. But by 
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I know not what logic, it is held that proofs a posteriori ai*e 
not to be admitted against propositions relating to infinity. 
As though it were not impossible even for an infinite mind 
to reconcile contradictions. Or as if anything absiffrd and 
repugnant could have a necessary connexion with truth, or 
flow from it. But whoever considers the weakness of this 
pretence, will think it was contrived on purpose to humour 
the laziness of the mind, which had rather acquiesce in an 
indolent scepticism than be at the pains to go through with 
a severe examination of those principles it hath ever em- 
braced for true. 

130 Of late the speculations about infinites have nm so 
high, and grown to such strange notions, aihave occasioned 
no small scruples and disputes among the geometers of the 
present age. Some there are of great note, who, not con- 
tent with holding that finite lines may be divided into an 
infinite number of parts, do yet further maintain, that each 
of those infinitesimals is itself subdivisible into an infinity 
of other parts, or infinitesimals of a second order, and so on 
ad infinitum. These, I say, assert there are infinitesimals of 
infinitesimals of infinitesimals, without ever coming to an 
end. So that according to them an inch doth not barely 
contain an infinite number of parts, but an infinity of an 
infinity of an infinity ad infinttum of parts. Others there be 
who hold all orders of infinitesimals below the first to be 
nothing at all, thinking it with good reason absurd, to ima- 
gine there is any positive quantity or part of extension, 
which, though multiplied infinitely, can ever equal the 
smallest given extension. And yet on the other hand it 
seems no less absurd, to think the square, cube, or other 
power of a positive real root, should itself be nothing at 
all ; which they who hold infinitesimals of the first order, 
denying all of the subsequent orders, are obliged to main- 
tain. 

131. Have we not therefore reason to conclude, that they 
are both in the wrong, and that there is in effect no such 
thing as parts infinitely small, or an infinite number of parts 
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contained in any finite quantity ? But you will say, that if 
this doctrine obtains, it will follow that the very foundations 
of geometi^ are destroyed : and those great men who have 
raised that science to so astonishing a height, have been ail 
the while building a castle in the air. To this it may be 
replied^ that whatever is useful in geometry and promotes 
the benefit of human life, doth still remain firm and un- 
shaken on our principles. That science, considered as prac- 
tical^ will rather receive advantage than any prejudice from 
what hath been said. But to set this in a due light, may 
be the subject of a distinct inquiry. For the rest, though 
it should follow that some of the more intricate and subtle 
parts of speculative mathematics may be pared off without 
any prejudice to truth ; yet I do not see what damage will 
be thence derived to mankind. On the contrary, it were 
highly to be wished, that men of great abilities and obsti- 
nate application would draw pff their thoughts from those 
amusements, and employ them in the study of such things 
as lie nearer the concerns of life, or have a more direct in- 
fluence on the manners. 

132. it be said that several theorems undoubtedly true, 
are discovered by methods in which infinitesimals are made 
use of, which could never have been, if their existence in- 
cluded a contradiction in it, I answer^ that upon a thorough 
examination it will not be found, that in any instance it is 
necessary to make use of or conceive infinitesimal parts of 
finite lines^gr even quantities less than the minimum sensi- 
bile : nay, it will be evident that it is never done, it being 
impossible. 

133. By what we have premised, it is plain that very 
numerous and important errors have taken their rise from those 
false principles^ which were impugned in the foregoing parts 
of this treatise. And the opposites of those erroneous 
tenets at the same time appear to be most fruitful principles, 
from whence do flow innumerable consequences highly ad- 
vantageous to true philosophy as well as to religion. Par- 
ticularly, ilfa^^er or the absolute existence of corporeal objects^ 

Q 
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hath been shown to be that wherein the most avowed and 
pernicious enemies of knowledge, whether human or divine, 
have ever placed their chief strength and confidence. And 
surely, if by distinguishing the real existence of unthiiddng 
things from their being perceived, and allowing them a 
substance of their own out of the minds of spirits, no one 
thing is explained in nature ; but on the contrary a great 
many inexplicable difficulties anse : if the supposition of matter 
is harely precarious^ as not being grounded on so much as 
one single reason : if its consequences cannot endure the light 
of examination and free inquiry, but screen themselves under 
the dark and general pretence of infinites being incomprehen- 
sihle : if withal the removal of this '‘Matter * be not attended 
with the least evil consequence, if it be not even missed in 
the world, but every thing as well, nay much easier con- 
ceived without it ; if lastly, both sceptics and atheists are 
for ever silenced upon supposing only Spirits and Ideas, and 
this scheme of things is perfectly agreeable both to reason 
and religion : methinks we may expect it should be admitted 
and firmly embraced, though it were proposed only as an 
hypothesis^ and the existence of the matter had been allowed 
possible, which yet I think we have evidently demonstrated 
that it is not. 

134. True it is, that in consequence of the foregoing 
principles, several disputes and speculations, which are 
esteemed no mean parts of learning, are rejected as useless. 
But how great a prejudice soever against our q^ons, this 
may give to those who have already been deeply engaged, 
and made large advances in studies of that nature : yet by 
others, we hope it will not be thought any just ground of 
dislike to the principles and tenets herein laid down, that 
they abridge the labour of study, and make human sciences 
more clear, compendious, and attainable, than they were 
before. 
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^ CHAPTER II. 


Of Percipient Nature and of the Immaterial Beings 
CALLED Spirits or Percii»ients. 

We know the nature of a Spirit as completely and intimately ae 
we know that of an Idea (or Phenomenon) ; and no Idea can 
exist without the condition^ aid^ support or ‘ suhsiance^^ as it is 
called^ of a Spirit, 

135. Having despatched what we intended to say con- 
cerning the knowledge of ideas^ the method we proposed 
le^ds us, in the next place, to treat of spirits : with regard 
to which, perhaps human knowledge is not so deficient as 
is vulgarly imagined. The great reason that is assigned 
for our being thought ignorant of the nature of spirits is, 
our i;i^\ having an idea of it. But surely it ought not to be 
looki^ on as a defect in a human understanding, that it does 
not perceive the idea of spirity if it is manifestly impossible 
there should he any such idea. And this, . if I mistake not, 
has been demonstrated in Sec. 27 ; to which I shall here 
add tha1«a spirit has been shown to be the only substance 
or support, wherein the unthinking beings or Ideas can 
exist ; but that this substance which supports or perceives 
ideas should itself be an idea^ or like an idea^ is evidently 
absurd. 


What a new Sense would do for us, 

136. It will perhaps he said, that we want a sense as 
some have imagined proper to know Substances withal, 
which if we had, we might know our own soul, as we do a 
triangle. . To this I answer ^ that in case we had a new sense 

o2 
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bestowed upon us, we could only receive thereby some new 
sensations or ideas of sense. But I believe nobody will say 
that what he means by the terms soyl and substance^ is oeily 
some particular sort of idea or sensation. We may there- 
fore infer, that all things duly considered, it is not more 
reasonable to think our faculties defective, ‘ in that they do 
not furnish us with an idea of spirit or active thinking sub- 
stance, than it would be if we should blame them for not 
being able to comprehend a round square. 


Of objections to the assertion that although each Spirit has itself 
and its own powers as a sort of linage or representation of 
other Spirits^ none of its ideas can ever represent or he the 
image of another Spirit. 

137. From the opinion that spirits are to he known after the 
manner of an idea or sensation, have risen many absurd and 
heterodox tenets, and much scepticism about the nature*^ of 
the soul. It is even probable that this opinion may have 
produced a doubt in some, whether they had any soul at all 
distinct from their body, since upon inquiry they could not 
fiud they had an idea of it. That an idea^ which is inactive, 
and the existence whereof consists in being perceived, 
should be the image or likeness of an agent subsisting by 
itself, seems to need no other refutation than barely attend- 
ing to what is meant by tliose words. But perhaps you will 
say, that though an idea cannot resemble a spirit^ in its 
thinking, acting, or subsisting by itself, vet it may in some 
other respects ; and it is not necessary that an idea or image 
be in all respects like the original, 

138. I answer^ if it does not in those mentioned, it is im- 
possible it should represent it in any other thing. Do but 
leave out the power of willing, thinking, and perceiving 
ideas, and there remains nothing else wherein the idea can 
be like a spirit. For by the word spirit we mean only that 
which thinks, wills, and perceives ; this, and this alone, con- 
stitutes the signification of that term. If, therefore, it is 
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impossible that any degree of those powers should be repre- 
sented in an idea, it is evident there can be no idea of 
spirit. 

139. But it will be objected that if there is no idea sig- 
nified by the terms soul^ spirit^ and substance^ they are wholly 
insignificant, or have no meaning in them. I answer, those 
words do mean or signify a real thing, which is neither an idea 
nor like an idea, but that which perceives ideas, and wills, 
and reasons about them. What I am myself — ^that which I 
denote by the term I — is the same with what is meant 
by soul or spiritual substance. But if T should say that I was 
nothing, and that / was an idea, nothing could be more 
evidently absurd than either of these propositions. If it 
be said that this is only quarrelling at a word, and that 
since the immediate significations of other names are, 
by common consent, called ideas^ no reason can be assigned 
why that which is signified by the name spirit or soul 
may not partake in the same appellation, I answer, all 
the unthinking objects of the mind agree, in that they are 
entirely passive,^ and their existence consists only in being 
perceived : whereas a soul or spirit is an active being, 
whose existence consists not in being perceived, but 
in perceiving ideas and thinking. It is therefore neces- 
sary, in order to prevent equivocation^ and confounding 
natures perfectly disagreeing and unlike, that we distinguish 
between spirit and idea, (See Sec. 27.) 

140. In,a large sense, indeed, we may be said to have an 
idea, or rather a notion of spirit — that is, we understand the 
meaning of the word, otherwise we could hot affirm or deny 
anything of it. Moreover, as we conceive the ideas that 
are in the minds of other spirits by means of our own, which 
we suppose to be resemblances of them ; so we know other 
spirits by means of our own soul, which in that sense is the 
image or idea of them, it having a like respect to other 
spirits, that blueness or heat by me perceived hath to those 
ideas perceived by another. 
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The Natural Immortality of the soul^ or the spirits freedom fi^om 
the hodfs death, seen distinctly to he, for scientific men, an 
A PRIORI principle of nature, instead of being only an artlfcle 
of faith, as it must ever be for the unscientific. 

141. It must not be supposed that they who assert the 
natural immortality of the soul are of opinion that it is 
absolutely incapable of annihilation, even by the infinite power 
of the Creator who first gave it being : but only that it is 
not liable to be broken or dissolved by the ordinary laws of 
nature or motion. They, indeed, who hold the soul of man 
to be only a thin vital fiame, or system of animal spirits, 
make it perishing and cormptible as the body, since there is 
nothing more easily dissipated than such a being, which it 
IS naturally impossible should survive the ruin of the taber- 
nacle wherein it is enclosed. And this notion hath been 
greedily embraced and cherished by the worst part of man- 
kind, as the most efiectual antidote against all impressions 
of virtue and religion. But it hath been made evident that 
bodies, of what frame or texture soever, are barely passive 
ideas in the mind, which is more distant and heterogeneous 
from them than light is from darkhess. We have shown 
that the soul is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended, and it is 
consequently incorruptible. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the motions, changes, decays, and dissolutions, which we 
hourly see befall natural bodies (and which is what we mean 
by the course of nature), cannot possibly affect'^ an active, 
simple, uncompounded substance ; such a being therefore is 
indissoluble by the force of nature — that is to say, the soul 
of man is naturally immortal. 

Further Remarks on the use of the term ‘ idea^ instead of 
‘ knowledge^ or * notion.^ 

142. After what hath been said, it is I suppose plain, that 
our souls are not to be known in the same manner as senseless, in** 
active objects, or by way of idea. Spirits and Ideas pxQ thmgs 
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so wholly different, that when we say they exists they are 
Icnowa^ or the like, these words must not be thought to 
signify any thing common to both natures. There is nothing 
alike or common in them : and to expect that by any multi- 
plication or enlargement of our faculties we maybe enabled 
to know a spirit as we do a triangle, seems as absurd as if 
we should hope to see a sound, Tliis. is inculcated because I 
imagine it may be of moment towards clearing several im- 
portant questions, and pfeventiug some very dangerous 
errors concerning the nature of the soul. We may not, I 
think, strictly be said to have an idea of an active being, or 
an action, although we may be said to have a notion of 
them. I ha\% some knowledge or notion of my mind, and 
its acts about ideas, inasmuch as I know or understand what 
is meant by those words. What I know, that I have some 
notion of. I will not say that the terms idea and notion may 
not be used convertibly, if the world will have it so. But 
yet^it conduceth to clearness and propriety, that we dis- 
tinguish things very different by different names. It is also 
to be remarked that, all relations including an act of the 
mind, we cannot so properly be said to have an idea, but 
rather a notion of the relations or habitudes between things. 
But if, in the modern way, the word idea is extended to 
spirits, and relations, and acts, this is, after all, an affair of 
verbal concern. 

Some special Evils of Abstraction in the case of Metaphysics. 

143. It will not be amiss to add, that the doctrine of 
abstract ideas hath had no small share in rendering those 
sciences intricate and obscure, which are particularly con- 
versant about spiritual things. Men have imagined they could 
frame abstract notions of the powers and acts of the mind^ 
and consider them prescinded, as well from the mind or 
spirit itself, as from their respective objects and effects. 
Hence a great number of dark and ambiguous terms, 
presumed to stand for abstract notions, have been intro- 
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diiced into metaphysics and morality, and from these hare 
grown infinite distractions and disputes amongst the 
learned. 


Figurative language also, and Analogy great ohstacles to scientific 
accuracy, and therefore to scientific progress, 

144. But nothing seems morei;o have contributed towards 
engaging men in controversies and mistakes with regard to 
the nature and operations of the mind, than the being used to 
speak of those things in terms borrowed from sensible ideas. 
For example, the will is termed the motion o^the soul : this 
infuses a belief that the mind of man is as a ball in motion, 
impelled and determined by the objects of sense, as neces- 
sarily as that is by the stroke of a racket. Hence arise 
endless scruples and errors of dangerous consequence in 
morality. All which, I doubt not, may be cleared, and truth 
appear plain, uniform, and consistent, could but philosojftiers 
be prevailed on to retire into themselves, and attentively 
consider their own meaning. 


Just as we know, only by inference, other ideas besides our own, 
so we know also by inference only, that there are other Spirits 
existing besides ourselves, 

145. From what hath been said, it is plain that we cannot 
know the existence of other spirits otherwise than by their 
operations, or the ideas by them excited in us, I perceive 
several motions, changes, and combinations of ideas, that 
inform me there are certain particular agents, like myself, 
which accompany them, and concur in their production. 
Hence the knowledge I have of other spirits is not im- 
mediate, as is the knowledge of my ideas ; but, depending 
on the intervention of ideas, by me referred to agemts or 
spirits distinct from myself, as effects' or concomitant 
signs. 
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Jn this wag also (viz, hy inference only)^ we know the existence 
of the Absolute^ or Supreme Being ^ acting as a Spirit ; hut 
exc^t in this its action^ entirely unrepresented^ even hy the 
human Spirit. 

146. But though there be some things which convince us 
human agents are concerned in producing them ; yet it is 
evident to every one, that those things which are called -the 
works of nature, that is, the far greater part of the ideas or 
sensations perceived by us, are not produced by, or depend- 
ent on, the wills of men. There is therefore, some other 
spirit that caftses them, since it ft repugnant that they 
should subsist by themselves. See Sec. 29. But if we 
attentively consider the constant regularity, order, and con- 
catenation of natural things, the surprising magnificence, 
beauty, and perfection of the larger, and the exquisite con- 
trivance of the smaller parts of the creation, together with 
the exact harmony and correspondence of the whole, but, 
above all, the never enough admired laws of pain and 
pleasure, and the instincts or natural inclinations, appetites, 
and passions of animals ; I say if we consider all these 
things, and at the same time attend to the meaning and 
imports of the attributes, one, eternal, infinitely wise, good, 
and perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they belong to 
the aforesaid spirit, who works all in all^ and hy whom all 
things consist. 


But this inference is made with so much evidence of this Spiritual 
Action as greatly to exceed the evidence that we have of any 
Being that is merely a Spirit. 

147. Hence it is evident, that God is known as certainly 
and immediately as any other mind or spirit whatsoever, 
distinct from ourselves. We may even assert, that the 
existence of Gtod is far more evidently perceived than the 
existence of men \ because the effects of nature are infinitely 
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more numerous and considerahle than those ascribed to human 
agents. There is not any one mark that denotes a man, or 
effect produced by him, which doth not more strongly 
evince the being of that Spirit who is the Author of Mature. 
For it is evident that in affecting other persons, the will of 
man hath no other object than barely the motion of the limbs 
of his body ; but that such a motion should be attended by 
or excite any idea in the mind of another^ depends wholly on 
the will of the Creator. He alone it is who, ‘ upholding all 
things by the word of his power,* maintains that inter- 
course between spirits, whereby they are able to perceive 
the existence of each other. And yet this pure and clear 
light, which enlightens every one, is itself ftivisible to the 
greatest part of mankind. 

148. It seems to be a general pretence of the unthinking 
herd, that they cannot see God, Could we but see him, say 
they, as we see a man, we should believe that he is, and 
believing obey his commands. But, alas, we need^only 
open our eyes to see the sovereign Lord of all things with 
a more full and clear view, than we do any of our fellow- 
creatures. Not that I imagine we see God as some will 
have it by a direct and immediate view, or see corporeal 
things, not by themselves, but by seeing that which repre- 
sents them in the essence of God, which doctrine is, I must 
confess, to me incomprehensible. But I shall explain my 
meaning. A human spirit or person is not perceived by 
sense, as not being an idea ; when therefore, we see the 
colour, size, figure, and motions of a man. we perceive only 
certain sensations or ideas excited in our minds : and these 
being exhibited to our view in sundry distinct collections, 
serve to mark out unto us the existence of finite and created 
spirits like ourselves. Hence it is plain, we do not see a 
man, if by man is meant that which lives, moves, perceives, 
and thinks as we do : but only such a certain collection of 
ideas, as directs us to think there is a distinct principle of 
thought and motion like to ourselves, accompanying and 
represented by it. Andafter the same manner see Gtod; 
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all the difference is, that whereas some one finite and narrow 
assemblage of ideas denotes a particular human mind, 
withersoever we direct our view, we do at all times and in 
all pladfes perceive manifest tokens of the Divinity ; every 
thing we see, hear, feel, or any wise perceive by sense, 
being a sign or effort of the power of God ; as is our per- 
ception of those very motions which are produced by 
men. 

149. It is therefore plain, that nothing can he more evident 
to any one that is capable of the least reflection, than the 
existence of God^ or a Spirit who is intimately present to our 
minds, producing in them all that variety of ideas or sensa- 
tions, which continually affect us, on whom we have an 
absolute and entire dependence, in short, in whom we live^ 
and tnove^ and have our being. That the discovery of this 
great truth, which lies so near and obvious to the mind, 
should be attained to by the reason of so very few, is a sad 
instan^ of the stupidity and inattention of men, who, though 
they are surrounded with such clear manifestations of the 
Deity, are yet so little affected by them, that they seem as 
it were blinded with excess of light. 


An ABGUMENTUM Ai) HOMiNEM addressed by Berkeley to the 
Christians of his own time, who attacked his Discovery on the 
ground that it brought the Supreme Agent too near them. 

150, But yqu will say, hath nature no share in the pro- 
duction of natural things, and must they be all ascribed to 
the immediate and sole operation of God ? I answer, if by 
nature is meant only the visible series of effects, or sensa- 
tions imprinted on our minds according to certain fixed and 
general laws: then it is plain, that nature taken in this 
sense cannot produce anything at all. But if by nature is 
meant some being distinct from God, as well as from the 
laws of nature, and things perceived by sense, I must con- 
fess that woi^ is to me an empty sound, without any 
intelligible meaning annexed to it. Nature in this accepta- 
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tion is a vain chimera, introduced by those heathens, who had 
not just notions of the omnipresence and infinite perfection of 
God. But it is more unaccountable, that it should be re- 
ceived among Christians professing belief in the Holy 
Scriptures, which constantly ascribe those effects to the 
immediate hand of God, that heathen philosophers are wont 
to impute to nature. ‘ The Lord, he causeth the vapours to 
ascend ; he maketh lightnings with rain ; he bringeth forth 
the wind out of his treasures,’ Jer. x. 13. ‘ He tumeth the 

shadow of death into the morning, and maketh the day 
dark with night,’ Amos v. 8. ‘ He ^nsiteth the earth, and 

maketh it soft with showers: he blesseth the springing 
thereof, and crowneth the year with his goodness ; so that 
the pastures are clothed with flocks, and the valleys are 
covered over with corn.’ See Psalm Ixv. But notwith- 
standing that this is the constant language of Scripture ; 
yet we have I know not what aversion from believing, that 
God concerns himself so nearly in our affairs. Fain would 
we suppose him at a great distance off, and substitute 
some blind unthinking deputy in his stead, though, if 
we may believe St. Paul, he be ‘ not far from every one 
of us.’ 


A few RemarJcs on the presence of ^ Defects^ in Nature, physical 
and moral. 

151. It will, I doubt not, be objected, ihat the slow 
and gradual and roundabout methods observed in the pro- 
duction of natural things, do not seem to have for their 
cause the immediate hand of an Almighty Agent. Besides, 
monsters, untimely births, fruits blasted in the blossom, 
rains falling in desert places, miseries incident to human 
life, and the like, are so many arguments that the whole 
frame of nature is not immediately actuated and superin- 
tended by a spirit of infinite wisdom and goodness. But 
the answer to this objection is in a good measure plain 
from SeCt 62, it being visible, that the aforesaid methods 
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of nature are absolutely necessary, in order to working by 
the most simple and general rules, and after a steady and 
consistent manner ; which argues both the wisdom and good'- 
ness of God. Such is the artificial contrivance of this 
Mighty Machine of Nature, that whilst its motions and 
various phenomena strike on our senses, the hand -which 
actuates the whole is itself unperceivable to men of flesh 
and blood. * Verily,* saith the prophet, ‘ thou art a God 
that hidest thyself,* Isaiah xlv. 15. But though God con- 
ceal himself from the eyes of the sensual and lazy, who 
will not be at tho least expense of thought; yet to an 
unbiassed and attentive mind, nothing can be more plainly 
legible, than the intimate presence of an all-wise Spirit, 
who fashions, regulates, and sustains the whole system of 
being. Secondly y it is clear from what we have elsewhere 
observed, that the operating according to general and stated 
laws, is so necessary for our guidance in the affairs of life^ and 
lettingius into the secret of nature, that without it, all reach 
and compass of thought, all human sagacity and design 
could serve to no manner of purpose: it were even 
impossible there could be any such faculties or powers in 
the mind. See Sec. Which one consideration abun- 
dantly outbalances whatever particular inconveniences may 
thence arise. 

152. We should further consider^ that the very blemishes 
and defects of nature are not without their use, in that 
they make an Agreeable sort of variety, and augment the 
beauty of the rest of the creation, as shades in a picture 
serve to set off the brighter and more enlightened parts. 
We would likewise do well to examine, whether' our taxing 
the waste of seeds and embryos, and accidental destruction 
of plants and animals, before they come to full maturity, as 
^an imp^mdence in the Author of nature, be not the effect of 
prejudice contracted by our familiarity with impotent 
and saving mortals. In man indeed a thrifty man- 
agement of those things, which he cannot procure with^ 
cut mmh paini and industry may be esteemed wisdom* 
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But we must not imagine, that the inexplicably fine Machine 
of an animal or vegetable costs the great Creator any more 
pains or trouble in its production than a pebble doth : no- 
thing being more evident, than that an omnipotent spirit 
can indifferently produce every thing by a mere fat or act 
of his will. Ilence it is plain, that the splendid profu- 
sion of natural things should not be interpreted weak- 
ness or prodigality in the agent who produces them, but 
rather be looked on as an argument of the riches of his 
power. 

153. As for the mixture of pain^ or uneasiness which is 
in the worlds pursuant to the general laws of nature, and 
the actions of finite imperfect spirits ; this‘,*in the state we 
are in at present, is indispensably necessary to our well- 
being. But our prospects are too narrow: we take, for 
instance, the idea of some one particular pain into our 
thoughts, and account it evil; whereas if we enlarge our 
view, so as to comprehend the various ends, counoxions, 
and dependencies of things, on what occasions and in what 
proportions we are affected with pain and pleasure, the 
nature of human freedom, and the design with which we 
are put into the world ; we shall be forced to acknowledge 
that those particular things, which considered in themselves 
appear to be cvi7, have the nature of good^ when considered 
as linked with the whole system of beings, 

154. From what hath been said it will be manifest to any 
considering person, that it is merely for want of attention 
and comprehensiveness of mind, that there are any favourers 
of atheism or the Manichean heresy be found. Little and 
unreflecting souls may indeed burlesque the work of Pro- 
vidence, the beauty and order whereof they have not 
capacity, or will not be at the pains, to comprehend. But 
those who are masters of any justness and extent of 
thought, and are withal used to reflect, can never sufficiently * 
admire the divine traces of wisdom and goodness that 
shine throughout the economy of nature. But what truth 
is there which sluneth so strongly on the mind, that by an 
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aversion of thought, a wilful shutting of the eyes, we may 
not escape seeing it! Is it therefore to be wondered at, if 
the generality of men, who are ever intent on business or 
pleasure, and little used to fix or open the eye of their mind, 
should not have all that conviction and evidence of the 
being of God, which might be expected in reasonable crea- 
tures! 


A more accurate knowledge in Physical Science would make 
men happier. To aid {by the clear statement of one grand 
Physical Discovery) in bringing about this greater accuracy 
and greater happiness has been the object of this Treatise on 
♦ The PiuNCiPLES of Human Knowledge.’ 

155. We should rather wonder y that men can to he found so 
stupid as to neglect y than that neglecting they should be 
unconvinced of such an evident and momentous truth. 
And yet it is to be feared that too many of parts and 
leisure, who live in Christian countries, are merely through a 
supine and dreadful negligence sunk into a sort of semi-atheism. 
Since it is downright impossible, that a soul pierced and 
enlightened with a thorough sense of the omnipresence, 
holiness, and justice of that Almighty Spirit, should persist 
in a remorseless violation of his laws. We ought, therefore, 
earnestly to meditate and dwell on those important points ; 
that so we may attain conviction without all scruple, that 
* the eyes of the Lord are in every place beholding the evil 
and the good; that he is with us and keepeth us in all 
places whither we go, and giveth us bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on ; ’ that he is present and conscious to our 
innermost thoughts ; and that we have a most absolute and 
immediate dependence on him. A clear view of which 
great truths cannot choose but fill our heart with an awful 
• circumspection and holy fear, which is the strongest incen- 
tive to virtue^ and the best guard against vice, 

166. For after all, what deserves the first place in our 
studies, is the ^xisideration of God, and our duty ; which to 
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promote, as it was the main drift and design of my labours, 
so shall I esteem them altogether useless and ineffectual if 
by what I have said I cannot inspire my readers with a pious 
Sense of the Presence of God: and having show^ the 
falseness or vanity of those barren speculations, which make 
the chief employment of learned men, the better dispose ' 
them to reverence and embrace the salutary truths of the 
Gospel, which to know and to practise is the highest per- 
fection of human nature. 


END OF PART III. 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE IN SCIENCE OE 
ABSTRACT TERMS AND ABSTRACT IDEAS. 

BEING 

BERKELEY’S OWN INTRODUCTION TO HIS TREATISE 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


1*. Philosophy being* nothing else but the study of wisdom 
and truths it may with reason bo expected that those who 
have spent most time and pains in it should enjoy a greater 
calm and serenity of mind, a greater clearness and evidence 
of knowledge, and be less disturbed with doubts and diffi- 
culties, than other men. Yet so it is, we see the illiterate 
bulk of mankind, 'that walk the high road of plain, common 
sense, and are governed by the dictates of nature, for the 
most part easy *and undisturbed. To them nothing that is 
familiar apfiears uuaccoim table or difficult to comprehend. 
They complain not of any want of evidence in their senses, 
and are out of all danger of becoming sceptics. But no 
sooner do we depart from sense and instinct to follow the 
light of a superior piinciple, to reason, meditate, and reflect 
on the nature of things, but a thousand scruples spring up 
in our minds concerning those things which before we 
seemed fully to comprehend. Prejudices and errors of 
sense do from all parts discover themselves to our view ; 
and endeavouring to correct these by reason, we are 
insensibly drawn into uncouth paradoxes^ difficulties, and 

p 2 
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inconsistencies, which multiply and grow upon us as we 
advance in speculation; till at length, having wandered 
through many intricate mazes, we find ourselves just 
where we were, or, which is worse, sit down in a foflorn 
scepticism. 

2. .The cause of this is thought to be the obscurity of 
things, or the natural weakness and imperfection of our 
understandings. It is said the faculties we have are few, 
and those designed by nature for the support^ comfort, and 
pleasure of life, and not to penetrate into the invmrd 
essence and constitution of things. Besides, the mind of 
man being finite, when it treats of things which partake of 
infinity, it is not^to be wondered at if it run iifto absurdities 
and contradictious, out of which it is impossible it should 
ever extricate itself, it being of the nature of infinite not to 
be comprehended by that which is finite. 

3. But perhaps we may be too partial to ourselves in 
placing the fault originally in our faculties, and not racier 
in the wrong use we make of them. It is a hard thing to 
suppose that right deductions from true principles should 
ever end in consequences which cannot he maintained or made 
consistent. We should believe that God has dealt more 
bountifully with the sons of men than to give them a 
strong desire for that knowledge which he had placed quite 
out of their reach. This were not agreeable to the wonted 
indulgent methods of Providence, which, whatever appe- 
tites it may have implanted in the creatures, doth usually 
furnish them with such means as, if rightly made use of, 
will not fail to satisfy them. Upon the whole, I am 
inclined to think that the far greater part, if not all of 
those difficulties which have hitherto amused philosophers, 
and blocked up the way to knowledge, are entirely owing 
to ourselves. That we have first raised a dust, and then 
complain, we cannot see. 

4. My purpose, therefore, is to try if 1 can discover 
what those principles are which have introduced all that 
doubtfulness and uncertainty, those id)sardities and con- 
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tradictions into the several sects of philosophy ; insomuch 
that the wisest men have thought our ignorance incurable^ 
conceiving it to arise from the natural dulness and limita- 
tion of our faculties. And surely it is a work well deserving 
our pains, to make a strict inquiry concerning the first 
principles of human knowledge, to sift and examine them 
on all sides : especially shice there may be some grounds 
to suspect that those lets and difficulties which stay and 
embarrass the mind in its search after truth, do not spring 
from any darkness and intricacy in the objects, or natural 
defect in the understanding, so much as from false princi- 
ples which have been insisted on and might have been 
avoided. ^ 

5. How difficult and discouraging soever this attempt 
may seem, when I consider how many great and extraor- 
dinary men have gone before me in the same designs : yet 
I am not without some hopes, upon the consideration that 
the largest views are not always the clearest, and that he 
who is shortsighted will be pbliged to draw the objec^t 
nearer, and may, perhaps, by a close and narrow survey, 
discern that which had escaped far better eyes. 

6. In order to prepare the mind of the reader for the 
easier conceiving what follows, it is proper to premise 
somewhat, by way of introduction, concerning the nature 
and abuse of language. But the unravelling this matter 
leads me in some measure to anticipate my design, by 
taking notice of what seems to have had a chief part in 
rendering speculation intricate and perplexed, and to have 
occasioned innumerable errors and diffi'culties in almost all 
parts of knowledge. And that is, the opinion that the mind 
hath a power of framing abstract ideas or notions of things. 
He who is not a perfect stranger to the writings and 
disputes of philosophers, must needs acknowledge that no 
small part of them are spent about abstract ideas. These 
ar]^, in a more especial manner, thought to be th^ object of 
those sciences which go by the name of logic and meta- 
physics^ and of aU that which passes under the notion of 
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the most abstracted and sublime learning, in all which one 
shall scarce find any question handled in such a manner as 
does not suppose their existence in the mind, and that it is 
well acquainted with them. * 

7, It is agreed on all hands that the qualities or modes 
of things do never really exist each of them apart by itself 
and separated from all others, but are mixed, as it were, 
and blended together, several in the same object. But we 
are told, the mind being able to consider each quality 
singly, or abstracted from those other qualities with which 
it is united, does by that means frame to Itself abstract 
ideas. For example, there is perceived by sight an object 
extended, coloured, and moved : this mixed ?)r compound 
idea the mind resolving into its simple, constituent parts, 
and viewing each by itself, exclusive of the rest, does 
frame the abstract ideas of extension, colour, and motion. 
Not that it is possible for colour or motion to exist without 
extension: but only that the mind can frame to itself Jjy 
abstraction the idea of colour exclusive of extension, and of 
motion exclusive of both colour and extension. 

8. Again, the mind having observed that in the par- 
ticular extensions perceived by sense there is something 
common and alike in a//, and some other things peculiar, as 
this or that figure or magnitude, which distinguish them 
one from another ; it considers apart or singles out by 
itself that whicli is common, making ther(3lof a 'most ab- 
stj'act idea of extension, which is neither line, surface, nor 
solid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an idea 
entirely prescinded from all these. So likewise the mind, 
by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by sense 
that which distinguishes them one from another, and re- 
taining that only which is common to all^ makes an idea of 
colour in abstract which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, 
nor any other determinate colour. And in like manner, by 
considering motion abstractedly, not only from the body 
moved, but likewise from the figure it describes, and all 
particul&r directions and velocities, the abstract idea of 
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motion is framed ; which equally corresponds to all par- 
ticular motions whatsoever that may be perceived by 
sense. 

9.* And as the mind frames to itself abstract ideas of 
qualities or modes, so does it, by the same presciwion oi 
melital separation, attain abstract ideas of the more com- 
pounded beings which include several co-existent qualities. 
For example, the mind having observed that Fetor, James, 
and John resemble each other in certain common agree- 
ments of shape and other qualities, leaves out of tlie 
complex or compounded idea it has of Peter, James, and 
any other particular man, that which is peculiar to each, 
retaining oulj^ what is coniraou to all ; and so makes an 
abstract idea wherein all the particulars equally partake, 
abstracting entirely from and cutting off all those circum- 
stances and differences which might determine it to any 
particular existence. And after this manner it is said we 
coij^e by the abstract idea of man, or, if please, 
humanity or human nature; wherein it is true there is 
included colour, because there is no man but has some 
colour, but then it can be neither white, nor black, nor any 
particular colour ; because there is no one ])articular colour 
whereiu all men partake. Bo likewise there is included 
stature, but then it is neither tall stature nor low stature, 
nor yet middle stature, but something abstracted from all 
these. And so. of the rest. Moreover, there being a great 
variety of .other creatures that partake in some parts, but 
not all, of the complex idea of man, the mind leaving out 
those parts which are peculiar to men, and retaining those 
only which are common to all the living creatures, framoth 
the idea of animal^ which abstracts not only from all 
particular men, but also all birds, beasts, fishes, aud insects. 
The constituent parts of the abstract idea of animal are 
body, life, sense, and spontaneous motion. By body is 
meant body without any particular shape or figure, there 
being no one shape or figure common to all animals, 
without cqveiiug, either of hair or feathers, or seizes, tSco., 
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nor yet naked ; hair, feathers, scales, and nakedness being 
the distinguishing properties of particular animals, and ior 
that reason left out of the abstract idea. Upon the sam^ 
account the spontaneous motion must be neither walking, 
nor flying, nor creeping ; it is nevertheless a motion, but 
what that motion is it is not easy to conceive. 

10. Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 
abstracting their ideas they best can tell: for myself, I 
find indeed I have a faculty of imagining, or representing 
to myself the ideas of those particular things I have 
perceived, and of variously compounding and dividing 

them. I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper 
parts of a man joined to the body of a ^orse. 1 can 
consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself 
abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 

then, whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some 
particular shape and colour. Likewise, the idea of man 
that I frame to myself must be either of a white, ®r a 
black, or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall, or a low, 
or a middle-sized man. I cannot by any effort of thought 
conceive the abstract idea above described. And it is 
equally impossible for me to form the abstract idea of 
motion distinct from the body moving, and which is neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear; and the like may 
be said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever. To 
be plain, I own myself able to abstra<'t in one sense, as when 
I consider some particular parts or qualities separated from 
others, with which, though they are united in some object, 
yet it is possible they may really exist without them. But 
I deny that I can abstract one from another, or conceive 
separately those qualities which it is impossible should 
exist so separated ; or that 1 can frame a general notion 
by abstracting from pai titulars in the manner aforesaid. 
Which two last aie the pioper acceptations of ahstmcti'm. 
And there are grounds to think most men wjU acknowledge 
themselves to be in my case. The generality of men which 
are simple and illiterate never pr'^tend to abstraot nvtio^is'' 
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It is said they are difficult, and not to be attained without 
paias and study. We may therefore reasonably conclude 
that^ if such there be, they are confined only to the learned. 

11. 1 proceed to examine what can be alleged in defence 
of the doctrine of abstraction^ and try if I can discover what 
it is that inclines the men of speculation to embrace an. 
opinion so remote from common sense as that seems to be. 
There has been a late deservedly esteemed philosopher, 
who, no doubt, has given it very much countenance by 
seeming to think the having abstract ideas is what puts the 
widest difference in point of understanding betwixt man and 
beast. ‘The^having of general ideas,* saith he, ‘is that 
which puts a perfect distinciion betwixt man and brutes, 
and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no 
means attain mi to. For it is evident we observe no foot- 
stei)s in them of making use of general signs for universal 
ideas ; from which we have leason to imagine that they 
ha\e not the faculty of ahsti acting^ or making general ideas, 
since they have no use of words or any other general 
signs.* And a little after: ‘Therefore, I think, wo may 
eu])pose that it is in this that the species of brutes are dis- 
criminated from men, and it is that proper difference wherein 
they are wholly separated, and which at last widens to so 
wide a distance. For if they have any ideas at all, and are 
not bare machines (as some would have them), w^e cannot 
deny them to have some reason. It seems as evident to me 
tliat they do some of them in certain instances reason as that 
they have sense, but it is only in particular ideas, just as 
they receive them from their senses. They are the best of 
them tied up within those narrow boimds, and have not (as 
I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abstrac- 
tion" Essay on Hum. TInderst,, b. ii. ch. xi. secs. 10, 11. 
1 readily agree with this learned author, that the faculties 
of brutes can by no means attain to abstraction. But then 
if tliis be made the distinguisning property of that sort 
of animals. I jear a great many of those that pass for men 
ihusi be rc^^ckoned into their number. The reason that is 
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here assigned why we have no grounds to think brutes 
have abstract general ideas, is that we observe in them no 
use of words or any other general signs ; which is bui^; on 
this supposition — to wit, that the making use of words im- 
plies the having general ideas. From which it follows, that 
men who use language are able to abstract or generalize their 
ideas. That this is the sense and arguing of the author 
will further appear by his answering the question he in 
another place puts. ‘ Since all things that exist are only 
particulars, how come we by general terms?' Ilis answer 
is, ‘ Words become general by being made the signs of 
general ideas.’ Essay on Ilnm. Underst., b. iih ch. iii, sec. 6. 
But it seems that a word becomes general by being made 
the sign, not of an abstract general idea, but of several par- 
ticular ider.s, any one of which it indifferently suggests to 
the mind. For example, when it is said the change of motion 
is proportional to the impressed force^ or that whatever has 
exienmm is divisible; these propositions arc to be understood 
of motion and extension in general, and nevertheless it will 
not follow that they suggest to my thoughts an idea of 
motion without a body moved, or any determinate direction 
and velocity, or tliat I must conceive an abstract general 
idea of extension, which is neither line, surface, nor solid, 
neither great nor small, black, white, nor red, nor of any 
other determinate colour, it is only implied that whatever 
motion I consider, whether it be swift or slow, perpendicular, 
lujrizoiitah or oblique, or in whatever object, tht? axiom con- 
cerning it holds equally true. As does the other of every 
particular extension, it matters not whether line, surface, or 
solid, whether of this or that magnitude or figure. 

12. By observing how ideas become general, we may the 
better judge how words are made so. And here it is t6 be 
noted that I do not deny absolutely there are general ideas 
but only that tliere are any abstract general ideas : for in the 
passages above quoted, wherein there is mention of general 
ideas, it is always siqiposed that they are formed hyabstrac- 
tion, after the manner set forth in Secs, 8 lAid 9. No^v 
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if we will atiTiex a meaning to our words, and speak only 
of what we can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge 
that an idea which, considered in itself, is particular, 
becdines general by being made to represent or stand for all 
other particular ideas of the same soi't. To make this plain 
by an example, suppose a geometrician is demonstrating 
the method of cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, 
for instance, a black line of an inch in length ; this, which 
in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless with regard to 
its signification general, since, as it is there used, it repre- 
sents all particular lines whatsoever ; so that what is de- 
monstrated of it is demonstrated of all lines, or, in other 
words, of a &ne in general. And as that particular line 
becomes general, by being made a sign, so the name linCj 
which taken absolutely is partlcvlar^ by being a sign is 
made general. And as the former owes its generality, not 
to its being the sign of an abstract or general line, but of 
all particular right lines that may possibly exist ; so the 
latter must be thought to derive its generality from the 
same cause, namely, the various 'particular lines which it 
indifferently denotes. 

13. To give the reader a yet clearer view of the nature 
of abstract ideas, and the uses they are thought necessary 
to, I shall add one more passage out of the Essay on Human 
Understanding, which is as follows. Abstract ideas are 
not so obvious or easy to children or the yet unexercised 
mind as pavticular ones. If they seem so to grown men, 
it is only because by constant and familiar use they aie 
made so. For when we nicely reflect upon them, we shall 
find that general id<^as are fictions and contrivances of the 
mind, that carry diflSculty with them, and do not so easdy 
offer themselves as w^e are apt to imagine. For example, 
does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ? (which is yet none of the most abstract, 
comgrehensive, and difficult ;) for it must be neither oblique 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, 
but all and none of these at once. In effect, it is something 
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imperfect that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts ol 
several different and inconsistent ideas are put together* It 
is true the mind in this imperfect state has need of such 
ideas, and makes all the haste to them it can, for the eon- 
veniency of communication and enlargement of knowledge^ to 
both of which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet 
one has reason to expect such ideas are marks of our im- 
perfection. At least this is enough to show that the most 
abstract and general ideas are not those that the mind is 
first and most easily acquainted with, nor such as its earliest 
knowledge is conversant about/ Book iv. ch. vii. sec, 9. 
If any man has the faculty of framing in hisjnind such an 
idea of a triangle as is here described, it is in vain to pre- 
tend to dispute him out of it, nor would I go about it. All 
I desire is, that the reader would fully and certainly inform 
himself whether he has such an idea or no. And this, 
metliinks, can be no hard task for any one to perform. 
What more easy than for any one to look a little into^his 
owm thoughts, and there try whether he has, or can attain 
to have, an idea that shall correspond with the description 
that is here given of the general idea of a triangle, which 
is, neither oblique^ nor rectangle^ equilateral^ equicruraly nor 
^calenon^ hut all and none of these at once ? 

14. Much is here said of the difficulty that abstract ideas 
carry with them, and the pains and skill requisite to the 
forming them. And it is on all hands agreed that there 
is need of great toil and labour of the mindj to emanci- 
pate our thoughts from particular objects, and raise them 
to those sublime speculations that are con'i^rsant about 
abstract ideas. From all which the natural consequence 
should seem to be, that so difficult a thing as the forming 
abstract ideas was not necessary for communication^ which 
is so easy and familiar to all sorts of men. But we are told, 
if they seem obvious and easy to grown men, it is only 
because by constant and familiar use they are made so. New I 
would fain know at what time it is men are employed in 
surmounting that difficulty, and fmnishing theffiselves with 
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those necessary helps for discourse. It cannot be when 
they are grown up, for then it seems they are not conscious 
of any sucH painstaking ; it remains therefore to be the 
busfhess of their childhood. And surely, the great and 
multiplied labour of framing abstract notions will be found 
a hard task for that tender age. Is it not a hard thing t<^) 
imagine that a couple of children cannot prate together of 
their sugar-plums, and rattles, and the rest of their little 
trinkets, till they have first tacked together numberless 
inconsistencies, and so framed in their minds abstract general 
ideas^ and annexed them to every common name they make 
use of ? 

15. Nor do* I think them a whit more needful,, for the 
enlargement of knowledge than for communication. It is, I 
know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge and 
demonstration are about universal notions, to which I fully 
agree : but then it doth not^appeur to me that those notions 
are^ormed by abstraction in the manner premised ; vniver^ 
salityy so far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the abso- 
lute, positive nature or conception of any thing, but in the 
relation it bears to the particulars signified or represented 
by it : by virtue whereof it is that things, names, or notious, 
being in their own nature particular^ are rendered universal. 
Thus when 1 demonstrate any proposition concerning tr^^ 
angles, it is to be supposed that I have in view the universal 
idea of a. triangle; which ought not to be understood as if 
I could frame an idea of a triangle which was neither equi- 
lateral, nor scalenon, nor equicrural. But only that the 
particular triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort 
it matters not, doth equally stand for and represent all rec- 
tilinear triangles whatsoever, and is, in that sense, universal. 
All which seems very plain, and not to include any difficulty 
in it. 

16* But here it will be demanded, can we know any 
proppsition to be true of all particular triangles^ except we 
have first seen it demonstrated of the abstract idea of a tri’- 
emgle which*equally agrees to adl ! For because a property 
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may be demonstrated to agree to some one pa^icular 
triangle, it will not thence follow tliat it equally belongs to 
■any other triangle, which in all respects is not the same 
with it. For example, having demonstrated that the ^hree 
angles of an isosceles rectangular triangle are equal to two 
right ones, I cannot therefore conclude this affection agrees 
to all other triangles, whitih have neither a right angle, nor 
two equal sides. It seems therefore that, to be certain this 
proposition is universally true, we must either make a par- 
ticular demonstration for every particular triangle, which is 
impossible, or once for all demonstrate it of the abstract idea 
of a triangle^ in which all the particulars do indifferently 
partake, and by which they are all equally represented. 
To which I answer, that though the idea I have in view 
whilst I make the demonstration, be, for instance, that of an 
isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides are of a deter- 
minate length, I may nevertheless be certain it extends to 
all other rectilinear triangles, of what sort or bigness 
soever. And that, because neither the right angle, nor the 
equality, nor the determinate length of the sides, are at all 
concerned in the demonstration. It is true, the diagram I 
have in view includes all these particulars, but then there is 
not the least mention made of them in the proof of the 
proposition. It is not said, the three angles are equal to two 
right ones, because one of them is a right angle, or because 
the sides comprehending it are of the same* length. Which 
sufficiently shows that the right angle might have been 
oblique, and the sides unequal, and for all that the demon- 
stration have held good. And for this reason it is, that I 
conclude that to be true of any obliquangular or scalenon, 
which I had demonstrated of a particular right-angled 
equicrural triangle ; and not l)ecause I demonstrated the 
proposition of the abstract idea of a triangle. And here it 
must be acknowle<|ged, that a man may consider a figure 
merely as triangular without attending to the paftieular 
qualities of the angles, or relations of the sides. So far he 
may abstract : but this will never prove that he can frame 
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an abstract general inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like 
manner we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or so 
far forth as animal, without framing the forementioned 
abstract idea, either of man or of animal, inasmuch as all 
that is perceived is not considered. 

17. It were an endless, as well as a useless thing, to trace 
the schoolmen^ those great masters of abstraction, through 
all the manifold, inextricable labyrinths of error and dispute, 
which their doctrine of abstract natures and notions seems 
to have led them into. What bickerings and controversies, 
and what a learned dust have been raised about those 
matters, and what mighty advantage hath been from thence 
derived to mankind, are things at this day too clearly known 
to need being insisted on. And it had been well if the ill 
effects of that doctrine were confined to those only who 
make the most avowed profession of it. When men consider 
the great pains, industry, aifd parts, that have, for so many 
ages, been laid out on the cultivation and advancement of 
the sciences, and that notwithstanding all this, the far 
greater part of them remain full of darkness and uncer- 
tainty, ana disputes that are like never to have an end, and 
even those that are thought to be supported by the most 
clear and cogent demonstrations, contain in them paradoxei| 
which are perfectly irreconcilable to the uiideistandings of 
men, and that, taking all together, a small portion of them, 
doth supply any“real benefit to mankind, otherwise than by 
being an innocent diversion and amusement : I say the con- 
sideration of all this is apt to throw them into a despondency, 
and perfect contempt of all study. But this may perhaps 
cease^ upon a view of the false principles that have obtained 
in the world, amongst all which there is none, methinks, 
hath a more wide influence over the thoughts of speculative 
men, than this of abstract general ideas. 

18. I come now to consider the source of this prevailing 
noiicm^ and that seems to me to be language. And surely 
nothing of less extent than reason itself could have been 
the source of an opinion so universally received. The truth 
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of this appears as from other reasons, so also from tlie plain 
confession of the ablest patrons of abstract ideas, who 
acknowledge that they are made in order to naming ; from 
which it IS a clear consequence, that if there had been no 
such thing as speech or universal signs, there never had 
been any thought of abstraction. See book iii. ch. vi, sec. 
89, and elsewhere, of the Essay on Human Understanding. 
Let us therefore examine the manner wherein words have 
contributed to the origin of that mistake. First, then, it is 
thought that every name hath, or ought to have, one only 
precise and settled signification, which inclines men to think 
there are certain abstract^ deteimiinate ideas^ which constitute 
the true and only immediate signification ofoeach general 
name. And that it is by the mediation of these abstract 
ideas, that a general name comes to signify any particular 
thing. Whereas, in ttuth, there is no such thing as one 
precise and definite signification annexed to any general 
name, they all signifying indifferently a great number of 
particular ideas. All which doth evidently follow from 
what has been already said, and will clearly appear to any 
one by a little reflection. To this it will be objected^ that 
every name that has a definition, is thereby restrained to 
one certain signification. For example, a triangle is defined 
to be a plain surface comprehended by three right lines , by 
which that name is limited to denote one certain idea and 
no other. To which I answer, that in the definition it is not 
said whether the surface be great or small, black or white, 
nor whether the sides arc long or short, equal or unequal, 
nor with what angles they are inclined to each other ; in all 
which there may be great variety, and consequently there is 
no me settled idea which limits the signification of the word 
triangle. It is one thing for to keep a name constantly to 
the same definition, and another to make it stand every 
where for the same idea : the one is necessary, the other 
useless and impracticable. 

19. But to give a further account how words came to 
produce th» doctrine of abstract ideast must-be observed 
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that it is a received opinion, that language has no other end 
bnt the communicating our ideas, and that every significant 
name stands for an idea. This being so, and it being withal 
certain, that names, which yet are not thought altogether 
insignihcant, do not always mark out pat ticular conceivable 
ideas, it is straightway concluded that//^^'y stand for abstract 
notions. That there are many names in use amongst spe- 
culative men, which do not always suggest to others 
determinate particular ideas is what nobody will deny. And 
a little attention will discover, that it is not necessary, even 
in the strictest reasonings, significant names which stand 
for ideas should, every time they are used, excite in the 
understanding the ideas they are made to stand for : in 
reading and discoursing, names being, for the most part, 
used as letters are in algebra^ in which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it 
is not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to 
your thoughts that particufar quantity it was appointed 
to stand for. ^ 

20. Besides, the communicating of ideas maiked bywords 
is not the chief and only end of language, as is commonly 
supposed. There are other ends, as the raising of some 
passion, the exciting to, or deterring from an action, the 
putting the mind in some particular disposition ; to which 
the former is, in many cases, barely subservieut, and some- 
times entirely ernittetl, when these can be obtained without 
it, as I think doth not unfreqiiently happen in the familiar 
use of language. I enti'eat the reader to reflect with him- 
self, and see if it doth not often happen, either in hearing or 
reading a discourse, that the passions of fear, love, hatred, 
admiration, disdain, and the like, arise immediately in his 
mind upon the perception of certain words, without any 
ideas coming between. At first, indeed, the words might 
have occasioned ideas that were fit to produce those 
en^)tions ; but, if I mistake not, it will be found that when 
language is once grown familiar, the hearing of the sounds 
w sight of* the characters is oft immediately attended with 
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tliose passions, whicli at first were wont to be produced by 
the iutervention of ideas that are Jbw quite omitted. May 
we not, for example, be affected with the promise of a good 
thing^ though we have not an idea of what it is ? Or ifiPnot 
the being threatened with danger sufficient to excite a dread, 
though we think not of any particular evil likely to befall 
us, nor yet frame to ourselves an idea of danger in abstract ? 
If any one shall join ever so little reflection of his own to 
what has been said, I believe it will evidently appear to him, 
that general names are often used in the piopriety of lan- 
guage without the 8i)eaker’8 designing them for marks of 
ideas in his own, which he would have them raise in the 
mind of the hearer. Even proper names tbcrtfselv’’es do not 
seem always spoken with a design to bring into our view 
the ideas of those individuals that are supposed to be marked 
by them. For example, when a schoolman tells me ‘ Aris- 
totle hath said it,’ all I conceive he means by it, is to dis- 
pose me to embrace his opinion with the deference ^nd 
submission which custom has annexed to that name. And 
this effect may be so instantly produced in the minds of 
those who are accustomed to resign their judgment to the 
authority of that philosopher, as it is impossible any idea 
either of his person, writings, or reputation, should go 
before. Innumerable examples of this kind may be given, 
but why should I insist on those things which every one’s 
experience will, I doubt not, plentifully suggest unto him ? 

21. We have, I think, shown the impossibility of abstract 
ideas. We have considered what has been said for them by 
their ablest patrons ; and endeavoured to show they are of 
no use for those ends to which they are thought necessary. 
And, lastly, we have traced them to the source from whence 
they flow, which appears to be language. It cannot be 
denied that words are of excellent use ; in that, by their 
means, all that stock of knowledge, which has beeu pur- 
chased by the joint labours of inquisitive men in all &ge^ and 
nations, may be drawn into the view and made the posses- 
sion of one single person. But at the same time it must be 
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owned that most of knowledge have been strangely 

perplexed and darkeMd by the abuse of words, and general 
ways of speech wherein they are delivered. Since, there- 
fore, words are so apt to impose on the understanding, 
whatever ideas I consider I shall endeavour to take them 
bare and naked into my view, keeping out of my thoughts, 
so far as I am able, those names which long and constant 
use hath so strictly united with them ; from which I may 
expect to derive the following advantages : — 

22. Firsts I shall be sure to get clear of all controversies 
purely verbal; the springing up of which weeds in almost all 
the sciences has been a main hindrance to the growth of 
true and sound knowledge. Secondly^ this seeiiis to bo a 
sure way to extricaie myself out of that fine and subtile 
net of abstract ideas which has so miserably perplexed and 
entangled the minds of men, and that with this peculiar 
circumstance, that by how much the finer and more curious 
Was the wit of any man, by so much the deeper was he 
like to be ensnared and faster held therein. Thirdly^ so 
long as I confine my thoughts to my own ideas divested of 
words, I do not see how I can be easily mistaken. The 
objects I consider, I clearly and adequately know. I cannot 
be deceived in thinking I have an idea which I have not. 
It is not possible for me to imagine that any of my own 
ideas are like or unlike that are not truly so. To discern 
the agreements or disagreements that are between my 
ideas, to'see what ideas are included in any compound idea, 
and what not, there is nothing more requisite than an 
attentive perception of what passes in ray own under- 
standing. 

23. But the attainment of all these advantages doth pre- 
suppose an entire deliverance from the deception of words^ 
which 1 dare hardly promise myself ; so difficult a thing it 
is to dissolve a union so early begun, and confirmed by so 
Ibhg a habit as that betwixt words and ideas. Which 
difficulty seems to have been very much increased by the 
doctrine *of ahstmetim. For so long as men thought 

Q2 
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abstract ideas were annexed to their words, it doth not 
seem strange that they should use words for ideas : it 
being found an impracticable thing to lay aside the wqpd 
and retain the abstract idea in the mind^ which in itself was 
perfectly inconceivable. This seems to me the principal 
cause why those men who have so emphatically recom- 
mended to others the laying aside all use of words in their 
meditations, and contemplating their bare ideas, have yet 
failed to perform it themselves. Of late many have been 
very sensible of the absurd opinions and insignificant 
disputes which grow out of the abuse of words. And in 
order to remedy these evils they advise w^l that we 
attend to the ideas signified, and draw off our attention 
from the words which signify them. But how good soever 
this advice may be they have given others, it is plain they 
could not have a due regard to it themselves so long as 
they thought the only immediate use of words was to 
signify ideas, and that the immediate signification of ever5^ 
general name was a detei'rninate^ abstract idea. 

24. But these being known to he mistakes^ a man may with 
greater ease prevent his being imposed on by words. He that 
knows he has no other than particular ideas will not puzzle 
himself in vain to find out and conceive the abstract idea 
annexed to any name. And he that knows names do not 
always stand for ideas will spare himself the labour of 
looking for ideas whore there are none to be had. It were 
therefore to bo wdshed that every one would use his utmost 
endeavours to obtain a clear view of the ideas he would 
consider, separating from them all that dress and encum- 
brance of w'ords which so much contribute to blind the 
judgment and divide the attention. In vain do we extend 
our view into the heavens, and pry into the entrails of the 
earth ; in vain do we consult the writings of learned men, 
and trace the dark footsteps of antiquity ; we need only 
draw the curtain of words to behold the fairest tree of 
knowledge, whose fruit is excellent and within the^ reach of 
our hand. 
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25. Unless we take care to clear the first principles of 
knowledge from the emban*ass and delusion of words we may 
make infinite reasonings upon them to no purpose : we 
njay draw consequences from consequences, and be never 
the wiser. The further we go we shall only lose ourselvf^s 
the more irrecoverably and be the deeper entangled in 
difficulties and mistakes. Whoever, therefore, designs to 
read the following sheets, I entreat him to make my words 
the occasion of his own thinking, and endeavour to attain 
the same train of thoughts in reading that I had in writing 
them. By this means it will be easy for him to discover 
the truth or falsity of what I say. He will be out of all 
danger of Jbeing deceived bj^ my words, and I do not see 
how he can be led into an error by considering his own 
naked, undisguised ideas 
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OF HUME’S SUPPOSED INFERENCES FROM BERKELEY 

AND 

KANT’S SUPPOSED REFUTATION OF THEM; 

(Translated from Count Mamiani's Roman Philosophical Review : La 
Filosofia dbllb Scuolb Italian®. Vol. XV. No. 1). 


Onb of the most remarkable misconceptions that we meet 
with in the History of Philosophy, — remarkable not only 
account of its magnitude, but on account of its obvious- 
ness, — is the notion, now almost universal, that Hume’s 
writings in philosophy were intended by him as serious 
metaphysical expositions. It is now supposed that in these 
writings Hume was not in Jest ; that he considered himself 
a Metaphysician, and wrote as such, with the same gravity 
as he afterwards wrote his History of England. He natu- 
rally expected, we are told, that all who understood the 
subject would see that he was serious (when upon such 
enlightened principles he denied the existence of the material 
Universe)^ neither seeking to ridicule the science of Meta- 
physics, like some moderns, as a science of nonsense, nor 
amusing himself at the expense of his metaphysical con- 
temporaries, in a phantasmagoria of the severest sarcasms ; 
and the general conviction of many, — I had almost said, — 
of most, moderns, is that it was in this serious career of 
thought and logic that he also ultimately arrived at hki 
three other celebrated principles, founded on the preceding, 
(1) that there is no such thing as the Cause of anything ; 
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(2) that there is no Thought connected with the Arrangement 
of the Universe; and (3) that there is no Ego at all; it 
being merely a sort of optical illusion upon our part which 
leads us to suppose that even wo are ourselves existing ; 
and we are especially invited to admire the majestic gravity 
with which the profound thinker marches to these quaint 
conclusions. 

Hume, having once assumed that there is no material 
Universe, could very rapidly have reached the conclusion 
that there was therefore nothing. Tlie inference is imme- 
diate. But this would have been to tlirow away his game. 
Instead, therefore, of this, he proceeds with histrionic dig 
nity througlf a multitude of questions which, he easily saw, 
would bewilder his shallow contemporaries, as they have 
done his successors ; and, they once bewildered, his task 
was an easy one. It was soon considered that ho had 
proved, in the clearest and mast enlightened manner, upou 
metaphysical principles, that we have no scientific grounds 
for thinking that w^e really exist at all ; and in all this it is 
supposed that flume was serious, — as his critics now are, and 
that he expected the next generation would think liim so. 

Another not less curious misconception of fact which we 
encounter in the records of philosophical progress at this 
period, is the notion, likewise almost universal, that Kant, 
who, like the rest of the world, supposed Ilume serious, 
succeeded in* disproving \vhat Hume thus humorously 
affected to hold as his ‘ metaphysical principles^ and what 
everybody was so ready to believe Hume held. 

But perhaps a still more grotesque misconception than 
either of these is the prevalent belief, not only of the 
quasi-metaphysical public, but of many Metaphysicians, 
that Hume understood Berkeley’s Doctrine on the Nature 
of Matter ; seeing fully not only its accordance with our 
ordinary convictions, but also its a priori truth ; and seriously 
adapting it as the unassailable basis of his own four grand 
and strictly lo^cal deductions ; for such they are considered 
* to be b^ aU the best judj^es on such subjects. 
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On account of the connexion which evidently subsidts 
between these three unaccountable misconceptions on the 
one hand, and the denial of all scientific basis for Religion 
on the other, — a denial which is now common among *bur 
more distinguished Physicists in England and elsewhere, — it 
may not be out of place to call attention here, in a few 
pages, to the three historical misconceptions in question, 
and to the true relation subsisting between Hume and his pre- 
decessor’s Discovery respecting the Nature of the Material 
Substance, as well as that subsisting between Hume’s suc- 
cessor and Hume himself, with regard to Hume’s four 
deductions from that Discovery. 

It is universally admitted that the sourc# of all that 
Hume has written under the name of ‘Metaphysics’ 
(whether Hume wrote it seriously or not), as well as the 
source therefore of all the metaphysical writings in Germany, 
from those of Kant to those of Hegel inclusive, was 
Berkeley’s poctrine — ^viz., the Phenomenal Nature of the 
Material Substance. 

The only ground on which any one could pretend to deny 
this statement is that Berkeley’s doctrine and even his name 
had almost become forgotten except by Metaphysicians, at 
a time when Hume and Kant were the common talk even of 
the unmetaphysical public, there being hardly three or four 
writers in England, up to so late a period as a quarter of a 
century ago, who knew what was meant 'by the words 
‘ Berkeley’s doctrine,’ even if acquainted with the scientific 
principle itself so designated ; and there being probably not 
many more in Germany who know what is meant by that 
expression even now. Any one, however, can see, upon a 
little refiection, that this does not disprove the fact I speak 
of (viz., the fact of Berkeley’s doctrine having been the 
origin of Hume’s writings, and of Kant’s), nor even the 
fact of its being unceasingly considered in that light, by 
the few who really and seriously occupied themseWes 
with Metaphysics. Besides, Hume and Kant themselves 
i^cknowledge thi^t the fact w^ as I state it ; for*Kant saya^ 
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distinctly that he was led to write in order to refute what 
he supposed Hume to teach ; and Hume tells us, as clearly 
as he could well have done in his sarcastic circumlocutions, 
that wrote his ironical ‘ System of Metaphysics * solely 
to laugh at Berkeley’s Doctrine (a Discovery so triumphantly 
subversive of materialism), and at the Metaphysicians of 
England who were sufficiently discerning (or, as he would 
say, undiscerning) to see the truth and consequences of that 
Discovery. 

Now, what is this metaphysical tenet known as the 
Berkeleian Doctrine. It is limited to the single proposition 
that Matter, — ^the material thing which we call ‘ Substance,’ 
— is a PhenoiSenon, instead of being, as was previously sup- 
posed, something entirely imphenomenal and inaccessible to 
the senses. That is all the Science Berkeley taught. This 
one point is the whole of his famous Doctrine. 

It is true that there are several propositions, some of 
moBe, some of less importance, — some more, some less 
obvious, — all necessarily connected with this great central 
fact, and true also that some respectable writers speak of 
these possible deductions, or of some one of these, as the 
doctrine itself, and as that which Berkeley himself regarded 
as his doctrine ; but all the mystical ‘ shadowing forth ’ 
of these accidental corollaries by these writers, as if they 
were the doctrine of the great Metaphysician, is entirely 
without foundJttion, and is calculated only to astonish us 
when we reflect upon the quarters from which these points 
are thus thrust forward as his doctrine, — that grand, un- 
answerable doctrine which, since it was first promulgated, 
every Metaphysician, — aye, even every Psychologist, of 
any consideration, howeffer unsuccessful he may have been 
in his metaphysical studies, — ^has found himself constrained 
to acknowledge the truth of. 

Berkeley’s opponents in this tenet were, of course, the 
Maiterialists, together with all those who, without even 
sufficient intelligence or knowledge to be consciously Mate- 
H^ts, associate themselves with them, and vaguely declare 
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themselves what were then and are still called ‘ Atheists ;* 
also, of course, through the accident of his ecclesiastical 
position, all those took part against him who were the ene- 
mies of ecclesiastical religion, either upon the groundif that 
Christianity had forbidden public worship, or upon the 
grounds that it had forbidden the commercial use made of 
it by the nation, or because they considered the interpreta- 
tion of it, as then made, frivolous, or ofiener, calling them- 
selves enemies of religion without any reflection whatever, 
and merely because it was the fashion to be opposed to the 
thing so called, and to accept from ecclesiastics the name of 
infidels/ 

Of the three classes of opponents, — the Materialists, the 
Atheists, and the so-called Infidels, — the latter were by far 
the most bitter and most numerous. It is very clear that, 
if Berkeley had been a layman, his doctrine on the essence 
of a material substance would have only had the very 
limited opposition of professional Materialists — that is^ of 
all who were consciously and intelligently Materialists, 
None else of his opponents knew tlie import of what he 
taught in Metaphysics, nor could judge of its relation to 
Theology. But because, in consequence of liis posititjn, he 
was regarded as the advocate of a trade in religion, it was 
thought quite as necessary to put him down (whenever the 
opportunity was afforded) as it is now thought right to put 
down the advocate of the Slave-trade, the • Beer-trade, or 
the Opium-trade. The low condition of metaphysical 
knowledge in that day did all the rest ; and the so-called 
Infidels were easily hounded on by the pri Sessional Mate- 
rialists. This accident of Bei*keley’s profession was thus 
the chief instrument employed bjr his opponents in the 
effective opposition which they made to a doctrine so evi- 
dent that no enlightened man who understands it, now 
thinks of disputing it, even if he still vilifies what he is 
taught to call ‘ Christianity,’ and still laughs at what^ he 
himself fancies to be ‘ Metaphysics.’ 

Of the opponents mentioned, however, the professional* 
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Materialists were naturally the first in the field. But then 
seeing clearly and rapidly the truth of the new doctrine, so 
entirely (as they justly suspected) subversive of their theories 
— seei^ig also the paucity of the numbers which they, single- 
handed, would have to bring against it, they at once com- 
bined with their more numerous allies, and all, with one 
accerd, raised against the j'oung Metaphysician (Berkeley 
was then but four-aud-twenty) the ordinary '‘odium thmJogi- 
cum^ as the imputation most likely to bring the obnoxious 
doctrine into disrepute with the ignorant. They said of 
him : ‘ He denies the being of a God in tliis f.lieoiy ! He is 
an Atheist ! ’ Berkeley answered : ‘ I am not an Atheist, 
Nay, if it is once seen clearly that the subst ance calltni 
“matter ” is wholly phenomenal, it will be easier, even for 
unscientific peojjle,to see the certainty of God’s existence, 
than perhaps many of them see this now ; while the 
thorough Metaphysician thus easily sees that the presence 
of Gpd and the immortality of the spirit are not only sci- 
entific facts, but also facts of a science. My docti ine 
is therefore very far removed from Atheism.’ That is all 
that Berkeley said upon these two principles of Theism and 
Immortality. Yet, after his explanations to this effect, the 
self-same adversaries now called out : ‘ Ah, he is a theolo- 
gian ! Yes ; he seeks to defend the Church. That is the 
drift of all his droll little theory. It is true that we find 
him unanswerable ; we are no match for him in Logic and 
in Science ; but he is a divine, — a good divine, — too good 
not to attend to the commercial interests of his profession. 
As a divine therefore, he is not a trustworthy Metaphysician. 
No divine is so.’ It was easy for the Materialists to obtain 
here also the co-operation t)f all who were enemies of the 
current Christianity ; and to this very hour this is the most 
popular vilification employed by those who cannot see the 
reasonableness of what he taught : ‘Berkeley was a bishop,* 
*a good bishop,’ nay, ‘the good bishop.' 

Notwithstanding this onslaught — perhaps in consequence 
of it — the doctrine that ‘ the material substance is of a 
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phenomenal nature,’ had a short period of fashion and popa- 
larity — results, however, these, utterly worthless as tests of 
truth in Metaphysics, — if not in that science, very tolerable 
evidence of shallowness and error. But this was soQja over. 
The effect of the imputation in question was gradually to limit 
the reception of the doctrine to the Metaphysicians (that 

is, to those who alone could appreciate its accuracy andyast 
scientific importance), apparently, also, however, to give this 
inauspicious mitre to the founder of the doctrine. 

It was after the failure of the foregoing opposition that 
Hume, then an attorney s clerk in Edinburgh, commenced 
his attacks upon the doctrine of Phenomenal Matter, stimu- 
lated, it would seem, thereto by the discussions in favour of 

it, which, from time to time, had been carried on in that 
city, to the great satisfaction we are told of Berkeley him- 
self in his old age. ‘ The whole thing is false’ (said Hume) 
— ‘ nay, absurd. For my part at least, I cannot think of it 
but as the purest nonsense. As far as I am myself con- 
cerned, I never could accept it-: nor do I think it possible 
that any man in his senses should seriously and*" steadily 
hold such a doctrine. The philosopher in his study may 
perhaps for half an hour think so of the material universe 
and of the human body ; but when he goes out into the 
streets and mixes with other men, he soon becomes aware of 
the nonsense of all he is saying and thinking on the subject.’ 

Such is the substance of Hume’s first onslaught ; but 
this form of attack does not seem to have produced the 
least effect. It did not in fact pretend to morei in reply to 
Berkeley’s adherents, than merely to heg the question 
against them. The doctrine continued to make the progress 
among scientific thinkers w'^hich clear truth always makes 
among those who understand the subject in dispute ; and 
even the superficial portion of the Materialists, to say 
nothing of the more discerning of them, be^an to feel 
themselves more and more to be placed in mid air, without 
even their old familiar flooring of cloud any longer beneath 
their feet. « 
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At last Hume, seeing the uselessness of a mere petitio 
prificipii^ changed his plan of attack. ‘ Berkeley is right/ 
said he. ‘ The doctrine is clearly true. No one with the 
least (discernment can deny that. But instead of refuting 
us Sceptics, as our young Collegian intended, and as the 
worthy Ecxslesiastic even afterwards believed he had done, 
this strange doctrine about Matter’s being a Phenomenon, 
supports our jocose Sect, and justifies them most wonder- 
fully in their theories. Although there can be no doubt 
that Berkeley did not mean to teach scepticism, yet he does 
it ; and does it admirably. Let us give him credit both for 
what he does and for what he intended. Although he had 
— we must not doubt it — quite a different object in devising 
this curious little system, and even has great merit in having 
established it upon a basis so completely irrefragable, he 
nevertheless here supplies us with some of the best lessons in 
sceptical philosophy which we have ev^er had from any writer, 
— far^etter than any that my poor pen has been able to fur- 
nish. He shows us clearly that we must not believe anything 
whatever, — ^not even our own existence ; — that if we do so, 
we are “ fools.” He points out with great clearness and great 
beauty of language, that the material universe does not 
really exist at all ; that it is a mere illusion and delusion to 
suppose it does, since all that we speak of as matter and a 
material universe^ consists only of what is pC7'ceptihle to sense — 
i.e., of what immediately perceptible. This hint is enough 
for the lightmng glance of the Sceptic. We c^n from this 
alone easily deduce the non-existence of .all the rest. 

‘ We do it thus : — As, according to Berkeley, the material 
universe has no existence since it consists only of what can be 
perceived immediately ; so, likewise, the Ego, or Self, has no 
existence whatever, since this Ego is self-conscious — f.e., per- 
ceives itself immediately.^ and also, therefore, consists only of 
what can be perceived immediately. Then naturally, as there is 
no Eg&y there is no room here nor pretext for the question of 
Immortality. And further, since matter and the material uni- 
yef se do not »ist at all, there is, as Berkeley so well shows, 
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no physical causation ever possible : no material thing can 
be the cause of anything. But since physical causation is 
an impossibility and an absurdity, there clearly can be no 
such thing as a Cause at all of anything ; for there^’ is, we 
see, no immaterial Ego, this being a thing as immediately 
perceptible as Matter itself. Finally, since it is thus evident 
that there is no Cause of anything, how can we trifle with 
our understandings so far as to suppose that there is a God? ’ 
Such is the substance of Hume’s second attack, and such is 
tlie substance of all Hume ultimately teaches. 

Now, what are we to think of those writei's who tell us 
that Hume, in all this, saw clearly the truth and reasonable- 
ness of the Berkoleian doctrine, and that he^Trankly adopted 
it as a scientific fact, of which there could bo no doubt for 
the person who understands it ? What are we to think of 
those commentators who assure us in lengthy comments 
that Hume was not here in jest, and merely occupied with 
sueers and derision, just as he was, for instance, in w^at he 
wrote of Rousseau’s quarrel with him, when they were for 
some time living together in the same bedroom f What of 
those who assure us that in all this estimate of Berkeley’s 
doctrine and its corollaries there is nothing ironical, nothing 
sarcastic : that this sort of ‘ Logic ’ is wliat usually enters 
into serious dissertations : that, in short, Hume wrote his 
‘ philosophical ’ papers with precisely tho same absence of 
jest and irony — precisely the same becihning" gravity and 
st^rious statement of fact as that witli which" he wrote his 
History of England ? Have we not, in this interpretation, 
now the common one, of what Hume v\ rote upon this sub- 
ject, a distressing and almost incredible measure of the 
metaphysical prowess of the age, of the amount of informa- 
tion, and of tho amount of intelligence at present invested 
in metaphysical research among us ? It would seem that 
even Hume’s contemporaries were more discerning, and re- 
garded his work merely as a satire ; for they took n©* notice 
of it. No one read it. No one cared for it. It was only in 
the next generation that it began to occupy |>hilo6ophers. 
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We next ccjine to sjjeak of Kant’s rela^tion to Hume, and 
of the strange misconception existing upon this point also, 
among so many even of those in our country who call 
thenffeelves ‘ Metaphysicians.’ 

Kant seems to have discerned at once, in spite of all 
Hume’s misrepresentations, the scicmtific accuracy of the 
Doctrine on tlie nature of Matter satirized in those misrepre- 
sentations by riimie with so much ill -concealed asperity, 
and already apparently known for a long time to Kant him- 
self. Firmly believing, however, in Hume’s seriousness, 
and groafly shocked at tlie (‘onclusions to which this doc- 
trine seemed to have I’onductcd st) fferious and so profound a 
writer as he sifl)pusedllim}e t(^ b<*, Kant irnmediid tdy engaged, 
he himself tolls us, in a thorough study of Pliilosophy, in 
order to refule*tha three new scientific principles thus osten- 
tatiously promulgated by Hume — viz., that Science has no 
knowledge of a Cause of anything, no knowledge of an 
Egc^of any kind, material or immaterial, and no knowledge 
of a Superhuman Intelligenee ; for Kant took no notice of 
Hume's fourtli pretended princi[)le (his basis for the other 
three) — viz., that the material universe which we see and 
feel has really no existence at all. But lo ! aftennuch study 
and much writing, Kant, instead of being able to refute the 
three su[)posed principles of vscionce, left them precisely as 
The merry Scotsman had asserted them— viz., that we may 
believe in a*Caus«, an Ego, and a God, if we choose, but that 
there is no ^scientific evidence of there being sucdi things. 
Even Hegel, in what he himself regards as the mere de- 
velopiiu nt of Kant’s philosophy, fully assents to these three 
principles of Hume’s. Let us not forget this strung* * fac't 
According to the scientific portion of Kants and Hegel’s 
writings, there is (precisely as Hume taught) no Ego, no 
Cause, and no God. AVhat, then, we may ask, was the use 
or outcome of Kant’s scientific effort? What else has it 
effected than merely to proclaim his assent and sanction, 
however unintentionally, to what Ilume here has written ? 
Dws he nufr thus clearly throw us back again u]x>n the 
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' gtii^stioD as to wb^ber these his three ^reat prhidpIeS) which 
‘•^are ijso Hume’s, necessarily follow from that Phetiomeoal 
Nature of Matter which constituted the whole of Berkeley’s 
doctrine, and which Kant entirely adopted; which dod^ not, 
however, deny the existence of pur Material Universe, 

It may be well to enter into a little further detail upon 
this connexion between Kant and Hume. 

Hume, as I have said, was merely and undlsguisedly sar« 
ca^tic and in jest, never in earnest, in what he wrote on 
Metaphysics. Nothing can be more clear, I repeat, than 
this is for those of his fellow-countrymen who read his 
writings — even if the reader is not at all versed in the 
subject-matter of them. Through the serihns opposition, 
however, of two self-deceived opponents, supposed to be 
* well versed in all this subject-matter — viz., Ileid in our 
couptry, and Kant in Germany — Hume soon ao(|[uired tlie 
reputation of -being a serious writer, and even a writer that 
could pot be refuted. To a great extent he oujoys^jUiis 
reputation still in our philosophical world ; and in this fact 
we have, as I say, no very flattering estimate of our con- 
dition in England with respect to metaphysical sagacity and 
metaphysical reseaich. 

tteid, after being a Berkeleian for twenty years, and Kant 
after being still longer without seeirig anything to find fault 
with in this ‘ Phenomenal Nature of thp human body and of 
'the Material Substance,* were both ,of them led by the use 
Hume made of it — t.e,, by Hume’s supposed logical deduc- 
tions from that doctrine — ^to endeavour to refute both that 
doctrine and Hume’s pretended corollaries. The doctrine, 
however, they did not refute, and could not refute. Noonp 
now pretends they did. In faCt, Kant does not sedm at last 
to have even tried to do so. ^ tTbe only question is, as td ' 
whether they refuted Hume’s 4Q<3iU!tion8 from it* But ft 
will be found by those who care to^Slajdy the mattery that, 
owing to the verbal confusions in which tbese two eminm?t 
<pritics were ip vol ved,,they did not refute tfasse deductions. 

" ^ 0r« B^d wrote first ; mid appai^fly assfiun^g aa a tbiiig * 
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of cour$0, tiat to order to refute Hume thoroughly to Was 
only uaceseary to refute Berkeley, he set ^himself to contro- 
vert hie own couviotion of twenty years’ standing : he sought 
to rffute Berkeley, This was the sole task he *gave himself, 
and he, supposing that done, supposed , that he htwi done 
everything. He did not, however, refute Bei’keley in the 
smallest particular,, It is now admitted by everybody that 
he did not, and that he did not even refute Hume. Pei haps 
it was Eeid’s utter failure thus in refuting Hume, that made 
Kant endeavour afterwards to effect this refutation but 
there can be little doubt that it was Reid’s belief in Hume’s 
seriousness that, to some extent, at least, led Kant also to 
misinterpret fume’s Comedy ; and with metaphysics in the 
state in which Kant describes that science to have been m 
Germany, this misinterpretation on his part is the less to be 
wondered at. Who could at that time in Germany, ahy moi e 
than in England, have decided what was serious and what was 
not on such a subject, in such hands as Hume’s I And when 
once Kant found Hume’s argiiments and inferences to be un- 
ironical and serious enough to require a serious refutation, — 
almost every one then. nOt only in Germany, but even in 
England, found them to be entirely devoid of this sarcasm 
and this irony, even when Hume said that no one bvt a fool 
would try to reason or believe anything. 

Be this as it may ; Kant, supposing, as Reid did, that 
Hume was not in jest in his arguments and inferences, but 
on the central^ quite serious, began, like Reid, for the first 
time, as he himsdf tells us, the thorough criticism of Meta- 
physics, and of Beikeley’s doctrine, it would seem, among 
the rest, for the ejcpress purpose of exposing Hume’s fallacy 
in denying to Science a knowledge of Causes, of a Super- 
intending Int^igence over Nature, aUd of the Immaterial 
Ego. fie continued, however, even after this strict scrutiny, 
to holH4he ‘ Phenomenal, Nfiture of Matter,’ although in 
aoiae ^ htoexpres^ons* he professed to reject it,^ Perhaps 

> S«e %e iirogrk by Ds, Robert ZimmeriDan ^eber Eant^e Wi<l«]> 
, W Iitolitidns vtin Wiea, 1871. 
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all he meant by this so-called ‘ rejection’ was to condemn 
the solitary circumstance of Berkeley’s having described 
the size or space of material things as an element or quality 
of them, instead of describing it as an element and quality 
of the Ego, or of the Ego’s action, in perceiving material 
things, as Kant himself supposed it to be 
But although Kant retained the * phenomenal nature of 
matter ’ as a fact of science, — ^nay, it would appear, pre- 
cisely because he did so, — ^he attacked Hume’s three sup- 
posed inferences from it, viz., that there is no scientific 
knowledge of a Cause, an Ego, or a God. His attack, how- 
ever, upon these inferences, it is now admitted by all Kant’s 
profoundest critics, was entirely futile. After af^arge amount 
of explanations respecting hie own new view of things, 
Kant not only holds still, as I have said, Berkeley’s doctrine, 
but Hume’s humorous inferences also, — not only retains 
still as before that great scientific fact, ‘ the phenomenal 
nature of the human body and of all else also that we^see 
'ad feel ;’ but, in all seriousness and gravity, agrees with 
the jocular young lawyer in denying, on scientific grounds, 
the existehce of a God, of a Cause, and of an Ego. He 
has refuted Hume in nothing. He left all these points in 
the same scientific denial in which Hume himself, with 
sneers and scoffs of triumph, left them. This every caieful 
student of Kant easily discovers ; and that Kant so left 
them is clear also (even for those who have not studied 
him), from the fact that all Kant’s German successors who 
professed accordance with Kant, left these principles in the 
same state as Hume did ; for so did Fichte ; so did Schel- 
ling ; so also did Hegel. This last writer candidly acknow- 
ledging (contrary to all his critics) that he had added nothing 
to lint’s doctrine, but merely a more systematic arrange- 
ment for the elementary relations of existence, recog- 
nized, with Kant and all modem metaphysicians, the truth 
of Berkeley’s doctrine, adopting it, however, as mere matter 
of course, without taking much pains to acknowledge whose 
doctrine it was ; and denied also seriously, as Hume did iq 
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jest, that there are any scientific grounds for speaking of, or 
supposing a Cause for anything, a Being capable of perpeir- 
ing things, or an Intelligence beyond the human. He admits, 
indeed, like Kant and Hume, that we may practically act as 
if there were such things, if we like, and do not object thus 
(as Hume expresses it) to make ‘ fools of ourselves but 
he reminds up that these things involve relations unknown 
to exact science, and therefore, for every scientific mind, 
are really mere non-existent fancies, however much for the 
practical mind they can also be realities. 

So far, then, is Kant from having, as is so commonly 
supposed, refuted Hume respecting Causation, the Human 
Spirit, and file Superhuman Intelligence, that he is upon these 
three impoitant points of knowledge, like so many moderns, 
Hume’s thorough-going adherent. The non-existence which 
Hume affirmed in jest and merely to exasperate the Meta- 
physicians of his time and exiuniry, Kant professes 'to have 
established as what cannot possibly be otherwise regarded 
than as scientific truth of great value. 

The question, therefore, still remains just what it was at 
first ; Is it true, as Hume pretends, and as Kant and Hegel 
also tell us, that this denial or ignorance, upon scientific 
grounds, of a Cause, a Spirit, and a Supreme Being, follows 
logically and necessarily from the incontrovertible fact that 
the Material Substance with which we are so familiar 
is essentially of a phenomenal nature (t.e. of the same 
nature as Thought itself is), and that the Sensible or Mate- 
rial Unfverse, composed of this substance, is thus a Pheno- 
menal or Mental universe, and the human body a Phenomenal 
body ? Or is it, on the contrary, true that this vast and 
incontrovertible Discovery not.only does not prove the non- 
existence of Cause and Spirit and an Enlightened Absolute, 
but even shows in the clearest manner the sine qud non 
character of such things in Nature? 

*In order to know how this question is to be answered, it 
is necessary to determine with the utmost strictness the 
a priori oonsequ^ioes or complete logical development of 
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Berkeley's Doctrine, — a thing which its great founder him- 
self has nowhere done ; and when this is effected, seriously 
and carefully and honestly, — ^not as by Hume, with je^ts 
and equivocations, nor, as by Kant and his followers, with 
that special German blunder of ^Subject and Ohject^ or with 
labyrinths of new and obscure expressions which could 
have no other effect but that of bewildering and deceiving 
both the reader and the writer ; — when this is done, it will 
then at last be clearly seen that this unassailable Discovery 
not only does not refute, as we are told it does, the exist- 
ence of a God, of an Ego, and of a Cause: but, on the 
contrary, shows that nothing ever can do so ; ^or in this 
Discovery, and through it, we get to understand exactly 
what Causation means, and where and when we are to look 
for a Cause ; while the existence of a Superintending Intel- 
ligence, and the Immortality of the Ego, as well as its 
existence, become for men of science simple scientific facts, 
— aye, and facts of an a priori science, — instead of being, 
as they were even for Kant and Hegel, and as they must 
always be for the unscientific multitude, matters of proba- 
bility only and merely practical belief. 

Every reader of Kant and Hume can ascertain for him- 
self the truth of what has now been said, viz., that Hume 
was throughout in jest, — ^jesting even when he professed to 
have seen the scientific truth of the Berkeleian doctrine, — 
that Kant believed him serious throughout, and that, 
although Kant undertook to disprove what he* believed to 
be Hume’s serious conclusions, he did not do so ; — that all 
those persons are involved in mere misconceptions who 
suppose he did. 

It must be admitted that Kant does not sum up the result 
of his own achievements as it he considered that he had 
been successful in his undertaking against Hume. It is not 
here wished to represent him as deceived upon this point 
also. I only say, with regard to Kant, that he believdH 
Hume serious, — ^tbat he undertook to refute him, and that 
he failed to do so in anything. I also repeat, in condosion^ 
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—it cannot be too often repeated, — that if metaphysical 
research had been in Hume’s time or immediately afterwaids, 
a more real and more profound occupation among us in 
^l^gland than it then was, even a doubt could nevei* have 
arisen as to whether he was serious or not, nor should we 
from the first have deceived the foreign reader respecting 
him ; and that, if this research, or rather what passes under 
that name, were not stiU for the most part, a very super- 
ficial study among us, — indeed, for the most part, now only 
a mere affair of commerce, (consisting more of words, plau- 
sibilities, and big volumes, than of a priori thought), — there 
would not now exist, as there does, in our land, tliis common 
belief tha^Hume was a serious writer on these subjects, and 
even a metaphysician of the highest order, whom we may be 
proud to follow ; an apt illustration, all this, of the fact above 
alluded to, that the popular success of a writer in Meta- 
physics is always, or almost always, in the inverse ratio of 
his merits as such. ^ 

• I also repeat here what must never be forgotten, that on 
this point we are a great deal more to be wondered at than 
the Germans, and other nations, who made the same mistake 
The foreigner was not likely to detect the jeering and ironi- 
cal language which the native could not see. Nay, how 
could the foreigner be expected to see that this jeering 
existed when the natives said, and said without a dissentient 
voice, that it did not ? Kant’s misapprehension, therefore, 
is here manifestly excusable, especially when we take into 
account the state of Metaphysics in his day and country ; 
but w£at excuse can be made for those English commen- 
tators upon Hume, who supposed, and still suppose, them- 
selves dealing with a serious writer and careful scientific 
reasoner, although this writer himself tells them in one of 
his gravest pages, in which, in fact, he is summing up his 
work ; ‘ If I must be a fool, as all those who reason or 
BELIEVE ANYTHING CERTAINLY ARE, my follies shall at least 
6b natural and agreeable,’ &c., &c. These are Hume’s 
own words; (‘Human Nature,’ b, L, pt. 4, sec. vii.) and 
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In almost every page of the work there is something 
similar. 

This strange misconception respecting Hume has now been 
for the first time pointed out. It is only the common senge,^ 
however, and close independent attention of Hume’s future 
readers, that can ever, under existing circumstances, succeed 
in eradicating the error from our literature, and from our 
minds, wrapped up and even fondled, as it is, in the learned 
jargon of his modern critics. 

When once this has been thoroughly done, it is not impro- 
bable that educated people, instead of turning their back on 
the Science of Metaphysics, as they now do, will set them- 
selves to seek there the obvious scientific basis of true 
Christianity and of all Religion ; and thus get at last to see 
that clear principle, respecting which, a foolish phraseology 
has hoodwinked them so long ; viz., that the equality of the 
three angles of a triangle to two right angles is, in no other 
sense, a scientific fact, and, in no other sense, an a priori 
fact, than that in which any one of the following metaphy*- 
sical facts is so, viz. : (1.) The Existence and Immortality of 
the immaterial Ego ; (2.) The Existence, Immateriality, and 
Intelligence of the Absolute, i.c., of a Supreme Being indepen- 
dent of all that has resulted from the action of such a Being, 
and, (3.) The Existence of a Cause J or every change, over and 
above all the mere conditions under which such change 
takes place. 
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WITH 

METAPHYSICAL DBPIHITI0N8 AND SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 
(Alphabetically Arranged)* 


A 

Absoluth, The; Its nfttnre necentarily 
unknowable; ita existence Indicated to 
UB merely as that of a or rather 

as a nature including a Spirit's powera; 
because only traceable as such inNature, 
xxxvl., xxxvil., and xxxix. The TWO 
Absolutes of our exponents, xxxvii. 

Absolute Existence; Berkeley's expres- 
sion for an Existence independent of 
Spirit, or 'Without the Mind.’ Sue Seo. 
24, and Without the Mind, 

Absolute Space or Sizo: and Absolute 
Saocessiun or Time. Secs. 10 et 
teqq ; also 97 — 99, and 110 — 117. SeeBnAo 
Appendix I. 

Abstiuct Ideas. Berkeley's Essay on these. 
See Appendix I. 

Accidents, used as a mere synonym for 
Qualities See Qualities. 

AoUous and Agents. Causation ; also 
Operations. There can be no Action 
without *an Agmt; and, except in a 
figurative sense, no Agent that is not an 
intending t>ne. 

Adherents and Opponents. All who, 
having studied the Propobitton, are not 
thorough Adherents of the Doctrine are 
Opponents ; and all such who are not 
Opponents are Adherents. The Oppo- 
nents most successful with the multi- 
tude because most deceitful as well as 
self-deceived, and therefore very few, 
are those who profess a 'partial* ad- 
hesion ; 'or no such thing is here p(^ 
Bible; and Is known not to be so. A 
thing cannot be both a Phenomenon 
attd not a Puenomenon; nor can it be 
partly one and partly the other. A Pro- 
position oannot be partially a priori. 
Nothing can be clearer than this; yot 
■l|ob is the |»vovrite i^^ode of attack 


adopted in our country by the few who 
still oppose the great scientific fact her 
in question. See Opponents. 

Audible. There is nothing audible bu 
sensations and their q uali ties. The causi 
of Sound Is not audible, nor is it Sound. 
Wo hear the nojso a caniago makes, but 
nut the carriage itself. It is only in a 
very loObO and figurative sense that wi 
cau say we hear a carriage. 


B 

Bodies; sensible objeots, or groups of 
sensible qualities. Berkeley commonly 
uses this term, a^ in his time, his oppo- 
nents did, to Big'xify 'insensible bodies;' 
Just as he so often uses 'Matter,' in their 
sense of ' insensible matter.’ The human 
body, however (as well as all other 
animal bodies) is a sensible object or 
Sense-phenomonon ; and so is the brain. 

Brain and Skull; each a Group of sen- 
sible qualities, without any other sub- 
sbntum or support for these qualities 
but the Group Itielf, p, 10. See Subject. 
Those who formerly imagined that it 
was the ear which heard, the hand 
which felt, and the eye which saw, have 
long since bravely abandoned these 
notions, and now think it la the brain 
which does all. But how is a gi*oup of 
sensible qualities to hear, see, or feel? 
How can such a Nature perceive any- 
thing? Some, indeed, have thought it 
was the blood, not the brain, and others 
have supposed It was the whole body, 
tltat perosived things ; and certainly the 
brain, without the assistance of the blood 
and of the rest of the body, ouuld per- 
ceive very little -quito us litUu n.s the 
rest of the body Withovit the biuiu} 
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and so It seems to be admitted now 
pr»nty generally, iliat without the help 
of the blood, the brain would be as blind 
and deaf as any other portion of the 
body So that after all, the group of 
qualities known as the brain aeoius to 
^ve, for educqU'd people, no exclusive 
pretensions of this description. It is 
now only the few writers who are, in 
spile of thcrnselves, the declared oppo- 
nents of advanced science, that suppose 
the brain to see, to hear, or to feel any- 
thing. On the position of the Sensible 
Universe within the skull in the nerves 
of the brain, xxvl.,*Xziz., xzz. ; also 
pp. 21—23, and 88—91. 


0 

Oauration, Sees. 26 — 83, and Oom- 
meutary. 

^Ohristians;* some so called as well as 
some ^Theists,* determined Opponents 
of the Doctrine, Secs. 82 — 84; also 150. 

Colour Is a Sensation; and so is Light. 
JSeti any elementary work on Optics. The 
canae of Ooiuur, whatever it is, is not 
Co'our; and the cause of Light is not 
Light. 

Common Sense, contradicted by our Oppo- 
nents who deny that our other Sensa- 
tions and their qualities can be external 
to the group of these which wo call our 
body, xxlx. 

ConscIousnesB, an occasional state or attri- 
bute of the spirit; but the sensations 
that we exporionoo and thoir qualities 
are neither states of the spirit nor of 
Its consciouanoss. They are only states 
of the groups they themselves form, p. 
96. OonaciousnesB la not essential to 
the existence either of the Spirit or of its 
Objects, Secs. 22 — 24, and Commentary. 

CONTAUPORAKT Bbvisw ; Exposition 
given in it, 11. 

Convictions of the Unsclenttflo and Un- 
educated, respecting the Objects of 
Sense, in entire accordance with Berke- 
ley's a prtori Proposition, zxlii., Sees 
85, 87, 64. 

Corporeal Substance (or body), a group of 
sensible qualities, but often used by 
Berko'oy’s Opponoifts, and even by him- 
self, to signify (like ‘body’) the insen- 
sible anil unknown sort of thing so called, 
supposed to produce the real corporeal 
substance that we see and feel, Secs. 1 
and 37. 

Oitics. untrustworthy as Exposltofo. 


D 

Drath la, with our present knowledge of 
Nature, but the awakening from a 
dream; since the material Universe Is 
a sort of dream in which we are all 
made to experience precisely the aame 


dream; and which at death can ^ and 
not improbably is, completely' with- 
drawn from eai'.h spirit. Secs. 40, 41, 
and Coniiiicntaiy. 

Dlscusdions of the Doctrine abroad, IL 
Why entered upon by foreign Oppo- 
nents and declined by the Engli|^ oues, 
zlvi. 

Distance exists (and can exist to any ex- 
tent) between all the groups of sensa- 
tions and their qualities, which groups 
are placed around the Groups called our 
own bodies ; and wo can see this distance 
when it is from right to loft of us; but 
we cannot see it in the line of eight. Wo 
can then only sec the signs of this dis- 
tanoe, which distance in the line of 
sight was, in Berkeley's time, called also 
* Outness,* Sec. 43. No one denies the 
existence of distance in the line of 
sight, except our Opponents; the on’y 
question among otners being as to 
whether we see It or infer it. Yet 
nothing can be clearw than it is that we 
only infer it. See Ma^l Han’s Magazine 
for March, 186G. 

Do'itrine. Ours stated, xxi., xxii. ; agrees 
with the convictions of the Unsciontiflts, 
but the knowloiigo of it wholly confined 
to the Scientific, as is also the case with 
the Copornican system, xxiii. Consists 
of only one Proposition, xxi ; which is 
an a priori Principle, Sees. 21 and 22 ; 
not disputed even by those who profess 
to do so, xxxiii., xxxvii., pp. 119 auH 121. 
The doctrine opposed to ours, zxiv.,xxv. 
Origin of the doctrine opposed to ours, 
XXV. Berkeley’s Summary of his own 
Doctrine, Sec. 1. Six racts, the know- 
ledge of which is necessary for under- 
standing what is meant, xx^l. Various 
ways of stating the doctrine, ixvii.— 
xxxix. Misrepresontations respecting 
It, xxxiz. — ^xllv. 


E 

Editions of Berkeley, hitherto all hostile 
or silent, v., vi., xUx. Advantages of the 
the present, t. et eeqp. • 

Editor. The present raltor’s contrivances 
to promote the study of^the Doctrine, 
especially among its Opponents, ]., ill. 

Ego; the Mind, Person, or Spirit. Its 
Immateriality, a first Corollary from the 
Doctrine, p. 11. Its consequent Immor- 
tality, Sec. 141. It is to it onlv that the 
perceived or phenomenal materials are 
adapted. It lia their tine qud non. All 
other nature is ‘outside It,' and, if 
known to exist, can only bo Inferred; 
as, for instance, ojther I^os and the 
Absolnte. The Nature or Essence of 
the Ego or Spirit Is not only to perceive, 
as, for the sake of brevity, we often say, 
but to DBSIBB to perceive, and terhring 
before it the truth of things. In mere 
perception, the Ego Is passive,— 
takes no part; is Bimjply inactive, Xt 
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li'tmly active in applying or not apply- 
ing the organs of sense. 

Emucions aie passions, or mere passive 
states of active nature, and therefore 
involuntary. What is volimtaty, with 
regard to them, is the control of the 
thoufilils which precede tlieni. Thej% 
like the acts of the JVIind and like sen- 
Bations, are original Ohjeets in Nature, 
of which we can have Ideas, or more 
properly notkms , and they ai-e them- 
selves, tberefoic, Ideas in the meta- 
physical sense of the word ; but, as such, 
they are not ideas of anything., being 
original objects m Nature. Ihey are 
states of the Spirit- in which important 
particular they dllTcr from sensations 
and from the (j^nalities of sensations, 
p 6. 8ee Operations of the Mind. 

Essence (the esse of things) , different from, 
although often confounded with. Exist- 
ence, p. 9 The Essence of all mental 
things is their perceived nature, implied 
in this word ‘iflental,’ — their perripi; 
whereas the Essence of the other nature 
known to us, the Essence of spirit, is 
pet'cipere; the existence of all such things 
(of things mental or of spirits them- 
seives) being theii permanent conform- 
ity to the laws of theirrospectivo natures, 
whether this nature ho perceptible to 
sense, as in a stone ; or not so, as it is 
in a spirit; as it is also in oui mere idea 
of u.,. -stone. 

Existence. See Essence, tjnintermlttent 
Existence of Sense-Phenomena, or Sen- 
sible Objects, xxxiv., XXXV., Secs. 22 — 24, 
also 45— 4A, and Oonimontary. 

Expositions of the Doctrine, in * extem- 
porary Bevlew,’li. ; in ‘ Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy,’ ttyid. ; in ‘ Anthropo- 
logical Be view,’ ibid. See Discussions. 

Expositors of Berkeley’s a priori Propoai- 
lion, why so few, vi., xlv. ; and why 
chiefly hostile, v. 

Extent, Space, and Size mean the same 
thing— one and the same sensible quality. 
Extent is the generic term. Space Is 
size with reference to what it holds or 
can hold, and as viewed internally. Size 
Is space vietvod externally, and when the 
capacity is not so much thought of. The 
extent of a nuilding taken within Its 
walls is space ; the extent taken outside 
ItM walls IB size. There is no such thing 
as undellncated, Insensible, or Abstract 
Extent. A * tnerp idea* cannot be cither 
long or short. See Absolute Space. 

Externality to the Mind, xxvi and xxvli., 
also Secs. 18 — 20, and Commentary, 
as well as 42 — 44, and Commentary. 
See likewise Sec. 80. Externality to 
the Skull, ibid., and Externality to the 
Sensible Universe, or the Totum Sen. 
ilbile, ibid. Our Opponents think that 
thesq^three expressions mean the same 
thingr External to the Understanding, 
or to Mind, means of such a nature that 
Itoonld not be perceived, even if all the 
.•Disposed obs^ejes to its being per- 


ceived were removed,— something whose 
nature Is no more adapted to the opera- 
tiouR of a spirit than sound is to the Eye 
See Within Mind ; see also Skull. 

* External to our own todi'ec’ means out- 
si lo us, as we see and feel the various 
g ‘<'ups of senBlble qualities to be around 
u all which objects our Opponents sup- 
p <HO to be within our Skulls. Finally, 
nothing that requires space cau exist 
beyond, or external to, the senKihle or 
deimeated Universe; for all space is 
sensible, or physically delineated — i.e., 
there is no space posBlble external to 
sensible space.v These Opponents, how- 
ever, suppose there is an Abstmet Space 
outside real space, and an AbstiaetlJni- 
vorse outside the sensible one — i.e., out- 
side Iho Mind. M nd. 


F 

PKi-.l, To. We cannot feel anything but 
sensations, and the qualities which these 
felt sensations delineate. See To Hear 
and To See. 

Feels, or Kinds of Feel; the tactile sen- 
sations; such as a hard feel, a soft feel, 
a heavy feel, a cold feel, a round feel, 
a square feel, &c., meaning all the 
qualltieB which the sensation called 
Feel delineates. The term ^feeling,* 
which has a moral application only, 
is here sometimes confusedly employed 
in the physical sense. But a stone 
has no feeling. Some people call hard- 
ness and softness, weight and cold, 
sensat ions, because they are not primary 
qualities — i.e., are not perceived through 
TWO senses, like shape and size; nor 
through ALi., like Time and Number; 
but, strictly speaking, they are only 
qualities, or modifying circumstances, 
in the sensations called Feels; just as 
in the case of bright colours, dim colours, 
ugly colours, &c., where ugliness, or 
hrightnesB, or dimness, is not a sensation, 
hut the quality of one. 

Figure, Shape, f'orm, are here the same 
thing, but not a sensation, as so many 
think. It is like size and movement,— a 
quality in Feels or Colours; and though 
quite different In these two classes of 
Sensations, the two kinds cf shnpe so 
far correspond as to admit, after expe- 
rience, to be practically regarded as 
One. 

Fiscbeb Kuno, the distinguished Profes- 
sor of fieidelberg. His able Expositions 
of Berkeley mentioned, U. 

Force. There is no such thing. Liberty, 
FermlBslon, or Choice has been mistaken 
for it. The same is true of Power, when 
this is used synonymously, and of 
Energy— all, figurative expressions, used 
at first in ignorance, but now for the 
convenience of language. 

Freedom, Choice or IJberty, what we com- 
monly mistake for Fh^slcal Force. 
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God ; the rallgioua name glyen to the Ab- 
solute, which is revealed to us in the 
Material Universe as a Spirit, xxxvi — 
xxziz. His Nature entirmy and neces- 
sarily unknown, ibid. The Cause of the 
Materia] Substance, Sec. 6, also pp. 31 
and 82. The evidence of God's presence 
greater than that which we have of 
one another's presence, Secs. 145 — 149. 


H 

Hallb^sohb Zbitschrift. Discussions 
in it, li. 

Bardness, not a sensation, but a quality 
marked out by the sensation called Feel; 
a quality, therefore, of certain Feels or 
Tactual Sensations, as its opposite 
quality, softness, also is. 

Hahris's Journal op Specula tivb 
Philosophy. Exposition in it of our 
Doctrine, II. 

Head. See Skull, and Brain. All these 
are Groups of Phenomena. 

Hear, To. We hoar nothlnfi but sensations 
and their qualities; although we also 
commonly say that we hear the things to 
which these belong— viz, a caniage, a 
cannon, or a bell. 

Humb's supposed recognition of Berkeley’s 
a prtori Proposition, and supposed lu 
ferenecs from it, Appendix No. XL 


1 

iDBA. This word is, on this subject, em- 
ployed to mean a piciuue, whether 
ori^nal or a copy; it means not only 
the tree which we see, but also our recol- 
lection of it. Both are things of a 
natihe iidnpt< d to be imniediale'y present 
to the mind, not necessarily things im- 
mediately present to it The original 
pictures are called Ideas of Sense, to 
distinguish them from what we com- 
monly call ‘ideas,’ or ‘mere idca-^,’ 
and \^hich are our pictures of tlio 
Originals. The original pictures are not 
copies of anything. As the word is used 
a good deal, on this subject, it is im- 
portant to know exactly what is meant 
by it. See Secs. .SS, .39, 41. The term 
Mdoa* is, in some cases, less suitable 
than the term ‘notion’ or ‘knowledge,’ 
Sec. Spirits and Ideas, the only two 
natures known tous.p. 12and Sue. 83, u id 
therefore the only two w'e can conceive. 
Phenomena and Sense-phenomena are 
ajmonyms here for Ideas and Ideas of 
Sense. Confusion made by the ignorant 
between Ideas of Sense and our mere 
Ideas of these, pp. 7 and 8; also Secs. 83, 
86, and 41. An Idea cannot perceive 
anything, p. 11: and in the metaphysical 
sense, can oe round or aquare,— can he 
two yards wide, and have a large hole 


In the centre, as ooenrs In the ease of a 
millstone, for Instance, p. 8; also xzvil. 

Identity and Permanence Imply each other. 
What the identity is between the phe- 
nomena of different spirits, and what 
object it serves, p. 12. In what sense 
the knowledge which I have of §ny thing 
to-day, and this same knowledge to- 
morrow, are different ; or the colours ib 
the room to-day, and these same colours 
to-morrow; or tlie Iliad of to-day and 
the Iliad of last year (the only known 
difference here being the Time and the 
Place) ; or the rainbow seen by twenty 
people; — are such things identical, or 
different? See Permanence. 

Immaterial means without any of the 
qualities of Matter, — without any Mate- 
rial or sensible qualities. The immate- 
rial matter of our Opponents is therefore 
a mere self-contiadiction. 

Immateriality of the Ego, ana jtiftOn’ prin- 
ciple, Sec. 2. 

Immortality of the Spirit, also an a ptHtn'i 
principle. Sec. 141. 

* Impression on the Sonsos,’ a phrase of 
Berkeley's to mean a sonse-piesentation 
to the Ego or Mind ; — an idea of Sense 
presented to Percipient Nature. 

Instinct The pieruipient nature which Is 
not man’s can bo so called for the sake 
of distinction, instead of Spirit, Ego, 
&c , but botli of them, forms of Per- 
cipient Natuie, are equally imn^pterial. 
and both in the same relation to the 
Material or Sensuous UniveTse, and to 
the Material Bodies which they control 

Intermission of Phenomenal Existence. 
Wa deny this intermission. Our Oppo- 
nents maintain it. Our Opponents hold 
that the objects of sense do not exist 
except while we are looking at them, or 
touching them, or listening to them; and 
this obliges these theoiiuts to suppose 
that there must be something in their 
places instead of them, during such in- 
tervals But foi neither of Ihese strange 
notions is there the slightest ground 
whatever. No one thinks that his know- 
ledge ceases to exist while he is asleep. 
Wiiy then should he suppose that his 
house does, or that his body does? 
And even If it were tAe that they did 
then e''.a5o to exist, to tliink of putting 
Bouielhing quite different in theur posi- 
tions instead of them, far from being, as 
some seem to think, •‘the mmmit of human 
wisdom^ will probably appear to most 
people the most childish nonsense ima- 
ginable. See Permanence. 


J 

JOBBRT (A. 0. G.),a zealous Antl-Berke- 
leian, was, in 1850, offered ,^500 for 
any refutation of our Doctrine that he 
could obtain from our Opponents, or 
that he could Induce them alone to ap- 
prove of ainonf^ tbeqiBelvea, without aqy 
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fortiher ixt^taraticni; and after trying for 
seTeral months, he at last declared him- 
■elf unable to obtain any such refutation, 
or to produce any, L 


E 

Kant's supposed Eefutation of Hume, Ap- 
pendix No. II. 

Knowledge or Notion, a term somelimoB 
preferable to Idea. See Sec. 89. 


L 

I«AWS of Nature — t.e., those regulating the 
permanence and changes of Phenomena, 
whether Sense-phenomena or not, are 
produced, as well as their Uniformity, 
by the same cause as the Phenomena 
themselves, viz., by the Spirit-Action of 
the Absolute. Secs. 30—32, .17, CO — G6. 
See Uniformity ofaNature. 

Liberty, or Power, or Permission, in Nature 
is what we also hguiutlvely ca.!! Enetgy 
or Force. 

Ll^t, a Sensation; not the condition or 
cause of one, — as some Physicists en- 
deavour to teach. 

literature of our Doctrine, zHt. to lil. 


• M 

BIacktntOSH on Berkeley's Opponents of 
all shades. Hi. 

Mamiani, Bosmlni's successor in the Phi- 
losophy of Italy, discusses the Doctrine, 
li. 

Blateriol substance consists wholly of ma- 
terial or sensible qualities. Sec. 1, and 
Commentary. No sutistanco without 
these qualities la material. Berkeley 
does not deny the cxistenee of Matter, 
or a Material Substance , It Is his (>ppo- 
nents who deny the existence of Matter, 
saying, like ilunie, that the Material 
Substance initmdiatdy perceived does 
not really exist at all. See Appendix, p. 
201 ; Ace also Oorporsal Substanca 

Hatter. Two kinds are talked of, — ^that 
whidi has material qualities, and that 
which has none; the one, of course, 
sensible, the other, also of coarse, insen- 
sible. The immaterial or insensible 
matter is that which Berkeley denies. 
It Is his Opponents, not he, who deny 
the common or sensible matter, Sec. 37. 

Ifental Things, not things which the mind 
causes to exist, but which the mind en- 
ables to exist, ’inasmuch as they oou d 
not exist v.dthout it, — such as sorrow and 
bodily pain, sounds, feels, and colours, 
Ac. 

Mind, t^ Ego, Spirit, or Percipient. In 
Metapoyslcs the term ‘ Mind ' is never 
used for Thought, or the Mind's Action, 
as in Psychology, although Berkeley 
.adopts the phrasq* being in the mmd’ 


to signify being a Mental thing,— being 
‘ In the moughtel * or * in the thinking? 
This phrase, ‘ to be in the Mind,' leads 
many to think of the Spirit as a sort of 
space in which things can be placed, 
and to suppose that when we say things 
are in the mind, we either mean that we 
are conscious of thorn, or that we are 
thinking of them. But this is not the 
meaning. We only mean that they 
consist of thought or thinking: that this 
is their Essence,— the Essence, for in- 
stance, of a sensation. Theii* Ezistenea 
does not depend upon what their Essence 
is, but upon the laws to which this Es- 
sence is subject. When a stone is 
dropped into still water, it makes the 
circular waves; but it is the water itself 
which furnishes the Essence or luatenals 
of these waves. So, also, it is the Mind's 
Action which supplies the Essence of 
its Pheuomcna, but not the Mind s Ac- 
tion which makes these Phenomena 
exist. See Without the Mind, and Exter- 

ity. 

Monatsukfte of Beuiin. Exposition 
and Discussion in that journal, 11. 

Motion. No suf h thing possible as abso- 
lute, t.«., undellncatod, motion, or an 
absolute, i.e.^ undciinoatod, shape. 


N 

Naipeb Is the orderly Permanence and 
Change of Phenomena, whether Seuse- 
phenouiona or not. Sec. 150. It is also 
used somutimes as a synonym for £s- 
B mce. 

Nature and Elements of the External 
World, the /Irst Exposition and Defence 
ever published of Berkeley’s doctriuo 
after tils own time, 1. When publishfd, 
ibid. None of tlie so-called Opponents 
ever ventured to reply to any ot ini ar- 
gumouts, although all new, being in- 
tended to reply lo new objections, and 
although the autbor is the only one of 
Berkeley's numerous Adherents who 
has felt the neei^ssity of furnishing the 
pi'cseut gonerailou with any fresh Ex- 
position or Defence of the Doctrine; 
any, tliat is, beyond that which Berkeley 
himself has given, v , vi. All the new 
Editions are hostile. 

Notion or Knowledge is a more correct 
terra for that which represents one 
Spirit in another's thoughts than the 
tetm 'idea* (or Image) is. It is also a 
better ozproshiou for an Emotion, or Ac- 
tion, or any other Halation, Sec. 142. 

Number and Time are qualities of all Phe- 
nomena; but are rjuafities that have no 
existence undellufated or abstract. 


O 

Odjbotionb, fourteen answered by Berke- 
ley in Part II. Some raised by ‘ Chris- 
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Mans,’ some by Thcists, some by Scien- 
tific Men, and some by the so-called 
* Advocates of Common Sense.’ 

Objective Existence. In Metaphysics there 
is nothing Objective that Is not also 
Subjective, nor anything Subjective that 
is not also Objective. Object and Sub- 
ject,' a German invention of no use, and 
which has led to much confusion, which 
is only now gradually clearing away, p. 
208. 

Operations of the Mind, See. 1. Here, as 
everywhere, ttie import of the word Ac- 
tion pr Operation is determined by the 
circumstance of its being voluntary or 
not. ];n the Mental Operations, as well 
as In Material Operations, there is a 
oertaiij amount of compulsion present. 
•It is only as far as there is Liberty that 
the Spirit or Ego acta. In other cases 

- itf iS' «nly its nature or something else 
that', acts. For instance, feeling pam, 
seeing the lightning when it flashes 
before us, or hearing the word unex- 
pectedly uttered at our ear, are not 
voluntary operations, Secs. 29, 80, 38 
—40. When the Spirit consciously and 
intentionally applies the organ of sense, 
then, but only then, can it be truly 
said that the feeling, or hearing, or 
seeing is the act of the Spirit. There 
need never be, however, any difllculty as 
to which sense is meant. Berkeley hero 
does not specify either kind of action, 
for his remark applies to both kinds. 
They are both primary facts, original 
objects connectod with, or experienced 
by, the sj)irit and, in that sense ‘Ideas,’ 
— not Ideas, therefore, of anything, but 
benomenal objects of which we can 
ave ideas, or, more accurately speaking, 
notions, Secs. 69 and 142. On this com- 
pound character of the Mental Opera- 
tions the reader may find much careful 
and profound thought inMamiani’s Con- 
junction Theory (La Teorica della Cou- 
giun 2 ione),in which the distinction now 
indicated is stated with groat precision 
and originality. 

Ojmonents, bad Expositors, viL— x. Our 
Opponents impute the blunders and ex- 
travagances of their own doctrine to ours, 
xi. and xii. Foreign Opponents invito 
or accept discussion; the English Op- 
ponents decline it, xlvi. See Adherents. 

Organs of Sense. 'These are all of them 
groups of sensible qualities, which can 
of course perceive nothing, Sec. 2. On 
this latter point now most people are 
agreed. The special organs, such as the 
eye, the surfaoe of the body, the oar, the 
nose, and the palate, wore, each, for a 
long time supposed to perceive their 
Bpeolal objects. This seems to be now 
entirely givMi up; but some psyoholo- 
glsts have transferred this faculty to the 
general organ, and think that it is only 
the brain that perceives things. There 
Is, however, precisely os little reason for 
tbii theory ta for the other. ‘AU these 


groups of qualities which we call organa 
are only the oonditiona under which ihe 
other groups are perceived by that Na- 
ture which alone 18 capable of perceiving 
anythiug, ibid. The few scientific men 
who still think that the brain is not the 
mere condition, or organ, uni^fr which 
the Objects of Sense are perceived, but 
the very Nature itself which perceives 
these Objects, also suppose, and not un- 
naturally, that what thlsor^n perceives 
must necessarily be in or on the organ 
itself ; and so they are compelled to sup- 
pose that all the sensible objects are in- 
side the sknll, where this organ is, p. 21 
ei seqq. and 88 et seqq. See also Brain. 

Outness, or Distance in the line of sight, 
exists, but cannot be seen. Can gene- 
rally bo inferred from signs. This out- 
ness or distance, whether in the line of 
sight or not, exists between all the quali- 
fied sensations by which our bodies are 
surrounded, and between all the groups 
of those qualified soiBBations. The colours, 
sounds, and tactum sensations are all 
outside our bodies, and at various, 
sometimes vast, distances from them. 
These are all, therefore, Outwird Objfects 
in the ordinary sense of Outward or Ex- 
ternal. See these Words. 

Outside Mind means without any nature 
or properties of any kind that mind oan 
erceive or even imagine; impossible to 
e thought about; unsusceptible of any 
mental action. See Within Minn. Our 
Opponents suppose ' 'utslde the Mind to 
mean Outside the Skull, because they 
Iftimk that the Spirit Is within the Skull 
See Externality. 

Outward Objects. By this expression our 
Opponents mean the supposed insensible 
Objects, outside the Sensible Universe; 
and m this perverted use of language 
Berkeley often humours his Opponents 
and Critics, speaking os though he denied 
the exii^teuce of the Objects outside us 
and around us; but meaning, of courae, 
those outside the Visible Universe. See 
Externality. 

, P 

PBRCBTVED Tilings. Thit,g8 exist as per- 
ceived tilings even when they are not 
perceived, nuct as known things even 
when they are forgo i ten. One way in 
which this happens is that the pheno- 
mena not present to one mindai'e present 
to another mind ; and so, in each case, 
they exist only as perceived things, not 
as things present to each mind;— t.e., 
they exist, even for my unHerstaiiding, 
as perceived things exist, although X 
myself do not perceive them. Besldea 
that, the complete similarity between 
the phenomena of different Spirits un- 
der the same oircumstances^f time, 
place, and organ, p. 12, completely dSTecta 
this identity between things when per- 
ceived and wken not peroeivedi ao that 
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even things not perceiTod oxlst as per- 
calred. Anuthor way in which this 
happens is, that all perceived things are 
Mental things, and can therefore exist 
even when forgotten, If their laws re- 
quire ^ just as our knowledge exists as 
knowledge, even when we are uncon- 
scious of its existence, and as colours 
can exist as seen, even when wo cannot 
see them. See Pennauence and Intcr- 
missiou. Since, moreover, the Absolute 
Is always cousciouB of all things, per- 
ceived things have thus, also, an uuin- 
termittent existence, p. SI. 

Perception, an equivocal term, denoting 
either Essence or Existence when ap- 
plied to objects. Percepta denotes Ks- 
sence only, not Existence. Some of onr 
Opponents, by a perception, understand 
an i7iference^ and when they only see a 
book upon the table, they say they see 
the author there ; which, of course ; is 
not Science, Perception is also the 
name of a menttff operation. Stie Per- 
ceived Things. 

Percipient, the Ego or Spirit in Man ; the 
Ipstinct in bruins. All that is true of 
the one with regard to Perception and 
the Material Substance, is tiuo of the 
other also; and both are immaterial, 
Sec. 2, and Oommentary. 

Permanence, or Nou-iutormission, is as 
much an attidbuto of our knowledge and 
mor# ideas during the intervals of un- 
oonsciouBuesB as It is of the Ego itself, 
or as it is of any other tiling we can 
imagine. In fact, it is from the Ego 
alone that we derive any conception 
of Permanence that we possess; and 
we ore as conscious of this Permanence 
In all Phenomenal Nature as we are con- 
scious of anything. It is our Opponents 
alone who deny the Permanence of sen- 
sible objects. See Perceived Things. 

Personality or Person. This Is the Essen- 
tial Characteristic of the Spirit. We 
have no other notion of this but what 
wo derive from our knowledge of the 
discerning, remembering, and choosing 
Element in Nature — viz, tho Spirit or 
Mind. • • 

Phenomenon, iq its Metaphysical sense, is 
vei 7 nearly synonymous with Idea. 
Tho one is an item of Knowledge ; the 
other an item of Perception— 1 .«., a /*er- 
cepfum. A Phenomenon, like an Idea, 
means anything immediately piesent to 
the mind, or which exists, even when 
not present, just as u would if it were 
present. This, also, like an Idea, can 
oe as hard and heavy as a millstone or 
an iron hundredweight ; yet each sensa- 
tion is one, and each quality of a sensation 
leone; also the Qronp of these is one. Tho 
aidmal body is as much a Phenomenon 
(or Gtapvj- ''f Phenomena) as any other 
Ifatemi Object. The Brain is one also. 
When Berkeley says that the Material 
tTnlverse Is a Phenomenon, he merely 
. means that all Itp Objects ore Qroups, 


aosters, or Oongerles of Material Quali- 
ties, without any mysterious element 
wrapped up in, or otherwise connected 
with, these G-roups, as our Opponents 
assure us there is wrapped up In them, 
or connected with them; and that all 
those Groups or Objects are at their 
various distances from each person's 
body; which obvious fact these Oppo- 
nents deny. The Spirit is tho only thing 
we know of that Is not a Phenomenon. 
Each separate Spirit has its o tvn separate 
Phenomena; but all Phenomena under 
the same conditions of time, place, and 
organ are, for each Spirit, mipntely the 
same, thus preventing, in a very curious 
and interesting manner, tho isolation of 
tlie Spirit, xrxviii., also p. 121 

Philosophy is the Criticism of. Eesearcb 
in any department of knowledge; — the 
love of or striving after truth, rrfs 

tro^Las. It is chiefly applied to the cri- 
tidsm of Metaphysics; and, strangely 
enough, is by many, even enlightened 
men, confounded with that Science 
itself; although, in Metaphysics, every 
Proposition is a priori, and never either 
what is called a ‘ reasonable probability,' 
or an ‘ opinion ;’ whereas, in the so-called 
* Philosophy, ’ or dhia Cntidsm of Met<s- 
phyxic.%,' there is not 07 ie Proposition 
that is not a ‘ probability,’ or ‘opinion,’ 
or that even pretends to be anything 
else. 

Place, Position, or Sitnatlon, is an occa- 
sional Attribute or Ilesult of Space; in 
fact, Space, taken at a siuglo point ; a 
relation subsisting between one part of 
spsco and all tho rest,— the uniting point 
of many distances. Place is therefore^ 
as space is, within the world of mind; 
it is a Mental thing. 

Power or Liberty docs not mean Physical 
Force in ihe vulgar sense of that ex- 
pression, being, cm the contrary, another 
term for ‘ Pemusaion which, although 
commonly mistaken for Physical Force, 
boars no roBemblanco to wbat we 
call BO. 

Primary qualities are not Sensations. 
Many writers of great distinction have 
mistaken them for Sensations, and have 
called them so; and their being so very 
different led many others to think them 
independent of sensaUons, But they are 
neither sensations, nor independent of 
sensations. There are two kinds of 
them, which, for the sake of precision, 
it is worth while distinguishing: — 1, 
those that are common to two or more 
senses ; as shape, and size, and motion, 
which belong to two senses; as Time 
and Number belong to all; and, 2, those 
that belong to one Or^n only; as 
Dimness and Brightness, to Oolours 
only; Hardness and Weight, to Feels 
only. 

Prizesof £100, and afterwards £500 offered 
(Q Berkeley's Opponents foraaypoB^e 
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Befatatfon that tihey conld agree upon 
ammg themHlvt^y ^thout any furtiher 
arbitration being required by the Pro- 
poser of the Frizes, 1. 


Q 

Quilitirh are <n, not upon, the objects to 
which they belong; and each quality Is 
part of the Object, the object itself con- 
sisting entirely of all such qualities. The 
Bubject, then, or Substratum of the sen- 
sible qualities is the very group ikaelf 
which they form. Each is part or it, and 
each qualifies it. The word * subject' 
never could have had any other meaning 
for the human Undorstandii^ except 
among the moat superficial * linkers.' 
Qualities of other qualities are evidently 
also qualities of the objects In whose 
groups these other qualities are. 

Quantity denotes the existing proportion, 
size, or degree of any quality, but. in the 
absence of all other specification, the pro- 
portion of size is generally understood. 


B 

Bealitt. The Sensible Object or Sense- 
Phenomenon which each i)crson can see 
under the same advantages of sense and 
position, is a real thing, whether it bo a 
^Inbow, a Millstone, or the Atmo- 
sphere. Nothing is more real than that 
which we, in any foitn, perceive by the 
senses ; i.e., than the Sense-phenomena, 
—the Q-roups of Sensible qualities ; yet 
we all know that sorrow and joy can 
also be very real things, though they are 
not Objects of Sense, Secs. 29, 30, 33— 
40. But Boality presents no difBculty 
in our Doctrine, although very groat 
difficulty in that of our Opponents. 

Eeiciiun-Mklubgg (Baron), the late Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Heidelberg ; dis- 
cussion with him, 11. 

Eelations. We say that wo have an i<jlea 
of any definite size that we have seen ; 
because there remains, with us, a sort of 
pictiire representing it in our Memory ; 
Dut we cannot say, with the same pro- 
priety, that we have a picture or image of 
the difference between two sizes or of 
their identity. It is in such a case better, 
because more accurate, to speak of our 
Knowledge or Notion, than of ouf idea. 
But this only for the sake of extreme 
accuracy and precision upon a subject 
in which these are so indispensable, Sec. 
143. 

Best la a so-called * primary quality,' like 
Shape and Space, t.s., it is a quality of 
Extended things. So also is movement; 
but shape and size, or space, are perma- 
nent and oontemporaneona qualitiea, 
whereas Best Is not so, and Movement 
la not so; only onz Qt ^ two exlating 

, btatima 


8 

Sbb. To. Wo see Senaations and tholB 
qualidea; nothing else. What else la 
there to aee ? the reader will naturally 
ask. It la the Spirit or Ego which alone 
seea. Formerly it was Buepobed that it 
was the eye that saw the little picture on 
Its retina, Th^n it was supposed that the 
brain was a sort of eye, and was able, 
although under difficnldes, to see this 
picture. This is now what our expo- 
nents, as well as those who never heard . 
of the E^rkeleian Doctrine, still ho d; 
holding also that there is nothing at all 
to be seen outside the Skull; since, say 
they, there can be neither Light nor 
Dolours ouTsiDB the Colours of the 
Skull. How is it that so many educated 
people can be found to listen to such 
rubbish ? 

Sensation s. Nothing else can be seen or felt 

is admitted on all^ands.^ All the sen- 
si ble quali lies are not senaationB^alLhough 
all the editors represent them as such. 
A Sensation is never a state either of^ the 
Spirit or of thataccident(quality)of Spirit 
which we call conaoiouBness. What 
would it mean, to be the state of an 
attribute or quality? The sensations 
which we perceive at each organ of 
sense are perceived onl^ at that one 
organ. The primary qualities are not so 
limited. Some are found at two or more 
organs. The paere Sensations are Tastes 
and Odours, Sounds, Feels, Ught, and 
Colours. The term ‘Sensation ' is also 
used to designate a Mental Action, or, as 
Berkeley calls it, 'an Operation of the 
Mind;' but this signification is never re- 
quired, and never used, except for pur- 
poses of confusion. 

Sensible or Sensuous means manifest In 
sense. This is one of the words by the 
aid of which our Opponents seek to com- 
plicate this subject for the unscientific. 
ITie 'complication,' however, is very 
transpareut. Nothing is sensible except 
Sensations and Vieir qualities, and tl'ie 
Groups these form. The Cause of these 
Groups or of these selsations is never 
sensible. Our Opponents ttaemselyes 
admit that it is not. Some, indeed, have 
tried to make U appear that what is es- 
sentially insensible, and what they them- 
selves admit to be so, may nevwthelesa 
be called Sensible, since, say they, it may 
produce the Sensible I And upon these 
preposterous grounds they apply the 
word 'sensible* to the Absolute, when 
they recognize that there is one, or to an 
insensible, immaterial Uniyerse when 
their theories oblige them to adopt such 
a Universe. These are the writers who, 
when they see a book upon alible, zay 
they see the author there; and who 
nevertheless call themselves men of sed- 
entiflo accuracy. The Beader wm re- 
quire to be Btriotly tipon his guard 
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this point with respect to the very *the Bummit of human 'MVisdom.* But 
few writers who now array themselves of course no Logic is assigned The 

ag:iirist the enormous soientiflc progress Logic and the Logician seem to to both, 

resulting from this Discovery of Berke- In his own expression, ‘mired.’ 
ley's. Succession of Phenomena, or Time, is a 

Size, Space, Extent, Magnitude, all names quality of all Phenomena, to which 
of ona and the same primary quality or Nature it is strictly limited. We tbne 

Sense^hen^menoTi, which, in the case see that the Spirit is independent of 

' of Space, implies Capacity; in the cose Time 

of size or extent, this is not advened to 

orlmpIitHl. These things have no abso- T 

lute, abstract, or undollnuated existence, 

Sec. 9, et also Sec. 1‘22, et seqq. rACTlLE, Tactnal. By these words we mean 

Skull. It is a Cong* riea or Croup of Sen- what can be felt, not what can be touched 
Bible (£.e., material) Qualities; and so by something cIbo (that is usually ex- 

also is the bmin; yotourOpponenlB think premised by ‘tangible') ; and nothing con 

that all the other sensible Objects around be felt but sonsations and their qualities, 

us in the world are literally placed within or the Groups these form. The tactile 

these two Groups ; and even toll the ig- sensatjoas can be calleil Feels, but not 

norant that this Skull-theory of theirs is Feelings. No material object has any 

what we also and all people hold. But feeling, although it consists of Feels and 

why should the Universe of Sense bo Colonrs. 

within the Skull of sense, rather than Thing or Being is the most general term, 

this Skull within .ins Universe? xxvi. and is applied both to Ideas and Spirits, 

Sounds are sonsations, and are combined Sec. 8$). 
with various (Qualities. See any Klomen- Time is the Succession of Phenomena. If 
^ary Chapter on the Physiology of the there were none of these there would be 

oensos. See also Jolicrt’s Treatise on no Time. It is therefore a quality of 

‘Sounds pure Sensations.’ We cannot Phenomena, not of Spirits, 

hear anything but Sounds and their • Touch or Contact (the Tangible) does 
Qualities. We cannoi hear thoir Causes. not give the tactile sensations unless 

Bpiiit One Spirit or hgo does not per- , one of the bodies is connected with 
celve another, nor the Phenomena (or some percipient Nature; £.«., is the 

ldeu|i) of another. It only infers them. organ of fooling, as the eye is of seeing. 

The exact and constant similarity be- Calling the skin, then, or the living 

tween the Phenomena of dilToient Spirits body, or any portion of it, the organ of 

under the same conditions is here equi- ‘ touchy' or of contact, as so many Phy- 

valent to identity, and supplies the means Biologists do, is, they must see, inaocu- 

of communication between Spirit oud rate. The Hurface of the animal body is 

Spirit, p. 12. See Ego aud Percipient. the organ of the sensations called tactile 

* States of Consciousness, ' a cunoiis but or tactual, and for feeling these; not the 

favourite phrase of a few Psychologists. organ fur trying to feel them. We do 

The only such states we know of are not call the eye the organ of look ; nor 

degrees, — degrees of conaolousueas, do- the ear the organ for listening. One 

greos of Dimness aud of Vividness, or, Group of material qualities can touch 

as it Is sometimes called, the partial state another, but the Immaterial Percipient 

and the complete state of oonsciouBness. does not totlih anything, although it 

The sonsible qualities are neither states feels. It feels the tactile sensations. It 

of the Spirit nor of this occasional attri- does not touch them, 

bute of the Spirit which we call Cou- 
Bciousness.^ Even Sensations are not so. 

This notion that the Spirit turns into, or IT 

becomes each Group of sensible qualities 

which it is conscious of as present to its Ubbbrwbg, the late esteemed Professor, 
Organs of Sense (into a teapot, for in- of Komgsberg. Discussion with him, li 
stance, when it perceives a teapot), still Understanding. The Kgo or Spirit so 
lingers among us, and gives a curious called because it understands. It is in 

/neasuro of our rnetaphj sical prowess, this sense that it can be called the 

drawing, as wo now are, towards the sti/jslifnce fBubbtimtia) of Phenomenal 

end of the nineteenth century. Nature;— tuat which enables it to be 

Subject of (JualitloB or their Substratum. produced. 

I’his is always the Object itself, which Uniformity of Nature, an arbitrary ar- 
theso qualities constitute. They are in rangement. See tows of Nature. How 

it and hart of it, and they qualify it. The absurd the efforts to discover, and even 

dd-fasnioned theory that there might to assort without discovering it, that 

to sometliing perhaps, without any of the shape of birds' eggs, and the colour 

these qualities, but upon which these of the grass and all we other tows of 

qualities mi^t rest, as the cloth rests Nature are a priori principles I 

upon the table, or a bird tq>on a branch, Universe. Ours is the sensible or materia} 
ta sUU thought by some among us to be Universe, eonslsting of Material Quail, 



ties in tlifiir vaHous groups, BUbslstiug 
according to fixed laws, Whftt our 
Opponents oall the TJui verse Is an insen- 
8tl)le and immaterial sort of one, with- 
ODT AN^Y MATBKIAL QIjALTTIKS WHAT- 
BV®B, and placed, they think, outside 
the sensiblo one. World; also Ex- 
ternality. 

Unperoeivod' has two significations — 
either ‘ not being present to some 
mind ’ (as, I do not percoivo what is in 
the next room), or ‘hoing of such a 
nature that no mmd could perceive it, 
even if there were no obstacles in the 
way of its doing so’ (as, one mind can- 
not perceive another). It is only in this 
latter sense that Berkeley uses it; and, 
so used, it is one of the most misleading 
expressions of the last century. It is 
said of things which are not ‘ Perceived 
Things,’ not ‘ Mental Tlnugs,’ of things 
whose nature, if they existed, would be 
‘Outside the Mind,’ or ‘Without the 
Mind.’ See these expressions; also 
Absolute Existence, ’riiiiigs wouhl bo 
said to bo * imporoeivcd ’ which wei^o 
not Phenomena (or Ideas) ; f»)r the 
Spirit perceives nothing else So, in 
this sense of Uie term, wo can know of 
nothing ‘ unpercoived ’ 'I’hiH is ,in 
d pi’urt'i principle which all must undei- 
stand clearly who seek to uudeisiand 
this groat scientific Doctrine and what 
Berkeley has written on the subject. 


V 

VlSIBLBl, or Visual. Nothing visible but 
Bonsations and their Qualities, and the 
Gxoaps those form. 


W 

Will. The Ego or Spirit, so called be- 
cause, in its search for the truth of 
thing^ it wills, chooses, or prefers. 
Will is also used to signify the act of 
the Will, whicli we call Choice; and 
some people, oven in (Scioritiflc Treatises, 
speak of a free choice, as if in any but a 
T^tive araiBe and arbitrary sense there 


oould be a compelled choice. It ceases 
to be a choice when it is not free. It is 
only as far as the Spirit is free that it is 
called the Will; and it is only in propor- 
tion as it has knowledge tliatitis free. 
Thus Liberty is Power, and Knowledge 
Ifl Power. Without Knowledge there is 
no Liberty, and without Li.jerty no 
Chooser or Will. But we must be care- 
ful not to confound the mere Liberty 
w'hich makes material action possible 
with the Liberty which makes Choice 
possible. 

* With m the Mind,’ This phrase is the 
coiitiary of the following. A thing is 
Bfiul to be Wuhm the powers of the 
Mmd, or Wiihin the Mind, not when we 
perceive it or think of it, but when it la 
a nionbil thing : when its nature brings 
It into relation with mind. The phrase 
has reference to the Essence of things, 
not to tlieii* Exisri'iico; and what is, by 
Nature and Ksscimo, a Mental thing, 
can never bo anythk g else but a Mental 
thing.— can never put off this ohameter, 
whether it is pii'scnt to the nund or 
not, t <?., wludhcr we are con.scionsj, of 
ii or not. AVc l-xtonmlity and Mind 

‘Without fho DIiiul* is an expression 
used m P.ctUciey’s time -for Outside the 
^fin.l, or OulHide the powers of the 
M Old. 1 1 means also, in the same sense, 
Without the aid of Mind A thing 
would bo said to be Outside the "Mind, 
or External to Its Power.s, which was 
not of a nature to be perceived or known 
of by anytiiing, and of cour.se wo know 
of no such thing Th.s means not only 
what is unknown to us, but what is un- 
knowable to any order of Intelligonco; 
and we may reasonably ask, why have 
we to speak of such a thing ’f xxvi. 

World, extomal to our bodies, and its ob- 
jects of sense, of wliich it consists, at 
vast and various distances from our 
bodies. No one over denied the Exist- 
ence of the External World except our 
Opponents— tt tenet of tlicir own 'J'hoory 
which renders Ihem of course very un- 
willing to enter into controw'rsy on this 
jiointof Externality. Accok dmg to them, 
the sensible or material world is all 
lodged within our b6dies. See 
ternallty and Matter. 
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